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SPEECH m THE HOUSE OF LOEDS, 

ON 

The Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill. 

Monday, July 27, 1840. 

My Lords — I have heard with great regret the deter- 
mination of the noble Viscount* and the Most Eeverend 
Primate to proceed with this Bill ; and I cannot allow it 
to pass without protesting against it 

My Lords — This subject, fully treated, is of great 
extent and great difficulty ; but in the remarks with 
which I am going to trouble your Lordships, I propose 
very much to narrow the ground upon which it may be 
considered. I will take no exceptions to the composi- 
tion of the Commission ;t nor will I speak of any illustra- 
tions which that composition may have received fix)m 
any of the proceedings of the Commission previous to 
the introduction of this BilL Nor will I dispute the 
right of the Legislature to deal with these revenues as 
it thinks fit. He will be a much bolder, and a very 
much abler man than I, who will venture upon that 
ground, after the remarks of the learned Counsel} on 
Friday evening. I will take a lower and a simpler 
ground ; and endeavour to show that the bodies to 
which this Bill refers have important functions vested 
in them, provisions for which at this moment lie dor- 
mant in their statutes, essential at aU times to be exer- 

Lord Melbourne. f Ecclesiastical Commission. 

t Mr. J, R. Hope, 
B 



2 EPHEMERA. 

cised, most essential at this time ; and that the true 
duty of the Legislature is, if needful, to mforce the due 
performance of those functions. 

My Lords — I say that this is the true ground on 
which these institutions should be defended, and that 
this is the ground which has always been taken by their 
best defenders. This was the ground taken in an excel- 
lent pamphlet by Mr. George Selwyn, to which I just 
allude for the purpose of objecting to an interpreta- 
tion put upon a passage in it by a Eight Eeverend Pre- 
late * in his Charge. The Eight Eeverend Prelate says, " It 
has been asked * Are Cathedral institutions useless V and 
the ingenious querist, in order to prove them useful, 
sets himself to prove that they might he made to answer 
several good purposes, which they do not answer as at 
present constituted." My Lords, this is the exact reverse 
of what the author of the pamphlet says; it is the 
exact reverse of what has always been said in defence 
of these institutions. We say — ^the author of the 
pamphlet says — ^that these bodies do not answer those 
good purposes, becatise they do not act according to their 
constitution, in the very words of the Eight Eeverend 
Prelate, as at present constituted ; that the purposes are 
involved in the constitution ; and that what is now 
-required is to bring back their action to a state of har- 
mony with their principles. Here is a material diflfier- 
ence ; and, my Lords, I submit that even on the ground 
of expediency, we stand in a position of some advan- 
tage, when defending institutions not on account of 
some presumed use to which they might be applied, 
but in virtue of ancient principles inherent in them — 

f Bishop Blomfield. 



4 EPHEMEBA. 

but to improve the Church." Now, my Lords, without 
in the least admitting any of the imputations implied 
in the above passage, what I wish to urge upon your 
Lordships is this : — If this powerful writer had not been, 
as he somewhere calls himself, so determined a hodiist 
— ^if he had condescended to look a little into the ancient 
history and inherent principles of these institutions, he 
would have found that the very offices which he thus 
conjectures these bodies might perform are, with almost 
a curious exactness, the offices which they were intended 
to perform, which in former days they did perform, and 
the performance of which might and should be now 
required of them. And, my Lords, I think this should 
rather dispose us to consider whether such be not the 
right way to deal witii tiiese bodies, when we find that 
this writer, evidently not thinking nor caring about 
their ancient principles, but merely conjecturing what 
might be the best use to which they might be turned, 
precisely hits upon the very functions which they were 
intended and framed to perform. 

My Lords — ^Even in inquiring briefly into these 
functions, I must apologise if I appear to go over part of 
the same ground whidhi was trodden by the learned Coun- 
sel. My Lords, it could not be otherwise. That learned 
Counsel exhausted the subject ; and all that remains to 
do is to support, as I shall attempt to do, by a few argu- 
ments and citations, the positions which he advanced. 

My Lords — ^Following the plan I proposed, I look 
at the first of Mr. Sydney Smith's propositions, which 
is this : — "Divide the Diocese among the members of 
the Chapter, and make them responsible for the superin- 
tendence of the Clergy in their several divisions, under 
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the supreme control of the Bishop.** Now, it is notori- 
ous that originally the Chapters were much more than 
this. The Cathedrals were the fountains from which 
flowed the stream of religious instruction which Christ- 
ianised the land. Selden, quoting from an ancient 
authority, calls the Capitular bodies " Singularum ecclesi- 
arum presbyteri, qui populum erudire debent." In con- 
firmation of which I would refer to the words of the 
Charter of the Cathedral of Ely, given by Henry VIII. : 
" Statuimus et volumus, ut Decanus et Canonici in verbo 
Dei seminando sint seduli, cum alias, tum prsecipue in 
ecclesiS, nostrS, cathedrali," — ^words which show, assum- 
ing the constitution of similar bodies to have been similar 
to this, that the operation of them was intended to be 
co-extensive with the Diocese belonging to the Cathedral 
city in which they were placed. 

Such, then, was the case in former times. My 
Lords, I say that the same necessity, the same machin- 
ery, the same power, the same responsibilities, exist at 
this day, and ought to be called into action. Will it be 
said that the country is Christianised, and that the divi- 
sion of it into parishes supersedes the necessity for the 
diflFusive agency of the Chapters ? We answer by deny- 
ing the fact : the country is not Christianised fully, and 
re-conversion is often more difficult than conversion, 
opposing peculiar obstacles which do not impede the 
latter. Undoubtedly the parochial division of the 
country made a modification necessary of the system 
in which Chapters should act ; and this is just what we 
should expect Principles are everlasting ; the mode in 
which they should be carried out varies from time to 
time. And the modification I mean is, of course, the 
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introduction of Archdeacons ; their duty being to have 
a general superintendence of the Clergy and the state of 
the whole Diocese. Will it be answered that Arch- 
deacons still remain ? But the Archdeacons of former 
times differed from the present ones in two most im- 
portant particulars ; first, they were in number propor- 
tioned to the size of each Diocese ; secondly, they were 
always members of the Chapter. The first provided for 
the real and efficient supervision of the Diocese ; the 
second gave to their charge that cliaracter of organiza- 
tion and reference to a central point of imity, which is 
the essential principle of these institutions. This has 
now ceased to be the case, and this requires to be restored. 
My Lords — The second point which Mr. Sydney 
Smith mentions is this : " By a few additions, they might 
be made the Bishop's Council for the trial of delinquent 
clergymen." My Lords, I am aware that the subject to 
which these words point is one of some delicacy, and I 
will not venture to treat it otherwise than generally. 
It is well known that originally the Capitular bodies 
were Councils to the Bishop in a more extensive sense 
than is here indicated. But I will first produce one or 
two passages to show that they were so especially for 
the purpose which Mr. Sydney Smith conjectures they 
might serve. Dr. Hacket, the apologist of Deans and 
Chapters before the Long Parliament, says, " I would first 
allege that which is the real and proper purpose of these 
bodies, and for which they were originally instituted — 
namely, that they should aid the Bishop with their advice 
and assistance in his censures, if there should be any- 
thing wrong either in the doctrine or the manners of 
the Clergy.*' And this is established by the following 
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passage from the ancient Ecclesiastical Constitutions : — 
" But if anything should be so bad [in a clergyman] as 
to require either deprivation or deposition from the 
ministry, let the Bishop enforce it, with the assistance of 
the Dean, the Chancellor, and some of the Prebendaries." 
If the noble lord (Lord Ellenborough) who is not now in 
his place, and who complained the other night of the 
want of some authority to remove unfit persons from 
the ministry, were now present, I think he would see 
that this Bill, which I fear he supports, destroys the 
very machinery for ever by which formerly the object 
which he wishes to see accomplished was attained in a 
proper manner. Moreover, I think the fitness of these 
bodies for these purposes has been recognised to a 
certain degree even in these days, when they have 
fallen into comparative inaction, in the BiU for Church 
Discipline introduced by the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack ; in which it is provided that some mem- 
bers of the Chapter shall be of the tribunal appointed 
by the Bishop for the trial of Criminal Clerks. But fur- 
ther, my Lords, I must express my conviction that the 
ancient and true form of Episcopacy was that in which 
the power of the Bishop was exercised with far greater 
co-operation on the part of the Chapters than has been 
the practice for a long time past I need hardly remind 
your Lordships of what importance this question was 
during the century following the Eeformation. This is 
the sentence of Lord Bacon — " There are two things in 
the jurisdiction of Bishops which I never can approve : 
the first is, the sole exercise of their authority ;" and, 
looking a little lower down, to a most important crisis, 
the time of the Savoy Conference, we shall find that this 
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was the point on which the dispute between the Puritans 
and the High Church party hinged so materially, that it 
seems as if it might have been settled, had some con- 
cessions been made in the direction which I allude ta 
In the address of the I\iritans to Charles 11., in the 
year 1661, we find the following: — "We do not renounce 
the true, ancient, primitive Episcopacy or presidency, 
as it was balanced with a due commixture of Presbyters." 
And in the reply of the King :— ^" No Bishop shall or- 
dain or exercise any part of the jurisdiction which ap- 
pertains to the censure of the Church without the 
advice and assistance of the Presbyters." And even in 
the Bishop's answer, upon which the negotiation was 
finally broken oflT, it is said : — " We do not find that 
the Bishops' authority was balanced by any authoritative 
commixture of Presbyters, though it hath been at all times 
exercised with the assistance and counsel of Presbyters 
in subordination to Bishops." So that even the extreme 
High Church party did not assert the exercise of the 
Bishop's authority without the regular co-operation of 
the Presbyters. My Lords, such has not been the case 
for a long time past, and I do not think it will be well 
with the Church till that practice is restored. The con- 
sequence of this question being unsettled in the seven- 
teenth century was schism in the Church of England, 
and the separation, which I consider lamentable, between 
the Churches in England and Scotland. I do not know 
whether noble Lords opposite connected with Scotland, 
and particularly the noble Earl (Aberdeen) who has 
in this session shown such intimate knowledge of the 
history of the Kirk, take much interest in this view of 
the subject, or in anything which may seem to give a 
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hope of future union between the Churches ; but, at all 
events, I will put it to him whether there is not evidence 
in history to show that the point I have been treating was 
that on which the controversy very materially turned. 
The result was in both countries, in the words of a 
writer^ to whom I am indebted for the suggestion of this 
particular view of the subject, that "England lost her 
Presbyterate, Scotland her Episcopate ; and the eflFects 
have been evil for both." Nor do I believe that there is 
a chance of that evU being healed, but by some re- 
organization of the machinery which this Bill destroys. 
I will now touch briefly, and abstaining, as I have 
done throughout, from any reference to details, on the 
third point, which Mr. Sydney Smith mentions in these 
terms : — " They might be made a sort of council for the 
general care of education through the Diocese." In this 
respect, too, he has but proposed what was one of the 
essential purposes to which these bodies, by their con- 
stitution, were applied. One of their members had the 
particular charge of education through the Diocese en- 
trusted to him ; this member was the Chancellor. So 
in Dr. Hacket's speech, to which I before referred : 
" First, our principal Grammar Schools in the kingdom 
are maintained by the charity of these Churches, the 
care and discipline of them is set forward by their over- 
sight ; fit masters are provided for them, and their method 
in teaching frequently examined." And for a general 
testimony to this eflTect, I refer to the following passage, 
from the historian of the Council of Trent : — " Some 
proposed to revert to the ancient custom in all Cathe- 
drals, which was even then in use in some, when the 

* Mi, Selwyn. 
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Beverend Primate and the noble Viscounty which all 
proceeded on a much lower view of the duties of Chapters 
than I am inclined to take. The noble Viscount, indeed, 
considers all these duties most unfit for such bodies. 
But he merely stated his opinion, which will, of course, 
go for much more than mine. I have endeavoured, on 
the contrary, to show to your Lordships that these 
functions are essential to the Church. 

There is, however, one argument of the Most Re- 
verend Primate, which is so strange that I will just 
notice it He thinks this Bill will be an example to 
others to come forward to contribute towards the same 
objects. My Lords, how should this be ? Confiscation 
operate as an encouragement to endow ! How should 
any man devote his means to endowment when he does 
not know whether his endowment may not be diverted 
at any time to purposes quite diflTerent from what he 
intended? 

My Lords — Unquestionably some contribution, even 
in money, may be fairly demanded of these bodies 
towards the objects of this BilL But in what way ? I 
conceive the true principle was indicated by the noble 
Earl opposite (Lord Harrowby), in an able pamphlet, 
written thirty years ago, and republished in 1831, and 
upon which was founded a bill introduced by the Most 
Eeverend Primate — ^namely, that of drawing from their 
incomes contributions towards those parishes whose 
tithes are appropriated to them. This is a soimd prin- 
ciple, and I regret that the noble Earl who indicated it 
is now one of the most powerful supporters of this BilL 

My Lords, at the least and worst, if these revenues 
are to be abstracted, there is yet another point which I 
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would most earnestly press upon your Lordshipa Par- 
liament may have the right — at all events I have not 
been disputing it — to deal with the revenues as it chooses. 
But I do most emphatically deny the right of Parliament 
to destroy the offices themselves. A Eight Eeverend 
Prelate, some time ago, laid it down, with the apparent 
approbation of your Lordships — certainly with the ex- 
pressed approbation of some of the ablest supporters of 
this Bill — ^that Parliament ought not to interfere with 
anything but the temporalities of the ChurcL The 
same has been admirably maintained by Mr. Manning, 
in a pamphlet, with every word of which I agree ; and 
I, for one, will not allow this Bill to pass without 
attempting to persuade your Lordships to retain the 
offices even without emolument. 

My Lords, it is under the greatest discouragement 
that any attempt is made to resist this bilL "We know 
that it is introduced by those to whom, for every action 
previous to the formation of this Commission, the whole 
Church feels the deepest gratitude, and the most entire 
confidence. But it is no consolation to us to know that 
so dangerous a measure to the Church is promoted by 
those who have been her ablest defenders. Eather, when 
I look at this measure of wild and baseless confiscation, 
and see the venerable authority under which it is intro- 
duced, I cannot but tremble — I do not say for the 
Church, or for. the establishment of the Church — I 
tremble for none but those who do wrong — but for the 
nation that does this evU ; for the age that has produced 
such a portent. 
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SPEECH IX THE HOUSE OF LOEDS 

ON THE 

Third Eeading of the Austrauan Colonies 
Government Bill. — July 5, 1850. 

(Published for the Society for the Beform of Colonial Croyemment.) 

My Lords — This Bill has been to some extent altered, 
and, I suppose, improved, in the Committee. But it is 
still so far short of what, as it seems to me, a Bill 
should be for the government of the Australian Colonies, 
that I am anxious to take this, the last opportunity that 
will occur, of making some remarks on the general 
question involved in it. 

My Lords, I have certainly seen the progress of this 
Bill with much disappointment and regret, because I 
believe that in passing it we are losing the best oppor- 
tunity that has ever occurred — an opportunity that we 
may never have again — of introducing a real reform in 
our Colonial system. I am adverting, and shall advert, 
mainly to one point in such a reform, because, by uni- 
versal admission, and particularly by the repeated 
declarations of the noble Earl (Lord Grey) opposite, it 
is instar omnium — and this Bill, as I will attempt to 
show, makes no approach to it : the concession to the 
Colonies of real self-government in their own local 
affairs. 

My Lords, this principle is not only important in 
what evidently and directly belongs to it, but because 
almost all the rest of the question depends upon it. 
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The best illustration of this is to be found in that im- 
portant point of detail which has been already matter 
of discussion in this House — the question of a Second 
Legislative Chamber in the constitution of a Colony. 
One objection to the establishment of such a chamber 
in the Australian Colonies has been, that there are no 
adequate materials in their societies for its composition. 
But it is precisely because we have not given them 
self-government — ^because our Colonists have not felt, 
in going out to and settling in the Colonies, that they 
have taken with them that which is the pride and 
birthright of Englishmen at home, and admitted to be 
a main source of the excellence of our institutions — 
control over their own aflFairs — that the composition of 
their society has fallen short of what we should wish to 
see it, and therefore aflFords (if it be' so) no sufficient 
materials for a Second or Upper Chamber. Whereas, 
if we really gave them self-government, we might hope 
that all the rest would follow, both as to this particular 
point, and as to fitness for all other poHtical privUeges. 

My Lords, that the Colonies have not this power of 
self-government, as long as an official department at 
home has an imiversal power of disallowance over all 
their local enactments on all subjects, great and small, 
is to me so self-evident, that I do not know how any 
argument could make it clearer than it is. It is imac- 
countable how any one can suppose that it is any answer 
to this statement to allege, as the noble Earl did the 
other night, that, in point of fact, of a given number — 
100 or 120 — of Bills passed by the local Legislature^, 
only a small proportion, five or six, were actually disal- 
lowed by the Colonial Office. The point is, not that a 
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certain number, more or less, of such Bills is or is not 
disallowed, but that the whole number might be disal- 
lowed, and the Colonists cannot possibly tell which of 
them will be so or not. We should endeavour to look 
at this question in a more comprehensive manner. The 
question is not whether the Colonists may or may not 
be living under laws which were mostly made by them- 
selves, but what the effect of our political system, as 
regards the Colonies, is upon the Colonial mind — ^upon 
the minds of those at home, who may be thinking of 
becoming Colonists — and what is the general impression 
of that system upon the world. 

The Colonists cannot possibly feel that they have 
any real self-government, as long as the ultimate con- 
trol over all their affairs resides in a power at the anti- 
podes ; and, therefore, none of the beneficial eflTects can 
be had which would follow from such a feeling. 

We say, then, that the first and only eflTectual step 
towards a real reform is the abolition and destruction, 
as to the local affairs of the Colonies, of this disallowing 
power of the Colonial Office. My Lords, this general 
disallowing power, vested in a department at home, is a 
new power. It was provided by a special clause in the 
New South Wales Constitutional Act a few years ago. 
How long before that time it was practically in force I 
shaU not inquire ; but I say it is not a part of the old 
and famous constitution of our first American Colonies. 
I am not speaking of that ancient provision, repeated in 
this Bill, that no local legislation shall be contrary to 
the laws of England. I have no great objection to that, 
which is an ancient and respectable provision, supposing 
it to be executed in the way in which it was originally 
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intended. Her Majesty's Ministers axe probably ac- 
quainted with an able work by one of their colleagues, 
Mr. George Lewis, on the Grovemment of Dependencies. 
In that work will be found a careful examination of the 
manner in which that provision has operated; and it 
will be seen how indefinite and indeterminate it was. 
But at aU. events it depended — not, as I apprehend it 
does now, on the dvdt of the Colonial OflSce, or the 
mere opinion of the Law-Officers of the Crown, but, aa 
being a question of the construction of a statute, on the 
ordinary course of law ; and this makes the whole dif- 
ference as to the confidence of the Colonists in the sys^ 
tem, which is the main point, and that to which I 
shall farther advert presently. 

But the disallowing power exercised by the authority 
of the Crown at home is not to be found in the chartered 
constitutions I refer to. I shall not attempt to prove 
this in detail It is admitted not to have existed in one 
of them, and that the best of all — Lord Baltimore's 
Charter for the government of Maryland. But I will 
take the Charter the most different from that of Mary- 
land, and the case being proved with respect to that, I 
should submit that, h fortiori, it is proved with regard 
to the earlier ones. I take the Charter of Pennsylvania. 
That Charter was passed in 1681 — a period of arbitrary 
power — a comparatively late period ; and it is a Charter 
which undoubtedly is a very restrictive one, compared 
with the former ones, and which is said by Grahame, 
and other writers of authority, to differ from them 
in this very respect, that it contains this general dis- 
allowing power of the Crown. My Lords, this is an 
inaccurate statement. The Charter undoubtedly con- 

b2 
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tains a provision, that all bills passed by the Colonial 
Legislature should be sent home to England for con- 
sideratioa But for what purpose, and with what limi- 
tations ? The following is the substance of the words : 
— " To the end the said Wm. Penn, &a, may not here- 
after by misconstruction of the powers aforesaid depart 
fix)m that faith and allegiance, &c., which they owe unto 
us, &c., by colour of any extent or largeness of powers 
hereby given, or of any laws to be made in such pro- 
vince by virtue of such powers : our will is that a tran- 
script of such laws shall within five years after the 
making thereof be transmitted to the Privy Council, 
&c. : And if any of the said laws be declared by us incon- 
sistent vnth the sovereignty or lawful prerogative of us, 
&c., or contrary to the faith and allegiance due to the 
legal government of this realm from the said William 
Penn, &c. : then such laws shall become void : otherwise 
the said laws shall remain and stand in full force," &c.* 

Now, this is distinctly not a general disallowing 
power. It is a provision for doing that which we also 
propose to do in another way — namely, to distinguish 
between subjects of Imperial and those of merely Colo- 
nial concern; and to reserve to the Crown, as there 
ought to be reserved, control over the former, while it 
is relinquished over the latter class of subjects. I say, 
then, that this very Charter is the best proof of the posi- 
tion I advance. 

Now, the first objection made to the removal of this 
disallowing power is foimded upon the alleged preroga- 
tive of the Crown : that favourite bugbear, which her 
Majesty's Government, being such a very Whig Govem- 

* Lucas's Charters of the Old English Colonies, p. 103. 
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ment, axe perpetually thrusting in our faces. Myl/Drds, 
we do not touch the prerogative of the Crown. That 
prerogative, as has so often been said, is not exercised by 
the Crown directly, but through its ministers and dele- 
gates ; and we say, in this case, it should be exercised 
as fully as now, but not through the Minister at home, 
but through the Minister of the Crown on the spot, the 
Governor of the Colony. The power of the Crown over 
the Governor is absolute, both of appointment and dis- 
missal ; and I should propose that the connexion should 
be even more close than it now is, for that he should be 
paid, not as now, from the Colonial funds, but by the 
mother-country ; and he should have full powers of sus- 
pension and veto over all the local legislation. 

Then, it is said, that by this you would give nothing 
to the Colonies ; for, if their legislation is to be absolutely 
controlled, it may as well be by the Colonial Office as by 
the Colonial Governor. And another form of this ob- 
jection, which has been also applied by the noble Earl 
to the proposition of a Second Chamber, is, that no pro- 
vision is made against the obstruction of the machine 
of government, which by this system would be in the 
power of one branch of the Legislature. Now, in the 
first place, there is a vast difference between an absolute 
power on the spot, and one 15,000 miles off. But in 
the next place : of course, here is a theoretical difficulty, 
but it is no more than a theoretical difficulty ; for if it 
is, why does it not apply further? Why does it not 
apply to this country? In this countiy, it is in the 
power of any of the branches of the Legislature to stop 
the progress of government Why is it not done ? We 
weU know the reply. It is because of the public 
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opinion and feeling of the country generally, which 
acts upon the Legislature ; so that in the long run, 
the people of this country are really self-govemecL So 
it would be in the Colonies, if we would trust them. 
The objection is a part of that general notion by which 
we look upon the Colonists as children, as something 
inferior to ourselves, and therefore not fit to be trusted 
with political privileges ; and this idea verifies itself, 
and they become not fit to be so trusted, because we will 
not deal with them as if they were. 

How is it then under the actual system ? No doubt, 
there is a public opinion in the colonies on these matters, 
but it cannot act. It can act, more or less, upon the 
Colonial Governor ; but he gets out of the way of it ; he 
declines from it, because he is not the real depository of 
power. He shelters himself, whenever he pleases, under 
the shadow of the Colonial Office, so that the public 
opinion of the Colony passes by him and cannot reach 
him. Nor can it act — I do not say in a few very great 
matters, but in the ninety-nine out of a hundred cases 
which are comparatively small, but which go to make 
up the ordinary political life of the Colony — ^upon the 
Colonial Office, which is the real depositary of power : 
because it is too weak to act with any effect Thus, 
where it could act, it has nothing to act upon ; and where 
it has something to act upon, it is too weak to do so. 

Again, as to public feeling in this country, which 
might act upon the Colonial Office, it is simply non- 
existent On some few occasions of unusual import- 
ance about Colonial matters, a ferment and agitation 
is created here, proportioned to the magnitude of the 
subject and the ignorance of those who feel it ; but, as 
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before, I am speaking of the great mass of subjects, and, 
concerning those, there is and can be no feeling in this 
country to interfere with the Colonial OflEice. That 
office, therefore — and I am speaking of things qucB ipse 
vidi, et quorum pars parva fui — is not only to the 
Colonies a distant power, with all the inconvenience 
of that distance, but practically an irresponsible power. 
In order to assign to the Colonies themselves the 
control over matters of merely local concern, a dis- 
tinction must be made between such matters and those 
of Imperial interest, which should be reserved for the 
Home authority. Now, it seems sufficient to those who 
oppose this proposition to say, " Oh, it is quite impos- 
sible : you cannot make such a distinction ; and when 
you had attempted it, you would only give occasion 
for endless litigation." On both points the objection 
seems to me insufficient. Why cannot you try ? The 
noble Earl said lately of those to whom I belong — 
the members of the Colonial Eeform Society — that on 
this question of the separation between Imperial and 
local matters, we are all split into sections, and that 
each has his crotchet as to how that separation should 
be made. But what we say is, that, take any of the 
systems so proposed, any of the crotchets that pro- 
ceed on such a separation, and you would get a far 
better system than that which now prevails, and one 
open to further improvement. For after all, as regards 
the vast majority of cases, no doubt could possibly 
exist whether or not they were of only local interest. 
So far the classification could be made without diffi- 
culty or dispute ; and the mere attempt to do so, and 
the knowledge that, at least with respect to the mass of 
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their local subjects, they would be self-governed, would 
be a greater boon to our Colonies than anything that 
has lately been done. 

Again I say, why do not you try f You have an 
excellent example by analogy — the relation between 
the Union and the several states of America. A scheme 
proceeding upon this separation has been proposed by 
various persons, chiefly in what I will venture to say 
is the most able and comprehensive plan that has yet 
been propounded on this subject, the frame of a Bill 
laid before the House of Commons by Sir William Moles- 
worth. 

The objection as to litigation, in fact, points to one 
of the advantages of the scheme. No doubt there would 
be disputes as to whether a given subject belongs to 
one class or to the other ; but whereas all disputes now 
are settled in the dark by the Colonial OflEice, by what 
we propose all such questions would be settled in due 
and open course of law, in the face of day, by a judicial 
tribunal, such as the Committee of Privy Council, after 
the analogy of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Here, again, it is said, with a singular inadvertence, 
that the Colonies would gain nothiag ; that the Crown 
would be only acting through its Privy Coimcil, where- 
as before it acted through its Colonial Offica But, of 
course, as before, with reference to the all-important 
point, the confidence which the Colonists would feel in 
the administration of the system, there is all the differ- 
ence in the world as to the manner in which the thing 
is done — ^between a secret and irresponsible authority, 
and a public tribunal acting with the solemnity of judi<* 
cial procedure. 
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concession on our pari, by the great Colony of Canada ; 
and Australia will do the sama Canada has obtained 
it by its own growth, and by the force of events, so that 
it practically knows and feels tliat it has self-goyemment, 
which is as good a security as any Colony can desire. 
But here, again, the whole difference lies in the manner 
in which the end has been reached. Canada has reached 
it by a process which has brought with it no gratitude, 
no attachment to this country, and, above all, no ade- 
quate assimilation of the character of the Colonial mind 
to the best elements of our society at home, which, as I 
have said, is what ought to be the main object in our 
view. We ought to look on our Colonial empire not 
as a great machinery of export and import trade, and of 
material benefit to ourselves, but as imposing on us the 
responsibility of worthily foimding great nations, which 
they will be, throughout the world ; and, therefore, the 
character of the communities we are so founding, is the 
one great point for our consideration. 

My Lords, I further regret this Bill when I consider 
the particular character and condition of the Australian 
Colonies. Whatever the North American Colonies may 
be, they are pretty nearly beyond our reach now, to 
mould or to influence them. The Australian Colonies 
are still in their youth : it is still in our power, as I 
believe, to train them towards what we would wish them 
to be, by communicating to them good political institu- 
tions. The present Bill, while it gives them too little 
power of self-regulation in some respects, gives them too 
much in others. We ought to give them the outline of 
their system ourselves, leaving it to them to fill it up : 
whereas here we give them an outline which is confes- 
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sedly not the best, and we leave it to them, if they 
please, to alter that outline ; while, at the same time, we 
keep to ourselves a universal power over all the smallest 
details of their local administration. 

My Lords, it is tine that a sort of satisfaction is felt 
in these Colonies at this measure, compared with the 
still worse system which they had before ; but this very 
circumstance makes it the less likely that a really good 
system will ever be introduced, when we have induced 
them to acquiesce in the inferior one ; and therefore 
causes me to lament still more the passing of this Bill. 

My Lords, for these reasons, though I cannot think of 
dividing the house, I shall say — Not Content, to the third 
reading of the Bill. 
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ON THE 

COLONIAL EMPIRE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bead to the Amblecote Clmrcli of England Young Men's 

Association. 

When I liad the honour, some time ago, to preside at 
the Annual Meeting of this Association, a wish appeared 
to be entertained by some of its members that I should 
follow the example set by many of its friends since its 
formation, by delivering a Lecture on some subject of 
general interest. At the time I did not much expect 
that I should ever be able to comply with that wish. 
In my view, the due performance of such a function im- 
plies a systematic knowledge of some subject involving 
some, not inconsiderable, amount of research and reflec- 
tion ; and the course of my life, which has nminly been 
one of practical duties in various directions, has not been 
favourable to the acquisition of such knowledga It 
recently, however, occurred to me that there is one sub- 
ject concerning which, from particular circumstances, I 
happen to have been called to think and inform myself, 
far indeed from completely, yet stUl perhaps to a greater 
extent than most of those whom I am now addressing : 
and I immediately felt, as I need hardly say, that it 
would be a great pleasure to me if I could confer any, 
even a slight, benefit upon the Association, by cajling 
their attention to it in the form of a Lecture. That sub- 
ject is the one which has been annoimced to you — ^namely. 
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our Colonial Empire, and that especiallj in its religious 
aspect and condition. 

I must say a few words at the outset on both parts 
of this designation. I have not said simply our Colonies, 
but our Colonial Empire ; nor that again generally, but 
mainly in its religious aspect To advert first to the 
latter point : it is clear that there are several reasons, in 
the consideration of such a question on an occasion like 
this, for limiting in some measure the scope of the in- 
quiry to some one prominent part of the subject. The 
whole subject of our Colonial Empire is too large to be 
completely gone through, both in respect of my own 
powers and of your tima I might indeed have at- 
tempted to do this with respect to some one Colony. 
But such information as this is within your reach without 
much difi&culty from various publications : and my object 
being rather to endeavour to set before you some general 
principles relating to Colonies and their relation to the 
mother-coimtry, it seemed clear that that could be better 
done by treating of our Colonial dominions as a whole, 
than by confining myself to only one part of them. 

In considering then in what point of view it would 
be most suitable to place the subject, I could have no 
hesitation in fixing upon the one which I have named — 
namely, the religious view. For this there is a general 
reason, that it is the most important one, and therefore 
entitled to the preference when a selection is to be made. 
But there is also a special reason, derived from the 
character of the body whom I am addressing. I doubt 
not that I am but expressing a feeling common to all its 
members, when I say that it is the peculiar happiness 
and pride of this Association that a strong and dis- 
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tinctive religious character is of its very essence, and is 
that which in its collective utterances it would always 
place in the strongest light and the most leading positioa 
I cannot be mistaken in this, for it is no more than has 
been recognised in the prominence given to what I lately 
read with hearty approval and satisfieu^tion, the first 
sentence in your last Beport : " The Committee of the 
Amblecote Church of England Young Men's Association 
desire to present their Sixth Annual Beport, with humble 
thankfulness to Almighty God for the continued progress 
of the Society, and with earnest prayer that its progress 
may be attended by that holy influence on the hearts 
and lives of its members, without which no prosperity 
can be truly valuable or lasting." This alone would 
therefore have justified the arrangement which I have 
proposed. 

I by no means, however, intend to confine myself 
wholly to the religious, or to any other distinct part of 
the question It is, again, a happy incident of the con- 
stitution of this Association, that its members are not 
precluded, within the limits of propriety and Mr dis- 
cussion, from reference to any matter which may tend to 
elucidate the subject before them. It would be indeed, 
if not contrary to positive rule, still probably unadvis- 
able, to introduce on such an occasion as this, what is 
commonly imderstood by the term party politics. But 
the politics of Colonies, or rather the politics concerning 
the relation between the Colonies and this country, do 
not seem to fall within the designation : and I intend, 
occasionally, to advert to them. 

I have only to add on this point — namely, the reli- 
gious aspect to be given to the question — ^that though I 
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am aware there are some I address who are not members 
of this Association, I must regard myself simply as 
addressing that body. I say this, because, though I 
hope to say nothing that will be ofifensive to any person 
or party, I shall have to make several remarks in which 
I can look for the sympathy, perhaps for the assent, only 
of members of the Church of England. 

To turn now to the former part of the designation 
which I have given to this subject. I have brought 
before you our Colonial Empira In introducing to jrou 
some remarks on this pointy the first thing to do seems 
to be, to state clearly what we mean by a Colony : to 
give some definition of it. For we shall find that con- 
siderable inaccuracy prevails in the common notions 
and expressions about this. People speak of forty 
Colonies belonging to England, or thereabouts ; which, 
without specifying them all, are classed as the North 
American, the West Indian, the Australian Colonies ; 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the Mauritius; the 
Mediterranean possessions of Malta and Gibraltar ; Sierra 
Leone, and the others on the West Coast of AMca ; 
and a few besides. But it is clear that there is some 
inexactness in this phraseology, from one simple con- 
sideration, that (besides the Hudson's Bay Company's 
territories in North America, to which I shall not 
farther advert), the East Indies, our great Indian Empire, 
are not included in this popular list : whereas the 
Mauritius for instance, and the island of Ceylon still 
more, which is nothing but a part of the East Indies, 
are in themselves, and in the nature of their relation to 
England, just the same as India ; and if the former are 
rightly called Colonies, so should the latter be. There 
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is a difference in the political machineiy by which India 
is governed, namely, through the East India Company, 
from that by which Ceylon is governed, which is through 
what is called the Colonial Office ; but this is the only 
difference. It has happened, perhaps from this, that 
the popular meaning of a Colony is what I have just 
indicated, a distant possession governed immediately by 
the Home Government through one of its departments, 
the Colonial Office ; whereas, if it is otherwise governed, 
as by a Company, it is not called a Colony. But it is 
plain that this is no definition at aU. A Colony of a 
country indicates that there is some actual connexion 
between the substance or body, so to speak, of the 
Colony, that is the people who form it, and that of the 
mother-country. If England happens to become pos- 
sessed of a distant country inhabited by certain natives, 
and merely sends a few official people to govern that 
country, leaving the natives occupying nearly the whole 
of it — as is mainly the case in India, Ceylon, &a ; or if 
England occupies some post for purposes of nulitary 
defence, with just enough force for that purpose only — 
as Gibraltar or Malta, such countries do not become 
Colonies ; they remain nearly as they were, only with 
a different government. We see jbhis immediately when 
we look at the words that are kindred to the word 
Colony — " to colonize," for exampla To colonize is not 
the same as to conquer and occupy, which it must be if 
Malta and Heligoland were rightly called Colonies. A 
conquered country may remain uncolonized. So also, a 
Colonist is never understood to mean simply an inhabi- 
tant of one of our foreign possessiona The German in 
Heligoland, the Frenchman in the Mauritius, or even in 
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Lower Canada^ is no Colonist of ours. A British Colonist 
must be of British race. 

This immediately points to the essential part of the 
definition of a Colony, which I may now proceed to 
give. The pure and rigid definition of a Colony of a 
given country is this : a previously imoccupied district, 
peopled and inhabited by emigrants fix)m that coimtry, 
or their descendants. Of course this definition would 
include a district previously occupied by Aborigines, but 
from which they are exterminated or removed, as it 
becomes unoccupied before the emigrants inhabit it* 

You will observe that this definition does not require 
that the Colony should be separated by the sea> or by 
anything else, from the mother-country, which is no 
essential part of the idea of a Colony. It may even be 
contiguous to the mother-country. We have already 
derived some benefit in the explanation of the subject, 
as is continually the case in all subjects, from the usages 
of language ; and what I have just said wiU be at once 
made clear by a recourse to the same principla For an 
expression, fiimiliar probably to all of you, is that of 
Home Colonization; it indicates a system to which 
great importance is attached by its promoters, by which 
much of the distress existing in this country and in 
Ireland should be relieved by the transplantation of 
considerable numbers of persons from the over-peopled 
districts of the land to the waste or unoccupied territories 
existing within it Here the Colony, far from being 

* It is also hardly necessary to observe, that it is not essen- 
tial to this definition, that the emigrants should be literally the 
sole occupants of the district It is sufficient that they should 
form the great and preponderating majority. 
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beyond the seas, is contiguous to, and even inclosed hj, 
the mother-country; yet it is with perfect propriety 
called a Colony in its first origin, though of course it 
immediately becomes a mere part of the mother-countiy. 
Upon this it is interesting to remark, though I will not 
dwell on it, but merely point it out and leave it to the 
further consideration of any who may wish to prosecute 
the subject, that the Western Provinces of the United 
States of America-;-fluch as Iowa, Wisconsin, &a — are in 
their first formation strictly and accurately colonies of 
the American Union.* No doubt in due time, as in the 
former instance, when consolidated and fully established, 
they become integral parts of the original body ; but it 
is provided in the most methodical manner by the 
American Constitution, that these new states, which are 
unoccupied districts of the vast Western territories in 
North America, constantly being replenished by emigra- 
tion from the teeming provinces in the East, shall, when 
first formed, and for a specified time afterwards, not 
become at once members of the Union on the same 
footing as the others, but shall be governed and educated; 
so to speak, on the precise principles of the relation 
between an infant Colony and its parent stock. 

A Colony therefore, properly speaking, is fully de- 
fined in the terms above stated. But, of course, when 
we speak of the Colonies of England, we must practically 
add to that definition, that the colony shall be a trans- 
marine possession — ^that is, one beyond the seas ; as aU 
regular Colonies of this country must be so. 

Now, if we bear this meaning of a Colony in mind, 
we shall see that that long list of forty Colonies so called, 

* See Boebuck on the Colonies of England, p. 75, &c. 
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which we adverted to before, must be considerably modi- 
fied and diminished Some of those possessions never 
have been Colonies in feet at all, and in all probability 
never wOl be so ; others are in a mixed, or in a transi- 
tion state, being either partly occupied and owned by 
natives and partly by Englishmen, or passing gradually 
from this condition to one in which the English shall be 
mainly, if not solely, the occupiers of the coimtry ; and 
a comparatively small nxmiber will appear to be Colonies 
in the complete sense — Elands owned and occupied by 
English people. 

In the first class are to be placed the European pos- 
sessions of Malta and Gibraltar, which are merely mili- 
tary posts ; the island of St. Helena, which is nearly the 
same ; the small island of Heligoland, within a short 
sail of England on the Danish coast, which is partly a 
military and partly a trading station ; our possessions 
on the middle coast of Western Africa, Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, and the Gambia, which were established 
partly also as military posts and partly as convenient 
stations for oiu* transactions relative to the slave trade ; 
the Falkland Islands, on the coast of South America ; 
and most of aU, the Ionian Islands in the Mediterranean, 
which I place last, as being properly not even a posses- 
sion of ours, but nominally independent states, under the 
protection of England according to treaty. 

Strictly speaking, the new settlement of Hongkong, 
on the coast of China, is to be placed in the second, if 
not in the third, of these classes. There is a consider- 
able Chinese population on the island, many of whom are 
landowners. According to this it should be placed in 
our second class. But as this native population is be- 
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coming more and more migratoiy, as the land seems to 
be passing more and more from their hands^ and as the 
English have already built and occupied a large and 
handsome town there called Victoria^ where a Bishop's 
See has been placed, it might almost be thought that the 
island was becoming a pure Colony. But though this 
might be true, if we regarded this settlement simply by 
itself, it is imiK>ssible not to see that practically it is 
but a small outpost of the huge Empire of China^ and 
that all our transactions upon and connected with it 
are, in fact, with a view to our relations with that 
Empire, and not to itself It is not a Colony, but a 
commercial station, and therefore, rather belongs to this 
our first ckss. Similar remarks may be made^ with 
even more force, as to the recently-formed settlement of 
Labuan, off the coast of Bomea 

With regard to the second of the above three classes, 
the West Indies can hardly indeed be said to be in a 
transition state, as respects the character and origin of 
their population, as they are among the oldest of our 
possessions, and have for a long time, if not from the 
beginning, undergone no material change in this respect 
But they are by no means pure specimens of Colonies, 
according to the definition I have given of a Colony, and 
must be classed as of a mixed description. Many 
English are permanently settled there; but the great 
majority of the population are native Indians, or other 
coloured persons imported from Africa or Hindostan. 
There is an important distinction, however, between the 
West Indies and others of our possessions of a similar 
mixed character, in respect not of the population but of 
the land. The whole of the soil in those islands may 



be said to belong to Englishmen, whereas in those other 
possessions the natives own much of it The English 
owners, however, are rarely resident — ^which it is much 
to be desired that they should be — ^but are persons living 
in this country, managing their estates by the means of 
local resident agents. 

Another mixed possession of this kind is Canada^ 
whether regarded as one Province, as constituted by recent 
enactments, or according to the familiar division of Upper 
or Western, and Lower or Eastern Canada. Upper 
Canada may be called a pure Englisji Colony ; but the 
bulk, though not the whole, of the population of Lower 
Canada is an ancient race of Frenchmen long and firmly 
established in the country. 

In reference to what I have called possessions in the 
transition state— from being partly or wholly occupied 
by natives or foreigners, to being wholly, or almost 
wholly, occupied by English — I would not be under- 
stood as saying confidently, that any of our possessions 
are such as evidently and ft^ly answer to this descrip- 
tion. Some of them, however, do so to a considerable 
extent, among which the most remarkable is the Cape 
of Grood Hope. The great majority of its inhabitants 
are at present not English, but Dutchmen and natives. 
But the extreme beauty and salubrity of its climate, 
and favourableness of its position, will probably continue 
more and more to attract the emigration thither, and 
permanent settlement, of persons from this countiy, 
who, it may be expected, will gradually more and more 
overspread the Colony. It is the only one of our pos- 
sessions, besides the Australian Colonies, to which a 
regular system of free emigration from England for the 
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labouring classes has been established by the Govern- 
ment ; and a constant stream of such emigration is now 
flowing from this country to the Cape, which will, of 
course, in various ways tend towards the consummation 
which I have mentioned. 

The Mauritius, and still more, Ceylon, may be, to 
some extent, in a similar condition. Large extents of 
their soil are now owned by Englishmen ; and, in Ceylon 
particularly, the incomparable fertility and various re- 
sources of the land will probably tend, in a great measure, 
to the establishment of English capital and population 
thera But, undoubtedly, the enormous number of na- 
tives in the island, amounting to near 1,500,000, and 
other circumstances, make the ultimate displacement of 
these natives and complete colonization of the country 
by Englishmen, an indefinitely remote, if not a chimeri- 
cal imagination. 

The remarkable colony of New Zealand belongs to 
this class ; it is occupied and owned, partly by natives, 
and partly by English. And it might be supposed that 
it should therefore be placed with the Cape or Ceylon, 
as one in which the population is in a transition state, 
and in which, ultimately, nearly the whole may be 
English. This, inasmuch as the natives are savage, 
would be according to that remarkable fact which some 
have called a mysterious law of Providence, others more 
truly have ascribed to the rapacity and injustice of civi- 
lized man, and which, hitherto, has been universal ; that 
wherever civilized white men have come in contact with 
savages, the savages have, in course of time, decayed, 
and ultimately disappeared as a race altogether, leaving 
the white man sole occupant of the land. But we will 
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by no means assume this of New Zealand ; on the con- 
tmy, it ha« hitherto been, and it it is hoped and in- 
tended, if possible, that it shall continue to be, a signal 
exception to this supposed law. At present, the settlers 
and natives are living together in complete harmony and 
constant intercourse ; the natives, much the most intel- 
ligent, as well as most powerful race of savages that have 
ever been discovered, are rapidly being converted to 
Christianity, and submitting themselves to English laws 
and customs ; and if successive Governors and Bishops 
of New Zealand shall have the spirit in this respect that 
animates the present holders of those important offices, 
we may hope that this great experiment — one of the most 
interesting that has ever been made in the course of 
human improvement — ^whether a savage race can be raised 
from its savageness and enabled to live with Europeans 
on a footing of equality and not of slavery, will meet 
with lasting success. We therefore class New Zealand 
as a mixed Colony in respect of population. 

You will thus perceive the truth of what I said above, 
that, numerically speaking, the real Colonies of England, 
constituting the third of the above-named classes, are 
but few out of the whole number of the countries popu- 
larly so called. For we have gone through the whole list, 
and shown that all we have mentioned are at present to 
be otherwise regarded than as Colonies in the fuU sense, 
with the two great and important exceptions which I 
now proceed to advert to — ^the North American (aU but 
Lower Canada) and the Australian Colonies. You will 
see at once why I have said that it is only numerically 
speaking that these Colonies form but a small part of 
the whole number of our foreign Dependencies. Beckoned 
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by weight and not by tale, they are fiur more important 
than all the rest of the Colonies put together. Their 
names are soon said : Canada, Nova Scotia^ New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland, and the 
Bermudas, in North America ; New South Wales and 
Port Philip, South Australia, Western Australia^ anil 
Van Diemen's Land, in Australia. But no one can esti- 
mate either what advantages and what glory to England 
these vast regions may or might now bring, or to what 
a height they may not, in future ages, advance the power 
and the renown of the British raca 

Both these groups of Colonies may be called pure 
British Colonies, that is^ composed of natives and descen- 
dants of Great Britain or Ireland. Yet even between 
these some distinction may be made. In North America 
we have already excepted Lower Canada from this de- 
scription ; and in the other continental Colonies, those 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, I believe there are 
also some few natives of France and other countries in- 
termingled. But, throughout the whole of the Austra- 
lian Colonies, properly so called, and excluding New 
Zealand, the inhabitants are of unmixed British origin. 
There are indeed a few natives, of whom I may hereafter 
say a little more ; but they are quite removed from what 
is commonly imderstood as the settled and inhabited 
parts of those Colonies, which are entirely occupied by 
British. In this respect, therefore, as being so entirely 
sprung from ourselves, as well as in respect of their 
youthful energy and hopefulness, their remoteness from 
and consequent independence of all other nations, and 
their immense capabilities of development in all the ele- 
ments which form great and free communities, there is pro- 
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bably no part of the Empire which more demands and will 
more amply requite the wisest care on the part of Eng- 
land, and would more deeply condemn her neglect or ill- 
usage, than these vast possessions in the Southern Ocean. 

I have thought it might be interesting and useful in 
this manner to lay down accurately what, properly 
speaking, are alone Colonies of England, and what are 
not But it will not be expedient, in pursuing the sub- 
ject, to look solely at these, namely, the North American 
and Australian Colonies. We may include all those 
where any considerable number of British subjects have 
permanent interests in the land as residents or owners ; 
excepting, however, Ceylon, which, though in some degree 
answering to this description, is in fact a part of India, 
and ought not, even in common parlance, to be reckoned 
among oiu* Colonies. And, according to this, our Colonial 
Empire may be said to consist mainly of the North 
American, the West Indian, and the Australian Colonies, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Now, when we so look upon it, and always bearing 
in mind our definition of a Colony, we may first be 
struck with the idea that no other nation at present, 
but England, has a Colonial Empire. Other nations 
have Colonies, as France, Spain, HoUand ; though, per- 
haps, not Colonies in the full and proper sense. But 
an Empire implies something great, if not vast; and 
these comparatively small possessions do not deserve 
that name. Again, other nations have large foreign 
possessions — ^that is, removed from the land they them- 
selves occupy — as Eussia and Turkey ; but they are 
in no sense Colonies. But I think we may go further, 
and say that, with very few exceptions, there is no in- 
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stance recorded in history of a Colonial Empire such as 
England possesses. The chief exception is, the Spanish 
possessions in America, subsequent to the discovery of 
that quarter of the world. By a course of the most 
merciless barbarity, the Spaniards almost entirely exter- 
minated the natives whom they found in those countries, 
and, occupying them with their own people, constituted 
what may fairly be called a Colonial Empire. Perhaps 
the same may be said of the Portuguese, or the Dutch, 
and, during some part of its history, of the Moorish Em- 
pire ; but, with these reservations, there is not even an 
apparent exception to be found in modem history to 
what I have sai4 In ancient hiatoiy I need only briefly 
advert to the cases of the Greeks and the Bomans. 

With regard to the latter, the Bomans can hardly be 
said to have been a colonizing people in the complete 
sense of the word. Italy indeed was in great measure 
colonized from Bome ; but that country is rather looked 
upon as itself the home of the Boman Empire, and, al- 
though throughout the vast extent of that empire, there 
were what were called Colonies (as we read in the Acts 
of the Apostles that Philippi was a Colony),* and, 
although they were partly occupied by natives of Italy, 
yet they seem rather to have been foreign possessions 
held and governed from Bome for political purposes, but 
in which the bulk of the people were still foreigners, 
than offshoots from Bome as a parent country. 

On the other hand, the Greeks were eminently 
Colonizers in the fullest sense. •Oiu* word metropolis is 
a Greek word, of which we have changed the sense ; in 
the original it meant simply what we call the mother- 

* Acts xvi. 12. 
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country. Now you may have observed that I did not 
include, in the definition of a Colony, any political con- 
nexion, any connexion of government between the 
Colony and the country from which it was settled. It is 
no necessary part of it We are in the habit of talking 
of Colonies and Dependencies as if they were the same 
thing ; but a Colony may be quite independent The 
Greek Colonies can scarcely be said to have been Depend- 
encies at aU. The Greeks, especially the Athenians, 
founded great and flourishing Colonies in Asia Minor, 
Italy, and elsewhere. They did so in the most systematic 
and deliberate manner, by sending out from themselves 
large and organized bodies, prepared to establish, in the 
vacant lands which they went to occupy, communities^ 
and constitutions in aU respects resembling what they 
had left behind. But when so established, their con- 
nexion with the country from which they sprang became 
one almost of equality, instead of being one of depend- 
ence. They made their own laws, and supported their 
own institutions ; and were bound by little beyond a 
general obligation to be friends with the parent state, 
and to be her allies in war. 

Now, we shall not hastily conclude that this system 
was an inferior one to the Colonial system of modem 
times, as usually administered, especially in the most 
recent days of English history. That system is the 
exact reverse of the Greek system in the important par- 
ticulars to which I have referred. We attempt to govern 
the whole of our Colonies immediately from home, by a 
Government Department sitting in London. More so 
indeed in some cases than others. Those of our Colonies 
in which elective representative bodies are part of the 

C2 
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local legislature, do to a much greater extent administer 
their own affairs than the others, called the Crown 
Colonies. But in all of these there is not a law or ordi- 
nance that can be passed which does not require the 
consent of the Home Government to give it validity ; 
and, on the other hand, in many of the Colonies, the 
expense even of their civil institutions is in part defrayed 
out of taxes raised at home. I shall say a little more on 
this question presently ; in this place I will only point 
out to you how it illustrates, in another way, what I said 
before, that we have hardly any parallel case in histoiy 
to the British Colonial Empira Bome had a vast empire, 
but not properly Colonial The Greeks had Colonies ex- 
tensive enough, relatively to the parent states, to be 
called an Empire ; but an Empire implies a central power 
as well as large extent, and that did not^ in iaxst, exist in 
the Greek system. 

In these last considerations we approach the most 
serious part of the question, to which, as was said, I 
wish especially to draw your attention this evening : I 
mean the moral, the religious, responsibility of this 
country with regard to its Colonies. Such a res^nsi- 
bility, in the case of nations and Governments as well as 
individuals, is of course determined and measured by the 
amount of power and of influence which the superior 
party reserves and exercises over the inferior. Now 
this moral responsibility, in the Greek system, may be 
said to have ceased with the foundation of the Colony. 
The Greeks were of course answerable for the character 
of those whom in the first instance they sent forth, 
and the manner in which they sent them; but not, 
except as involved in this, for the subsequent career 
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of themselves or their descendants. Contrariwise, by 
retaining its Colonists in real dependence on itself the 
Govenunent of this country, and this country through 
its Government, assxmied as much responsibility, what- 
ever that may be, for the welfare of Canada and ITew 
South Wales, as it had for that of Middlesex and York- 
shire ; and this applies to all our foreign possessions. 
It is therefore on this country that we in great measure 
look as accountable, .when we consider the motives that 
led to the establishment of our Colonies, their subsequent 
career, or their present state. 

Now, it seems the proper place here to say, that I 
have no particular wish, by this Lecture, to flatter and 
inflate, in the minds of any of us, the feelings of pride 
and glorification with which we are apt to contemplate 
our enormous Empira I do not say that all such 
feelings of satisfaction are wrong, or that much good 
may not be drawn from them. But they are sufficiently 
natural and spontaneous. They need very little pamper- 
ing and fostering. Eather let us dwell on what I have 
already suggested : the responsibility, the duties, which 
this countiy has assumed when investing itself with 
this Empire. If such a view should fail to inspire as the 
other does,, nothing but what is pleasant and flattering 
to our human feelings — ^if at best it should produce but 
mixed emotions — I cannot help that Let us look at 
the truth. On the Colonial domain of England, it is 
said, the visible sun never sets. True. On how much, 
or how little, of that vast domain, has the Sun of 
Bighteousness ever risen ? 

With such thoughts as these in our minds, perhaps 
we can do no better than attempt to foUow, very briefly 
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and partially, the arrangement of the subject just indi- 
cated, and notice, with respect to our American and oiu* 
Australian Colonies, and mainly in the religious aspect 
which we have before us — first, the motives which may 
be traced in the minds of their first planters ; next, their 
progress ; lastly, their present state. 

On the first point it is material to observe that the 
formation of most, if not all, of our present Colonies, 
was the deliberate act of the State of England. In this 
respect it resembled the Greek colonization, which was 
the act of the collective nation which sent forth the 
settlers. It is not necessarily so. The Colony must, at 
some step or other, if it is to be a part of the Empire, be 
taken under the care and government of the mother- 
country ; but in its first formation it may have originated 
in theVduntary efforts of some of its inhabitante^This 
was in great measure the case in the first plantation of 
that renowned country, once our Colony, now no longer 
ours, but to which we will briefly refer, as having pre- 
ceded the establishment of most of our possessions, and 
as eminently illustrative of some of the principles 
which we have in view — ^the United States of America. 
As to some of them, indeed, the first settlers from Eng- 
land obtained a Royal Charter at the very outset of their 
undertaking, which thus may be said to have become a 
national one. But with regard especially to the New 
England States, you are probably aware that their 
earliest origin was in the discontent of certain of the 
Puritans in the l7th Century with their religious con- 
dition at home ; who in consequence, with nothing 
beyond the passive acquiescence of the King,* left their 

* Grahame's History of the United States, VoL L pp. 188, 190-1. 
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native shores, and founded Transatlantic commiinities 
which, whatever we may think of various circumstances 
in their history, were undoubtedly imbued in this their 
beginning with the deepest piety, and the purest wish 
to exhibit models of Christian commonwealths. But 
this private character, so to speak, only belonged to 
these Colonies in their very infancy. England very 
soon conceived hopes of being able to turn them to her 
own interest, especially by means of commercial restric- 
tions, and accordingly bound them for this purpose by 
much closer ties to herself than existed at the time of 
their foundation. And from this time till the period of 
American independence, the main features of the con- 
nexion between this country and those Colonies, as far 
as belongs to our present purpose, may be said to have 
been close commercial restriction and monopoly of the 
Colonial trade, intended for the benefit of England, and 
neglect on her part of the religious state of the depend- 
encies. Something further will be added hereafter on 
the former, as part of the general political question of 
Colonial relation ; at present we will only remark that, 
as is well known, the end of that political system was 
the loss of the North American Colonies. But the latter, 
or religious question, is far from being unconnected with 
the chain of causes which led to that separation. The 
spirit in which the politicitos of the early part of last 
century often regarded the religious state of North 
America is illustrated with such extraordinary force by 
the recorded saying of one of them, that I cannot but 
quote it ; although in another poiut of view the anecdote 
refers not to the operation of this spirit, but to one of 
the exceptions to that operation which the English 
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Government sometimes permitted. His name, which 
deserves to be hung for ever on the gibbet of history, 
was Seymour ; he was Attorney-General in the year 1703. 
The Colonists of Virginia had at length obtained from 
the Crown that which, after a century and a half, is now 
being attempted with more or less success in almost all 
our Colonial Dioceses ; the institution of a Chartered Col- 
lege in the Colony, for the education of all classes, espe- 
cially of Missionary clergymen and teachers ; and towards 
its erection, the moderate contribution of £2000 from 
the Government Against this contribution, however, 
the said Attorney-General remonstrated : " £2000 ?" he 
said ; " you shall not have £2000 ; why do you want 
it?" A delegate from the Colony represented what 
seems a material and unquestionable fact in the case, 
that the Colonists had souls to be saved as well as their 
brethren in England. His reply has in it a d^ree of 
coarse humour, and perhaps on first hearing it we may 
be struck by a sense of the ludicrous ; but I rely on 
the right feeling of this meeting that they will not for a 
moment dwell on this aspect of it, but rather think with 
shame on the truly fiendish spirit which could prompt 
such an answer from a Minist.er of State — an answer 
which only embodied with singular force a view far too 
prevalent in this country formerly on this subject. He 
replied, " Never mind your souls ! grow tobacco !"♦ 

The spirit of these words is indeed one which is to 
be traced in every instance where one man makes another 
a mere machine to get wealth for him, and not the least 

* Franklin's Correspondence, quoted in Grahame's Histoiy of 
the United States, Vol. L p. 135, n. The original expiessioii ifl 
even stronger. 
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often in this country : in the ignorant agricultural 
labourer, the over-worked domestic servant, the factory 
child ; but never perhaps has it been so undisguisedly 
put forth as in this truly diabolical declaration. 

This spirit, then, I say, had not a little to do with 
the alienation of feeling on the part of the North American 
Colonies towards England, which, when further roused 
at a later period by the imwonted imposition of an Im- 
perial tax, led them so readily to wish to abandon their 
connexion with her. It might be shown, if I had time 
to go into details, that wherever the influence of the 
Church of England was most felt in these Colonies, there 
also was the most loyal feeling towards the Crown of 
England, and conversely.* But what power the State 
in this coimtry had, for the extension and encouragement 
of this religious influence, was never in any adequate 
degree exerted. The Society for the Propagation of the 

* See Hawkins's Missions of the Church of England, especially 
pp. 210, 212, 241-2, 253-4, 304-5, 328, 330. 

I shall not be understood as insinuating the slightest pallia- 
tion for the long course of misgovemment on the part of this 
country towards the Colonies which she so deservedly lost ; least 
of all for the fatal measures which immediately preceded and 
caused the separation. I speak only of the fact, as above stated. 

This statement is quite consistent with, and is indeed illus- 
trated by, the fact that at a late period of our American dominion, 
the proposal to introduce Episcopacy into these Colonies, to be 
established by law, with a general jurisdiction, and supported out 
of the public funds of the provinces, met with strong though 
partial opposition, especially in Puritan New England. (Grahame*s 
History of the United States, vol. iii. pp. 309-12, vol. iv. pp. 1 38, 
140, 305.) It must be remembered that this writer, though of 
signal learning and ability, was deeply imbued with republican 
and anti-ecclesiastical feelings. 
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Gospel was founded in 1701, as it has continued to exist 
since, for the very purpose of supplying the lack of 
national efforts for the establishment of Christianiiy in 
the settlements and Missions of North America. You 
will observe particularly that I am not here speaking of 
the general religious condition of these Colonies^ but of 
that condition in respect of the national will of the 
motlier-country as expressed through the Government 
and through the National Church. For in those days 
these two organs of the nation acted in such matters in 
a coincident manner. No Government ever thought of 
actively supporting, though it might passively allow, 
any form of religion but that of the Church of England ; 
nor can it be said that the nation or the Church acted 
on any large scale independently of the Government. 
But it would be very unjust to represent those Colonies 
as in the same state of religious neglect with respect to 
other forms of Christian belief, as they were in respect 
to the Church of England. Maryland was colonized by 
Eoman Catholics, New England by Puritans, Pennsyl- 
vania by Quakers ; and were all more or less strongly 
imbued with the distinctive character, and provided with 
the religious institutions, of these various conmiunitiea 
But these were the private efiforts of isolated bodies, and 
in no sense can be said to have proceeded jErom the 
nation as a whole. 

I am speaking then here of the Church of England ; 
and it is a singular and lamentable fact, that the frequent 
and explicit entreaties of the Churchmen among the 
Colonists themselves for that which, almost alone, abso- 
lutely requires the active consent of the State — ^namely, 
that Bishops should be given them — ^was met, especially 
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by ministers of openly iireKgious, if not atheistical minds, 
such as Sir B. Walpole,* and when the merely political 
reasons for an ecclesiastical establishment were felt more 
feebly than at home, by constant neglect and refusaLf 
On the importance of this great and fundamental element 
in our Colonial Church something further will hereafter 
be said. 

A slight practical acknowledgment of error in this 
respect was made after the loss of the Colonies now form- 
ing the American Union, by the establishment of the 
Bishopric of Nova Scotia, the first of our Colonial Sees, 
with nominal jurisdiction over our remaining posses- 
sions in that quarter. But with regard to these, with the 
exception of Canada, namely the maritime dependencies 
of Nova Scotia (afterwards divided into two provinces, 
called Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) and Newfound- 
land, it must be said that their origin also, like that of the 
more southern provinces in that continent, as far as the 
State in England was concerned, was more from thedesiye 
of gainful traflBc than anything else, and indeed of traffic 
exclusively gainM to this country. J The timber and the 
fishing trade, especially the latter in Newfoundland, were 
the most important branches of this commerce : and so 
much so, that in the time of Burke, though by no means 
at present, the Newfoundland trade was reckoned the 

* See Lord Hervey's Memoirs, VoL ii. p. 527. 

t See Hawkins's Missions of the Cliurch of England, especially 
Chap. xviL and pp. 376, 383-6. 

X The possession of Nova Scotia was long disputed between 
France and England. But it seems to have been first occupied 
by the English, in the time of James I. 

Prince Edward's Island was ceded by the French, with Cape 
Breton, in 1745. 

D 
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most valuable part of the whole foreign trade of the 
empire.* But so little was this looked on as constituting 
a claim on this country for moral benefits in letum fcft 
these material advantages, that it was not till recently 
that that large though uninviting Colony was looked upon 
as more than a mere station, or endowed with either civil 
or ecclesiastical institutions at all commensurate with its 
conditioat And yet to the considerate Christian, it 
mighthave been thought, the contemplationof an ignorant 
and irreligious population of fishermen could not but have 
suggested those sacred and familiar words : " Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men."} — Of the results of 
this course of policy, a little more will be said when we 
come to speak of the actual condition of these Colonie& 
The title of this country to these possessions was that 
of original occupatioa The case of Canada is different: 
that, as you are aware, was obtained by conquest ; a mode 
of acquisition which, when the war is a legitimate one, 
and the acquiring coimtry recognizes themoral obligations 
of possession as well as its mere rights, is not open to 
objection. It cannot be said that England adequately 
fulfilled the latter of these conditions. In Lower Canada 
indeed, where, as I have said, the population was French 
and Eoman Catholic, we were bound by treaty to recog- 
nize and allow the existing Church establishment to 

* Observations on a Late State of the Nation : Burke's Works, 
Vol. ii. p. 66. 

t It was formerly the practice to send as Governor to New- 
foundland some naval officer, who went in May and returned in 
November every year. Pennant's Arctic Zoology, quoted in 
EncycL Britann., Art. Newfoundland. 

See also Hawkins's Missions of the Church of England, p. 347. 

t Matt. iv. 19. 
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remain ; and, from the stationary character of that popu- 
lation, I believe its condition in this respect is not now 
materially different from what it was then. But in 
Western or Upper Canada^ which may be said to have 
been colonized and formed almost entirely since the con- 
quest, thie religious neglect of which this country for a 
long time was guilty, was similar to what we have noticed 
in regard to the other Colonies ; and with the less excuse, 
inasmuch as in French Canada the example of a religious 
establishment, which had been planted there by the care 
of the Government of France and the Church of Eome, 
was remarkably complete and well organized. I have 
only time to notice one illustration of this neglect on the 
part of the English Government In the change of the 
constitution of the Canadas, enacted by what is called 
the Constitutional Act of 1791, passed by Mr Pitt, a 
provirion was made for the reservation throughout the 
province of certain lands for the support of the Clergy. 
But this provision was a dead letter, and never acted 
upon for 50 years; the only effect of it being that these 
lands were left waste and unoccupied amidst the advanc- 
ing cultivation of the Province, retarding thus instead of 
advancing its progress in civilization ; and it is only of 
late years, that steps have been taken in earnest to apply 
these lands to their intended purpose, with this significant 
difference, however, that whereas the framers of the Act 
unquestionably meant them for the sustentation of min- 
isters of the Church of England, the altered state of feel- 
ing on these points has made it imavoidable to appropriate 
them to the use of various denominations of Protestant 
Christians. 

Of the West Indian Colonies, the large and fertUe 
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province of Guiana, better known as Demerara, on the 
mainland of South America, and a few of the islands, as 
Trinidad and St Lucia, were obtained by conquest or 
cession from the French, Spanish, or Dutch, in the last 
great war. But the greater number of the insular posses- 
sions of Great Britain in those seas have belonged to us 
for two centuries or more : the most celebrated of them, 
Jamaica, was first occupied in the time of CromwelL 
Originally, like all those countries, it had follen to the 
lot of Spain, in consequence of the fortunate advantage 
obtained by that kingdom over the rest of Europe in 
having sent out Columbus under her auspices ; and it 
came into the hands of England by conquest Others, 
as Antigua, Barbadoes, St Kitt's, were acquired by unop- 
posed occupation, some of them indeed appearing to have 
been almost desert at the time when the English took 
possession of them. The objects in view seem to have 
been partly, as in the case of other Colonies, the estab- 
lishment of a valuable monopolized trade, partly the 
military one of an effective counterpoise, in those posses- 
sions, to the power of other nations, especially that of 
Spain, so much dreaded in those times. 

It" may be admitted, that in some respects in the West 
Indies, as regarded the free population of the islands, 
something more of a systematic religious provision was at 
one time or another established under the authority of 
England, than in others of her dependencies. Parochial 
divisions were made, and legal endowments for ministers, 
by the Colonial Legislatures. But the whole history of the 
connexion between England and the West Indies, even 
before they came into our possession, is blurred and 
blotted by the pervading presence of those accursed ele- 
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ments^ slavery and the slave-trade. It was in the reign 
of Elizabeth, while all that quarter of the world was still 
under Spanish sway, that the first ship-load of Africans 
was conveyed by English hands to America, and sold to 
the Spaniards. The ill-starred speculator who opened 
thus this fountain of evO, was named Sir John Hawkins.* 
It is not certain that he deliberately intended to sell these 
unfortunate creatures into real slavery : he may have 
meant simply to transfer them to a scene of suitable and 
advantageous labour, himself receiving remimeration, as 
a sort of contractor, from those who engaged them. But 
this was in &ct the beginning of the African slave-trade : 
and till 1807 the history of our West Indian Colonies is 
mainly the history of our share in that atrocious system, 
which England at length in that year gave up. Till 1833, 
when the great Act of Emancipation passed, it is the 
history of West Indian slavery : a far less evil indeed than 
the trade which supplied the human subjects of that 
slavery, but still fraught with evils that cannot easily be 
exaggerated. 

I am not of course going into any lengthened ac- 
count of these systems. The origin of our West 
Indian Colonies has been stated : and confining fiiyself 
to the view which I have formerly mentioned, that of 
the moral responsibility of this coimtry as to the actual 
condition of the population subject to its dominion, I 
will advert shortly to the state in which, during the far 
greater part of the time for which we have possessed 
those islands, this coimtry was content, nay studious, 
to leave the majority of their inhabitants, namely the 
slaves. We assume now that these slaves were to be 

♦ Grahame's History of the United States, Vol. L p. 16, etc 
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imported, and were to be in bondage^ a systeni of course 
in itself most deeply criminal ; but we look upon them 
simply as subjects of England. 

Now the cruelties which, as we know, were often 
inflicted by slav&owners on their slaves^ were never 
actually countenanced by the law, though the redress 
provided by it was frequently a very inadequate one ; 
but as to the broad £Etcts of their condition as a popula- 
tion, in reference to our particular subject^ it is best 
described by the simple statement that on the whole 
they were left in a state of heathenism. It is impos- 
sible from want of time to produce lengthened evidence 
of this ie^t ; but I will quote two passages from an in- 
teresting Collection of Sermons preached at the anni- 
versaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, selected from the whole period of its existenoe 
since 1701. The first is from Bishop Butler, writing in 
1739 ; and those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
style of that great writer, wiU be aware how much more 
is conveyed than the mere words taken strictly would 
signify, in the grave irony of his expressions. "Of 
these our Colonies, the slaves ought to be considered as 
inferior members, and therefore to be treated as members 
of them, and not merely as cattle or goods. Nor can 
the highest property possible to be acquired in these 
servants, cancel the obligation to take care of their 
religious instruction. Despicable as they may appear 
in our eyes, they are the creatures of Gk)d, and of the 
race of mankind for whom Christ died ; and it is inex- 
cusable to keep them in ignorance of the end for which 
they were made, and the means whereby they may 
become partakers of the general redemption. On the 
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oontraiy, if the necessity of the case requires that they 
be treated mth the very utmost rigour that humanit3r 
will at all permit^ as they certainly are, and, for our 
advantage, made as miserable as.they well can be in the 
present world, this surely heightens our obligation to 
put them into as advantageous a situation as we are able 
with r^ard to another/'* It is needless to point out 
what a view this discloses of the temporal, as well as 
spiritual, condition of the slaves. 

The second extract was written more than, forty 
years later, by Bishop Porteus. "They" (the slaves) 
'^are^ in general, considered as mere machines and in- 
struments to work with, as having neither imderstand- 
ings to be cultivated, nor souls to be saved. To the 
greater part not so much as the mere ceremony of 
baptism is administered ; and scarce any enjoy sufficient 
leisure or assistance for a proper degree of instruction in 
the doctrines and the duties of religion. Simday is, 
indeed, a day which they are generally indulged with 
for their own use ; but they spend it, commonly, not in 
attending pubKc worship or receiving private instruction, 
but in visiting and trafficking with each other, or in 
cultivating their own little allotments of land, for which, 
except in one island, that of Jamaica, they have seldom 
any other time allowed them. Thus it comes to pass 
that, in the British Islands alone, there are upwards of 
four hundred thousand human beings, of whom much 
the greatest part live, most literally, without God in the 
world ; without any knowledge of a Creator or a Be- 
deemer; without any one principle of natural or of 

* Sermons before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 1845, p. 76 : Butler's Works, VoL ii p. 292. 
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revealed religion, without the idea of one moral duty 
except that of performing their daily task, and escaping 
the scourge that constantly hangs over them. The con- 
sequence is, that they are heathens, not only in their 
hearts, but in their lives." * 

No doubt exceptions may be found to these state- 
ments, both in the legislation and the manners of these 
Colonies in former times. But the importance of those 
exceptions may in some degree be estimated from the 
following observation : that in a work written in 1794 
in palliation of slavery and the slave-trade, the Chapter 
relating to the existing condition of the slaves in the West 
Indies contains not a word about their religious state ;f 
and their moral state as influenced by Christianity may 
be judged from the fact, that this writer quietly speaks 
of polygamy as general among the slaves, and says that 
its abolition would be inconsistent with their supersti- 
tions. 

With one word about the Cape of Good Hope, I must 
pass on to the AustraUan Coloniea The Cape was con- 
quered and lost more than once in the French war, but 
finally ceded to us at the peace in 1815. Of its religi- 
ous condition it must be said, that at the time when its 
first Bishop was sent out there, about three years ago, 
while there was none of our possessions in which Dis- 
senting bodies had shown greater and more laudable 
zeal in missions, there was none in which the Church of 
England had fallen into more feebleness and decay. Of 
the great improvement, and still greater promise of im- 

* Sermons, &c., p. 169 : Porteus's Works, VoL iL p. 396. 
t Edwards's History of the West Indies, R iv. ch. 5. 
X Ibid., VoL ii. p. 147. 
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provementy that has taken place there since that time, 
a little may be added hereafter. 

The origin of the Australasian Colonies in Kew Hol- 
land and Yan Diemen's Land was different from the 
preceding. It is perfectly simple and indisputable, and 
easily described. New South Wales was, at its first 
foundation about sixty years ago, nothing but what is 
so well knownas Botany Bay. The first English settlers 
in those magnificent regions of the earth, were a small 
batch of convicts and nothing else, with their keepers, 
sent to those newly-discoVered territories in the stress 
under which this coimtry then laboured as to the dis- 
posal of her criminals, after the loss of the North Ameri- 
can Colonies, to which they used to be sent. Anything 
more opposed, than this specimen of Colonization, to the 
grand idea, and even to the imperfect examples which have 
been given, of that noble work, cannot well be imagined. 
Contrast^ for a moment, the old Greek emigration, with 
its freedom, its mixture of classes, its household gods 
accompanying — or even the Pilgrim Fathers of America, 
leaving the shores of Holland after a solemn united 
prayer, and pastoral address, and benediction — ^with this 
obscure and ignominious plantation of undiluted vice, 
without priest* or teacher, with no penitence for the past 
and no care for the future, on that solitary coast ! 

Such was the origin of the Australian Colonies : and 
for some time such also was their progress, for no free 
settlers went there for several years after their first 
beginning. It is as if it had been intended, that these 
nations, for they will be no less, situated as they are in 

* [I believe this is not quite correct. See life of Wilber- 
force, L 268.] 
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r^ons boundless alike in extent and capabilities^ instead 
of again symbolizing, as they will do, the oak of centoiieSy 
emblematic of their mothei^countTy, were to be but as 
the ephemeral mushroom, and therefore fitly planted and 
nurtured, as that is, in the mere filth and refuse of the 
world. 

The history of these Colonies is so recent, that their 
immense progress and improvement from this foul be- 
ginning may be better treated of under the head of their 
actual condition than otherwise. But with reference to 
the element which has been adverted to, and which has 
marked their condition more or less fix)m the first, namely 
convictism, a few remarks must be made. I said that 
the origin of the Australian was different from that of 
the American Colonies. But a dismal sort of analogy 
may be fancied, in a religious respect, between England's 
treatment of the slaves exported &om Africa to America, 
and her treatment of the convicts transported &om home 
to Australia. The slaves began as heathens, and re- 
mained so. The convicts were worse: b^inning as 
nominal Christians, they fell to a state more guilty than 
heathenism, and so passed to their punishment ; and in 
this state they also remained. Let the following fact be 
sometimes remembered by those whose special delight 
it is to dwell on the fair side of the history of this 
country : that till the year 1842, no religious provision 
whatever was made by the Government of England for 
the reformation of her transported criminals in Australia. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that criminals actually 
under punishment, are both themselves entirely power- 
less, even if they had the wish, towards their own spiri- 
tual improvement, and are almost entirely beyond the 
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reach of any voluntary efforts of individuals : and that 
therefore, as here in England the institution of Gaol 
Chaplains paid by the Gk)vemment sufficiently proves, 
the State itself is responsible for the caie of them in 
these respects. 

What was then done, and has been attempted since, 
will be referred to subsequently: meanwhile I will only 
add, that the results of our Transportation system, in the 
condition of our convicts, especially in Van Diemen's 
Land and Norfolk Island, were so indescribably fright- 
ful, that at the present moment the Government, having 
been forced on this accoimt for a time to suspend Trans- 
portation to the existing penal Colonies, iind the greatest 
possible difficulty — a difficulty which I do not believe 
they will ever entirely surmount — in resuming it to 
those Colonies, or in establishing it to any others, from 
the utter repugnance of all of them to admit within their 
borders what has elsewhere proved to be a germ that 
was to expand into such a terrible growth of evil ; and 
without their own consent we could not if we would, 
and we ought not if we could, to compel them to do so. 
Some of you may have noticed in the newspapers that 
at this moment the Cape Colony is in a state of what 
must almost be called passive rebellion, on this account. 
T am not concerned to defend all that the inhabitants of 
that Colony have done in this matter ; and I am bound 
to state my opinion, though not without much doubt and 
hesitation, that this feeling in our Colonies is a some- 
what exaggerated one, and that under certain regulations, 
which I cannot specify at length, it is not hopeless that 
Transportation might be so conducted as to be even bene- 
ficial to our dependencies, as it is almost indispensable 
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to ourselves : and that it might be no more than a fair 
contribution on their part towards alleviating the general 
necessities of the empire.^ But I am far enough from 
wondering at the existence of this feeling. On the con- 
trary, I consider it to be one highly praiseworthy in its 
nature; founded, as it is, on considerations obviously 
adverse to the mere pecuniary interests of those who 
hold it (as the labour of convicts would be beyond all 
doubt advantageous to them in that respect), but result- 
ing from a lofty and generous sense of their own moral 
dignity as free communities, and a determination to 

* I have said that I give this opinion with doubt and hesita- 
tion ; and I am satisfied that the more the whole of this difficult 
question is examined by any one, the less he will be inclined to 
advocate any given solution of it in the confident manner which 
we often hear. Nothing can be more palpable than the evils ; 
nothing less so, in my judgment, than the trustworthiness, in any 
high degree, of the remedies offered. 

With regard to the regulations alluded to in the text, with- 
out pretending to offer any original suggestions regarding them, 
I will only venture to adopt so much of what has been pro- 
pounded by others as may justify the following proposition : 
that if ever Transportation could be made comparatively innoxi- 
ous, it would be by attention to these principles in dealing with 
convicts : — 

1. A selection at home of convicts for transportation. 

2. Due religious provision for them, both in the voyage and 
in the Colony. 

3. Dispersion of them to the greatest possible degree. 

4. A preliminary period of reformatory discipline at home. 
But I am obliged to repeat that it may be feared, &om the 

feeling of our Colonists, that no such experiments wiH be tried 
with their consent ; in which case they must be given up. No 
difficulties are to be put in the scale against the disaffection of 
our dependencies on so vital a question as this. 
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preserve themselyes, and still more their posterity, &om 
pollutions such as from various reasons I can only allude 
to, but which have been realised to an extent that could 
not easily be exaggerated, within the lifetime of the pre- 
sent generation. 

I must be careful to point out, however, that when 
T say that the Australian Colonies originated in the trans* 
portation of a few convicts, I mean that the two oldest 
settlements in that quarter. New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, were planted in that manner. That was 
the beginning of our colonization there ; and if these 
two Colonies had not arisen, it is possible that the remain- 
ing ones would not But the new Australasian Colonies 
of South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand, 
are entirely independent, both in their origin and pro- 
gress, of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, and 
have not the slightest taint of convictism. Their inha- 
bitants are extremely sensitive on this point, and if I 
were to include them in the remotest manner among 
penal settlements they would justly call me a libeller. 
Indeed each of these Colonies has been established, 
with the countenance of the Government, by persons 
and companies eager to realize various theories of 
Colonization which, whether sound or not, have at least 
no mixture of anything in them which is not of the purest 
and loftiest nature. 

I have now gone through, as far as the time and other 
conditions of this address seemed to permit, the two first 
parts of this the chief narrative portion of the Lecture, 
namely the origin and progress of our chief Colonies : 
with the necessary limitations, however, when it was im- 
possible to do more than give a brief sketch, that I have 
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mainly adverted to their moral conditioD, and have wished 
to direct your attention principally to the part which this 
nation as a nation, and mostly as acting through its Go- 
vernment, has taken in the matter. It is true that* I 
have rather presented the dark side of this picture. And 
I certainly cannot with sincerity express any but this 
opinion — and I believe any fair inquirer voU be led to 
the same — that former Governments of this country have 
had on the whole but low and unworthy motives to guide 
them in the foundation and conduct of our Colonies. Not 
indeed that even in this view there is not a better side 
of the picture. One great merit, which has always been 
held to be the main ground of our security in the poses- 
sion of our vast Indian Empire — ^that of truthfulness in 
public dealings — may also be claimed, and perhaps with 
more justice, for England, in respect of her Colonies. 
None of them have been planted or maintained by fraud 
or trickery, either towards other nations or towards their 
original natives : what has been done has been done in 
the face of day. I meant to have dwelt somewhat on the 
question of the treatment of Aborigines in our Colonies ; 
but time will not allow me to say more than that, though, 
with the signal exception of New Zealand, those unfor- 
tunate races have been far too much neglected, they have 
never been visited by our Government with the shame- 
less fraud and cruelty, such as for example the Spanish 
Government sanctioned towards the unhappy Americans, 
after its misused discovery of that continent 

But now, with the single additional remark that this 
condemnatory view is to be understood only of the State, 
and that beyond all doubt the views of voluntary colon* 
izers and emigrants from this country have often been 
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of the highest character, — to which, and to the native 
goodness of the Anglo-Saxon race perpetuating itself in 
our Colonial descendants, we must attribute it that the 
faults or short-comings of our national policy on this sub- 
ject^ have to so great an extent been overruled in the 
actually resulting condition of those conmiunities, — I 
proceed to a short and general survey of the present 
aspect of the Colonies of which we have treated. And 
I have had the less scruple in dwelling more on the faults 
of past times in this regard than the merits, because im- 
doubtedly in the part of the subject to which we have 
now come, the most signal improvement may be asserted 
in those very respects, in which before we have pointed 
out matter for blame. I am not much addicted to large 
and sweeping comparisons of the present day with former 
times, such as many persons are fond of making, some 
in order to magnify, others as much in order to disparage, 
our own generation relatively to our forefathers. I doubt 
whether we have the means fully to make such a com- 
parison ; and I am sure that there is danger in either 
conclusion : danger of presumption on the one hand, of 
unthankfulness on the other. Still, to a man of well- 
regulated mind, it should perhaps lead to none but good 
results that he should recognise a gradual improvement 
in the progress of mankind, as a whole. It is a great and 
sober-minded writer, Mr. Hallam, who has said* that 
there is no passage in Homer which he more frequently 
repeats, or with more pleasure, than this : 

** We, with our sires compared, superior praise 
CSaim ju8tly."t 

♦ Constitutional History of England, Vol. i. p. 159, n. 4to. Edit 
t Iliad, iv. 481, Cowper's Translation. 
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At all events what I have said applies only to the whole. 
It is evident enough that in some respects we are better, 
in others worse than our ancestors : and there needs be 
no hesitation in saying that in the religious state of 
most of our Colonies, and in the feeling on that subject 
at home, there is at this day a very great improvement 
If this be so, and if there be hope of still further good 
progress in the future, we need not fear to feel pride and 
happiness in our Colonies, even though their origin and 
earlier days furnish much cause for shame and regret 
Few great nations could bear to have their first begin- 
nings traced and laid bare with the minuteness with 
which those of our Colonies are known. The old Latin 
satirist dwelt with indignation on the existing evils of 
his country, but cared little for the thought that Imperial 
Rome had begun as a place of refuge for runaway slaves 
and criminals, when he said 

" Still must the search with that asylum end 
From whose polluted source we all descend.*' * 

There is still the most ample opportunity and the 
largest promise of reward, in all the English Colonies, 
for the exertion of all the influences of good which we 
can bring to bear upon them. 

I must mainly confine myseli^ as I have said, to the 
points which I adverted to in the review of former times. 
In the West Indies, the evil which was mentioned, and 
which might almost be called the only evil, as being the 
parent of nearly all others, was the institution of slavery, 
recognized and encouraged by the motheivcountry. 
Thatj as I need not tell you, has been swept away so 
that not a vestige of it remains, by the great Act of 
* Gifford's Juvenal, viii. 396. See also 388-393. 
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Emancipation in 1833. I cannot enter into the many 
collateral considerations which this subject suggests ; 
but with reference to what was before noticed, the 
actual moral and religious state of the black popula- 
tion, I believe it may be said that with hardly a single 
counteracting circumstance, the effect of freedom to 
them has been one of imqualified benefit The one 
mischief that has followed, of sufficient magnitude to 
require to be noticed, is that they certainly are, or have 
been until recentiy, an idle population; not willing 
enough to work. But even this, into the various causes 
of which I cannot enter, does not seem to have been at- 
tended by its usual bad results, luxury and profligacy, 
to nearly such an extent as might have been feared ; 
and such a description as I read to you from Bishop 
Porteus is wholly inapplicable to those races now. 
Heathenism can no longer be predicated as the general 
state of thfe people, though their Christianity is often an 
imperfect one, and even more diversified as to sects and 
denominations than in England: and as to that most 
significant feature in the moral aspect of any people — the 
relation betwixt the sexes — whereas I stated that among 
the slaves of old, polygamy was universal, among the 
free blacks now, marriage is constantly on the increase. 
A parallel change and improvement may be asserted 
with respect to Australia. I suggested a kind of analogy 
between the convict population there formerly, and the 
slave population of the West Indies, as to England's 
neglect of their moral welfare. In Van Diemen's Land, 
which has been the chief receptacle for our convicts, 
at least a hearty attempt has been made to produce a 
similar amelioration among them to what has taken 

d2 
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place among the slaves. But it has been made so much 
more recently, and the evils to be encountered were so 
much more embarrassing, that it is not easy to speak 
with confidence as to the real good that may as yet have 
been done to those unfortunate persons. In the year 
1842, however, as I before intimated, a systematic pro- 
vision was begun on the part of the (Jovemment of this 
country for the religious care of the convicts when 
arrived in Van Diemen's Land. For some time Trans- 
portation to that Colony was suspended, in order to 
allow time for these measures to produce good effect 
An Episcopal See has been founded there, by the name 
of Tasmania ; and the emigration of &ee settlers has 
been largely promoted, so as at least to qualify the 
original evil of an unmixed, or preponderating, popula- 
tion of convicts. An earlier, and at present far more 
complete and effectual application of these remedies to 
the same evils, has been made under more favourable 
conditions to the great Colony of New South Wales, 
which, as was stated, began as Van Diemen's Land did, 
as a mere convict station. I should have been sorry to 
have spoken as I did, of the foundation and early days 
of what is now one of the most flourishing and hopeful 
of all our dependencies, had I not been able to speak as 
strongly of the contrast to that picture which its present 
aspect and prospects present. Transportation to New 
South Wales has now for many years ceased ; and 
though there are still some reclaimed convicts and de- 
scendants of convicts among its inhabitants, the great in- 
crease of free emigration and natural rapidity of increase 
in a population placed in the midst of plains of bound- 
less extent and fertility, have long ago so over-balanced 
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that original evil element, and are daily more and 
more doing so, that there is no fear of New South Wales 
being ever again loaded with the stigma of convictism. 

The province indeed of Port Philip, or Melbourne, is 
practically a separate settlement from the older regions 
about Sydney, though, as having been an offshoot from it, 
it must be referred to the same origin ; and has never 
been, in the least d^ree, a convict or penal Colony. Here 
also, in New South Wales, the same mark of improvement 
which was noted as to Van Diemen's Land must be ob* 
served, in the foundation of three Episcopal Sees within 
its limits, where fifteen years ago there was not one ; and a 
better indication of religious feeling I do not know in any 
Colony, than the fact that the people of Sydney alone 
undertook some years ago to set apart an annual sum 
which should accumulate till enough was raised for the 
erection of a Cathedral, of which I have often seen the 
design, and which would not be unbecoming in the centre 
of any English Diocese. Strangely would this fact amaze 
the ghost of Captain Cook the discoverer, or of any of the 
first planters, of Botany Bay, could they rise again and 
witness it. 

The leading mark of religious improvement in the 
North American Colonies is the same. The erection of 
the See of Nova Scotia has been referred to. It took 
place in 1787, and that of Quebec shortly afterwards : 
but thereafter for more than forty years no such further 
addition was made in those vast possessions, whUe in the 
same period no less than eighteen Dioceses were founded 
by the voluntary efforts of Churchmen in the unendowed 
and unestablished communion of our brethren in the 
United States. Since that time, however, the additional 
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Sees of Toronto in Upper Canada, Newfoundland and 
Fredericton in New Brunswick, have been established : 
and the Clergy Eeserve Fund, to which allusion was for- 
merly made, having become in good measure available, 
two new Dioceses, by the better division of the extensive 
districts now comprised in those of Toronto and Quebec, 
are about to be formed. 

The people of Lower Canada, I need not remind you, 
are most of them French and Boman Catholics ; but in 
Upper Canada, which is purely English, or in the Diocese 
of Toronto, a further evidence of spiritual progress may 
be found by the increasing number of Clergy. In 1800 
there were 3 ; in 1819, 9 ; in 1833, 56 ; in 1848, 128.* 
It is needless to go through similar details for the other 
North American Dioceses ; in all of these, especially in 
the new ones of Fredericton and Newfoundland, a like 
increase of Missionaries, much exceeding the mere rela- 
tive increase of population, will be foimd. 

In thus estimating the religious progress of our 
Colonies, you may have observed that I have dwelt pro- 
minently on the formation within them of many addi- 
tional Dioceses. Including India and the Hudson's Bay 
Territory, we have now 22 Colonial Bishops, whereas 63 
years ago we had not one, and 12 years ago, over nearly 
the same extent of territory, we had only lO.f Now I 
have done this advisedly, on various grounds. In the 
brief and general survey which alone has been possible, 
it was best to take the largest and most comprehensive 

* Hawkins's Annals of the Diocese of Toronto, pp. 64, 86, 242. 
t Hawkins's Missions of the Church of England, p. 428. 
The number of Colonial Sees has been increased since the pub- 
lication of this work. 
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&uci that boie upon the subject ; and such seemed to be 
the formation of Dioceses rather than the mere sending 
of Missionaries or the lika Moreover the same fact is 
the best to illustrate the improved feeling of the State 
and the Grovemment at home, to which we have through- 
out mainly adverted ; for while Churches and Schools 
may be built and Missionaries sent, by unaided private 
exertions, the formation always, and the endowment often, 
of new Sees, requires the not merely formal but substan- 
tive assent and the real co-operation of the Government. 
But more than this : the foundation of Colonial Bishoprics 
is actually the very first object that, among Churchmen, 
should engage the Mends of Missions to our settlements ; 
and their increasing number is not merely a mark that 
their founders in this country are pursuing certain 
opinions of their own as to the constitution of the Col- 
onial Church, but is really an unfailing proof, to a greater 
extent than anything else can be, that the vital religion 
of the Church of England is making its way in the 
Colonies. I must make a few remarks on this, because 
it is by no means universally admitted. It is often said 
by persons who take a superficial view of the subject^ in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere, that it would be 
better to send Clergy without Bishops to the Colonies, 
as that can be done at a less expense, which is true. Now, 
without dwelling on the obvious answers to this, which 
are of general application, namely that such an argument, 
if valid, would show that there need be no Bishops any- 
where, and that if we plant Clergy without Bishops in 
the Colonies we are not in fact placing the Church of 
England there, but something short of it, inasmuch as 
the Episcopate is an essential and indeed is the central 
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and constituent element of that Church — ^without dwell- 
ing on these and the other higher considerations of the 
subject, which however I hold as strongly as any one 
can — I will content myself with the simple reply, that 
the only effectual way to obtain the very object which 
the opponents themselves profess to have in view, namely 
a sufficient number of Clergy in the Colonies, is to do 
what we now advisa The way to have Clergy is to send 
Bishops, in due number and proportion. This is what 
follows from reasoning, and is still more abundantly es- 
tablished by experience. The presence of a Bishop— the 
departure of a new Colonial Bishop for his See from these 
shores — ^has been like that beautiful economy in the 
animal world, the queen bee among the bees, without 
whom they will not gather nor go forth. Never yet has 
a Colonial Church thriven without its Bishop ; never yet 
has the appointment of one failed to be followed by the 
most marked advance in the spiritual well-being of the 
settlers. Of course I cannot go into lengthened proofs 
of this ; I assert it, and have no fear of any well-grounded 
contradiction. I will only mention one brief illustration 
of it, because it is in pursuance of what I formerly pro- 
mised, that I would advert to the great improvement of 
that one of our Colonial Churches which did the most 
languish, that at the Cape of Good Hope. The Bishop 
of Capetown left England accompanied by 7 Cleigymen 
and Catechists, and was followed within a year by 12 
more ; and within a year he foimd employment for 14 
Clergy and 10 Catechists within the bounds of that 
neglected Diocese.* There is no position that I would 

* Report of tlie Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 1 848, 
p. cxxiL Colonial Church Chronicle, May 1849, VoL ii- p. 40. ' 
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more willingly undertake to defend in any assembly of 
intelligent Churchmen than this, that the way to stablish 
the Colonial Church is to lay its foundation in the 
Episcopate. 

I have dwelt mainly on the fayourable religious 
aspect which, in comparison with former times, our 
Colonies now present, even as I before rather noticed 
the worse side of the picture. But as I then said that 
it was not to be supposed that this country had not in 
some respects dealt more worthily with her Colonies, so 
now, conversely, I am bound to add, that it is only when 
thus comparing present with past times that we can feel 
any great satisfaction in the contemplation of the state 
of religion in these possessions. 

There is not one of them, except perhaps parts of 
the West Indies, in which among members of our 
Church, or the unconverted heathen, spiritual destitution 
is not rather the rule than the exception ; and destitu- 
tion often of an altogether different kind from anything 
that we are acquainted with at home. In Newfound- 
land, one of our oldest Colonies, and in which a Bishop 
has been labouring for several years, the consequence of 
the neglect of centuries, to which I before alluded, has 
been that, in 1848, in 200 miles of coast there was but 
one Deacon ; and Labrador, which may be called part 
of the same territory, was till very recently, if not still, 
utterly unprovided with the ordinances of religion* 
This shows what we mean by the spiritual destitution 

* Report, &c., p. cxxxviii. Since this Lecture was delivered, 
I have seen witli much pleasure that the first Missionary of our 
Church has entered on his labours in Labrador. — Colonial Church 
Chromcle, December 1848, VoL iii p. 235. 
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abroad, and which I remember hearing well stated by 
Mr. Craufurd, the Bector of this parish, at a meeting 
here many years ago of the Society for the Propagation 
of the GospeL The common meaning of a destitute 
man is a man who cannot get the thing which he is 
destitute of ; he is destitute of food or clothing if he can- 
not get food or clothing. But in this sense we have no 
such thing as real spiritual destitution in this country. 
What we mean by spiritual destitution in a district is, 
that in proportion to the number of inhabitants there 
are not Clergy enough to look up the people, to teach 
them and their children, and take care of them. And 
this is bad enough, and fully deserves all that can be 
done to remove it, inasmuch as the obvious difference 
between this and physical want is, that whereas the 
spiritual need is far worse than the physical, he that 
suffers under the former does not know that he is in 
want, and the more entire the destitution the less does 
he care to remove it, and it must therefore be brought 
home to him by others ; while the man who wants food 
and clothing cannot but know that he wants them. But 
still, in England, no one who wishes the spiritual offices 
of a Clergyman for the good of his own soul, or who 
desires Holy Baptism for his children, or Christian 
burial for the dead whom he loves, has the least diffi- 
culty in procuring them ; and even as to church-room, 
there is no place where a church is really out of reach, 
few where it is fairly impossible for one who desires it, to 
attend the service of God. Not so in many parts of the 
Colonies, where it is literally impossible for the best- 
disposed to enable themselves to receive these blessed 
gifts, and there is in the strictest sense " a famine in the 
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land, not a famine of bread, not a thirst for water, but 
of bearing the word of the Lord."* 

I have now finished what I had ta say on the branch 
of the subject which I have chiefly desired to bring 
before you. Bat^ though I am sensible that this address 
has abeady more than reached its due limits, I cannot 
conclude without saying a few words — ^though they must 
be not only few but also very general in their nature-— 
on the political relation between the Colonies and this 
country : what it has been, and what perhaps it ought 
to be. Now this relation has for a long while been very 
different from what it was in the first beginnings of our 
earliest, that is, our American Colonies. The Charters 
given to many of them, as Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland,t established a system very much more re- 
sembling the ancient Greek colonization, such as I have 
described it, than many persons are aware. Almost 
absolute self-government in all respects was given by 
those Charters, and the connexion between them and 
this country was little more than nominal, or rather one 
of sentiment alona But this system even, in the case 
of those Colonies, long since lost, did not last long 
enough to be^ fairly and fully tried. The Charters were 
revoked, and the power of England more and more 
extended over the Dependencies, though, as was said 
before, mainly for the single mercenary object of mono- 
polizing a valuable trade. And with regard to our 
existing Colonies, it can hardly be said that this inde- 
pendent system has ever been in force in them. With- 

* Amos viii. 2. 

t GraLame's History of the United States, Vol. i. pp. 205, 
316; il6, 

£ 
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out going into other matters, it is su£Scient to remind 
you of what I said before, that for a long time past ikhe 
Government of this country has insisted upon what in 
fact gives an absolute control over the local government 
of the Colonies, by reserving to itself a general power of 
disallowance over every single enactment which their 
Legislatures may pass. If it had been otherwise, I 
could not have charged this country, acting through its 
Government, with the responsibility for the well-being 
of the Colonies ; they would have borne it themselves. 
But having attempted to govern them really from home, 
we became in good measure accountable for their whole 
state, physical and moraL 

Now the question I would consider is, whether either 
of these systems, the Greek one of complete independ- 
ence, or the modem English one of complete control, 
or some medium between these two, deserves our ap- 
proval? whether we did right, not in neglecting this 
responsibility when assumed (which of course was 
wrong), but in originally assuming it? I cannot, of 
course, attempt to argue such a question at length; and 
I shall hardly do more than state my opinion generally, 
and recommend the subject, as one of mift^h interest^ to 
such of you as may have leisure or inclination to pur- 
sue it, 

I said before that we should not hastily conclude 
against that Grecian plan. The idea of a great country 
sending foi*th from all classes within itself good and 
well -selected emigrants, and as it were with its Idessing 
only upon them bidding them go and plant and rear 
themselves, by their own unfettered and unaided efforts, 
into a flourishing and independent nation, is. surely a 
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grand one ; and indeed I have no hesitation in far pre- 
ferring it to our present system of governing, or pretend- 
ing to govern, distant Colonies by an official Department 
at homa For the evil of this system is that^ while it is 
-ta a great extent only a pretence of government, it has 
for the Colonies many of the evils of the most arbitrary 
government, and hardly any of the advantages of any go- 
vernment We cannot, but in the most imperfect way, 
govern in England countries divided from us by thousands 
of miles of ocean ; but the continual attempt to do so, and 
the partial success it meets with, is abundantly enough 
to stunt and starve the self-developing energies of the 
Colony, and to infect it at once both with an enfeebling 
spirit of dependence upon us and a constant irritation 
against our control Moreover, can it be expected that 
communities of our own race and spirit will in these 
days acquiesce in a system of government in which they 
have no share ? Some great authorities have spoken of 
a Colony being treated by us in all respects as if it were 
an English county ; but such an idea is a delusion, from 
the obvious circumstance that they are not and cannot 
be represented in Parliament They are thus in a posi- 
tion of permanent inferiority, and, if they are not, still 
they are ever liable to be, the victims of legislation made 
by the onmipotent power at home for its own sole benefit. 
The ancient Colonial system, as it was called, for the 
regulation of trade between England and the Colonies, 
was so strong an illustration of this actually being the 
case, Uiat I will notice it ; and to show how ingrained 
it was into the English political mind, I will give it 
in the words, spoken with no sort of disapproval, of 
one who was great in all respects, but who as to trade 
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is considered* to have consistently held opinions more 
liberal than on any other subject: I mean Burke. 
He says : " These Colonies were evidently founded in 
subservience to the commerce of Great Britain. From 
this principle the whole system of our laws concern- 
ing them became a system of restriction. A double 
monopoly was established on the part of the parent 
country : 1st, a monopoly of their whole import^ which 
is to be altogether from Great Britain; 2dly, a mono- 
poly of all their export, which is to be nowhere but 
to Great Britain, as far as it can serve any purpose 
here. On the same idea it was contrived that they 
should send all their products to us raw, and in their 
first state, and that they should take everything from 
us in the last stage of manufacture."! And no less 
a man, Lord Chatham, said ^that the Colonists had 
no right to manufacture even a horse-shoe for them- 
selves." t Could any one really expect that a system 
of undisguised selfishness like this could be lasting? 
If the Colonists were children, or of some inferior race, 
it might be so : but with men equal to ourselves ! Nor 
has it been lasting, though only lately abolished ; and 
the Colonies are now at liberty to trade when and where 
they please. 

* Brougham's Memoirs of Statesmen of the Time of Qeo. IIL 
1st Series, VoL L p. 167, 

t Observations on the State of the Nation : Works, YoL iL 
p. 156. 

t This is asserted by Biyan Edwards (Hist of the West 
Indies, YoL ii. p. 467, quoted in M'Culloch's Commercial Dic- 
tionary, Art. Colonies, p. 330). But he refers to no authority ; 
and in Grahame's History (YoL iv. p. 234) the words, as attributed 
to Lord Chatham, are somewhat less strong. 
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It does not follow however that the Greek system of 
absolute, or almost absolute, disconnexion between the 
motheivcountry and the Colonies is the best that could 
be adopted. For the mere interests of commerce I am 
inclined to believe it may be so ; and the example of 
the trade between England and the United States since 
the independence of the latter may be held to prove this. 
But besides the sacrifice, which is not to be disregarded, 
of all the advantages, of a nature not admitting of pe- 
cuniary estimation, which a country derives from the 
mere fact of an extended empire,* it is by no means 
equally clear that the moral welfare, whether of the 
mother-country or the Colonies, is best promoted by this 
separation ; and possibly the same example of the United 
States may tend to prove this also. Tlie moral responsi- 
bility incurred in the foundation of a Colony, which is 
complete and absolute, is but questionably discharged by 
thus leaving it from the first to shift for itself. We may 
here again throw some light on the question by looking, 
as we did before, at the simple meaning of one of the 
words used in the subject. We call the colonizing 
country the mother-comitTy, Now the Greek plan of 
sending forth Colonists, and thenceforth renouncing all 
care for their guidance or control, is less like the opera- 
tion of the human parental feeling, than that of the 
animal instinct by which one of the lower creatures gets 
rid of its offspring and ceases to love and care for it at 
the earliest period at which it can possibly provide for 
itsel£ On the other hand, by our present system, we 

* See Wakefield's View of the Art of Colonizatioii, p. 96. 
Mr. Godley*8 Letter to Mr. Gladstone, Spectator, December 22, 
1849. 
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endeavour, as it were, to keep the Colonies in a state of 
perpetual childhood. Of course this analogy must not 
be strained ; but it may be interesting to observe that it 
has been exactly followed in that system of colonization 
which I before alluded to, the foundation of new states 
in its Western Territories by the American Union. 
Those states pass through three stages of political exist- 
ence, in which their internal laws, and those of their 
connexion with the Union, are differently regulated by 
the constitutional system of the Eepublic ; and these 
three stages — being these of their first beginning, their 
progress, and their maturity — may be very precisely 
compared to the infancy of the child, the adolescence of 
the youth, the full growth of the man. No doubt the 
difference between this and the British Empire is, that 
when these states arrive at what is considered their period 
of mature development, they cease to be Colonies in a 
political sense, and become just like the elder provinces 
of the Union, which cannot be the case with Colonies 
like ours, separated from the parent country by a vast 
extent of ocean^ But, allowing for this diversity, the 
very same plan has been proposed by a writer of no 
small note to be applied to our Colonies and to their 
connexion with England ;* by which their government 
also, and relation to this country, would be diflferent in 
the infancy of the Colony, in its early progress, and in 
its state of more complete development : in the last stage 
tlieir condition being one of nearly entire independence. 
Without, however, going into any further discussion on 
this point, it may, perhaps, be considered that tliis 
system is of too artificial and complex a nature for the 

* Eoebuck on the Colonies of England. 
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genius of our institutions ; and I will content myself 
with stating my own opinion to be in concurrence with 
that which seems to be more and more extending among 
intelligent inquirers on this matter, namely, that the 
relations between this country and the Colonies should 
be established on the following basis : — The connexion 
to be a permanent one ; the internal Government of 
each Colony to be framed, as to its general system, as 
nearly as possible (and there is no reason why the 
resemblance should not be almost perfect), on the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution ; and, thenceforward, 
the entire control of all matters solely relating to the 
Colony itself to be left to the Legislature of the Colony, 
while subjects bearing on the interests of the Empire at 
large, should be determined by the Imperial authority. 
Similarly, their ordinary expenses of government should 
be borne by the Colonies themselves* 

No doubt this is stated somewhat in the abstract, 
and applies mainly to the Colonies in their first founda- 

* I am aware that some authorities (as Mr. Godley, in the able 
letter above referred to) even go beyond this, and would leave 
to the first Colonists even the original framing of their own Con- 
stitntion. I cannot, however, assent to this. It seems to me 
more snitable, in every way, that the broad outline of the Colonial 
Constitution should be laid down at home, at their foundation ; 
and I cannot consider that any country whose institutions, as to 
their leading features, are essentially different from those of Eng- 
land is, in any real sense, a part of our Empire. 

The power then of the Colonies to regulate their own affairs, 
mentioned in the text, must be understood to be subject to the 
great principles of such their Constitution : (see Mr. Adderley's 
Resolutions of July 16, 1849, printed for the House of Commons ; 
in my judgment, the ablest exposition of this question that I 
have seen.) The question, what should be done in case of a 
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tion, or to those which are still recent, as the AustraliaH 
Colonies ; but it is impossible to consider what modifi- 
cations might be required in particular cases. 

To revert for a moment to the religious questions 

Colony desiring to alter this Constitution? is one which I wonld, 
advisedly, leave undecided. It may, of course, arise ; but, if it 
did, I should take it as a sign that any real connexion between 
this country and that Colony was no longer possible or desirable. 
It slioiild therefore remain, on the analogy of so many questions 
that may be imagined in the working of the British Constitution, 
and of which the only practical solution lies in the tacit supposi- 
tion that such collisions will, in fact, be averted by the mutual 
forbearance of balanced powers. 

Nor is it correct to say that such an unlimited discretion would 
be after the model of the Charters of our early American Colonies. 
Not to mention other points, they generally contained a provision 
that the Colonial legislation should not be inconsistent with the 
laws of England ; a provision vaguely expressed, and very inde-» 
finite in its results (see Lewis on the Government of Dependencies, 
Chap. V. and Note M.) ; but which, in the mind of its framers, 
clearly extended even beyond what I have said in the text. 

In the text, I have not said, as some would, that the expense 
of the defence of the Colonies should be wholly borne by them- 
selves. Undoubtedly, they ought to do all they can towards it, 
and much more than they do ; but I would not have this country 
declare, positively, that her forces should never be allowed to 
give gratuitous aid to the Colonies, even against local enemies. 
Similarly I would lay stress, in the text, on the words, " ordinary 
expenses of their Civil Government." I would not say that, for 
large and unusual expenses, such as great public works, the assist- 
ance of England should never be given to the Colonies. In all 
these matters, I would go on the principle of England being the 
superior and more powerful party of the two, and that, therefore, 
she may assume the character of a generous protector in case of 
need ; while the general objects of Colonial policy seem to be 
sufficiently provided for by the system indicated in the text, un- 
derstood as the ordinary rule. 
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whicli we have been considering: it must be fully 
admitted that, according to this principle, the regulation 
and support of their own religious institutions should 
be left to the Colonies themselves. It is, undoubtedly, 
not a sound system upon which resources in this countr}% 
— such, for instance, as the funds of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which, in these days, may be 
said to represent the National Church for Missionary 
purposes more than the Government does — are applied to 
the permanent support of Churches and Clergy in the 
Colonies. Such permanent support ought, on every 
ground, and mainly for the sake of the moral well-being 
and elevation of the Colony itself, to be undertaken by 
that Colony. And in so far as that Society has pro- 
ceeded, as no doubt it has done to some extent, upon that 
erroneous system, so far it should be admitted that its 
course should be altered, though it can only be done 
gradually. But let no one imagine for a moment that 
this admission, in the remotest degree, weakens the claim 
which this Society has on the support of Churchmen ; 
—it greatly strengthens it; its operations should be 
modified, not diminished; — they should be much en- 
larged. I may be excused for dwelling a little on this 
point, as it is one in which I have taken much interest, 
and on which, indeed, I published a short pamphlet in 
the beginning of the present year.* 

In the first place there are the vast multitudes of 
unconverted heathens within our dominions in India 
and elsewhere, the labour for the conversion of whom 
should fall much more upon this country than upon any 
of her Dependencies ; and this work alone would require 
* See below, Letter to the Eev. Emest Hawkins. 
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much more than the actual resources at the command of 
the Society. But without dwelling on this, the parti- 
cular circumstance which should give a direction to the 
exertions of our Missionary Societies connected with 
the Colonies, is one which is peculiar to our Colonial 
Empire and to its relation with England; it is the 
never-ceasing, ever-inci*easing, annual stream of emigra- 
tion from this country to those settlements. 

At the general question of this emigration, which is 
a most extensive one, I can only just glance. I cannot 
doubt that not only, as I have said, it is ever increasing, 
but that we ought to rejoice that it is, and to strive that 
it shall be so. In nearly all our Colonies there is an 
urgent and immediate demand for men. The population 
of this country is increasing at the rate of nearly 1000 
a day. Now it may be true, and I believe it is, that 
the resources of this countrj% if fully developed, are 
equal to even more than this rate of increasa But &om 
the necessity of the case this process of development is 
a gradual one, and is ever lagging behind the needs of 
the people ; whereas the resource of thinly-peopled 
lands in our Colonies and elsewhere is, as I said, im- 
mediate, and at least should be employed concurrently 
with the other. Moreover, though the whole annual 
emigration from this country may be in amount not 
very inadequate, it is defective in that it often does not 
take away those who are the best to be taken, and often 
does not relieve the districts most needing reliefl Such 
a state of things in the same Empire as one part much 
over-peopled while the rest is under-peopled, cannot in 
these days continue without great efiPorts being made to 
alter it. Such are indeed made, and not unsuccessfully; 
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but I am satisfied that a statesman of practical genius 
on this whole subject^ who shall best teach us how to 
construct^ in the expressive figure of a powerful writer, 
**a free bridge for emigrants,"* to carry, more readily 
than can be now done, those who wish and who ought 
to emigrate, to new and untried lands, is one of the 
greatest needs which England now has. 

To return, however, from this slight digression to 
our present point of the operation of Missionary Societies. 
I refer more particularly to the emigration of the needier 
classea And in respect to them, the system on which 
they emigrate is not only encouraged and urged on in 
various ways in this country, but England is nationally 
responsible for it, inasmuch as it is regulated and con- 
trolled with the greatest minuteness, and on the whole , 
very well, as to temporal interests, by a Government de- 
partment, the Land and Emigration Commissioners. Now 
in reference to these emigrants, without attempting to go 
into details, I may be allowed to quote from the pamphlet 
alluded to, the words in which 1 stated what seems to be 
the right principle of action, as to their spiritual care. 

•* We encourage in every possible way, for the relief 
of this country, for their own benefit, and that of the 
Colonies, the departure from its shores of vast bodies of 
emigrants, and pour them into our North American and 
Australian Colonies. What these Colonies have a right 
to demand is, that concurrently with the progress of 
this mere human supply, we should send out both the 
men, in due numerical proportion, who are needed for 
its moral and spiritual care, and the means for their 
continuance in the Colony during those early stages of 
* Carlyle's Past and Present, p. 357. 
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settlement, when the emigrants are nnable duly to pro- 
vide those means for themselves."* 

I feel assured that the reasonableness of this principle 
will be generally admitted. The settlers in a Colony — 
those I mean of the poorer classes in England — ^must 
always be distinguished by two circumstances : the 
first, that in the early stages of their settlement their 
means will not suflBce for more than the provision 
of the necessaries of life; the second, that when they 
do become settled and the accumulation of wealth 
begins, the invariable conditions of any new country 
will cause that accumulation to proceed rapidly. They 
thus shortly become able to provide for themselves, 
in spiritual as well as in other respects ; and it would 
be a most mistaken kindness not to encourage them in 
every way to do so. And nothing can be more suitable 
to the parental character of this country towards her 
Colonists, and of the Church towards those of her 
children whom she thus sends forth, than that they 
should be in this manner cared for from home in their 
days of comparative weakness and difficulty, and gradu- 
ally brought more and more to rely on their own 
resources. Moreover there is this additional advantage 
in this system, by which a clergyman should accom- 
pany each emigrant ship — an advantage applying mainly 
to the long voyage to Australia — ^that the four or five 
months of that voyage may be turned to excellent 
account by the minister, in the spiritual instruction and 
edification of the emigrants. Many of them, as coming 
from the poor and populous districts of this country, are 
of course much in need of this care ; and it is followed 

* Letter to the Rev, Ernest Hawkins (1849), p. 4. 
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by this great benefit, that religious principles and im- 
pressions may be so imparted to them on the voyage, 
that they may be hoped to settle in the Colony with an 
active desire, a desire which it will needs be very much 
in their own power to fulfil, that those spiritual advan- 
tages may be continued to them and their children in 
the land of their adoption. 

I am happy to say that the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Grospel has already begun to act upon this 
system,^ and is disposed to do sq to the utmost of its 
power ; and it is needless to observe, that though such 
an application of its funds is temporary with respect to 
particular bodies of Colonists or places in the Colonies, 
it is permanent as a charge on the resources of the Society, 
as there is a constant succession of emigrants to whom it 
appliea 

This brings me at length to the first of the few prac- 
tical remarks with which I purpose to conclude this 
addresa It seems well that I should attempt such re- 
marks, though at the same time it might not be altogether 
indispensable. I apprehend one main object of these 
Lectures is, to suggest to you topics for your own reading 
and examination ; and I am sensible that much of what 
I have said has been of so sketchy and abridged a cha- 
racter, that it can hardly have been of much value except 
in this respect. As such, I hope it may not be unservice- 
able. I shall much rejoice if I should have led any of 
you to take an interest, and to follow it up in your own 
inquiries, in the history, the condition, and the prospects 
of our Colonies. I do not think you could do better. 

* See Quarterly Paper of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Qospel, Jan. 1850. 
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These people are our own flesh and blood ; and we onght 
to hold ourselves bound to them by ties similar, if not 
entirely equal, to those which connect us with the ad- 
joining district or county. And this may indicate the 
nature of what I would first urge upon you in this place : 
which is, that you should take an interest, to be shown 
in the exertion, where possible, of practical influence, in 
the character of those who emigrate from England to her 
Colonies. Some, no doubt, choose this lot for themselves, 
and would go in any event ; but the cases are probably 
rare, in which the effort that a man must make to take 
himself and his family away from his native land, is not 
aided and stimulated by the influence, the advice, the 
helpfiil co-operation, generally the pecuniary assistance, 
of those whom he leaves behind. All such I entreat to 
do what they can, to send good people to the Colonies 
and not bad ones. Do not encourage, do not suffer if 
you can help it, the bad, the idle, the unpromising; to 
emigrate. Whether they themselves would improve or 
get worse by so doing I do not enquire ; but I know that 
by sending them we are dealing cruelly with the coun- 
tries which receive them, and inviting not a blessing but 
a curse on the land which sends them. Endeavour to 
get rid of that idea, too much encouraged by the past 
history of our Colonies, unconsciously held probably by 
many, but seldom perhaps plainly expressed, as I have 
happened to hear it — ^that a Colonist is a man who canr 
not get on at home. 

Too often indeed it has been so : far too often for the 
welfare of the Colomes or the good name of England ; 
let it not be so in future. When I object to this de- 
scription, however, I understand by it^ a man who fails 
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.&t hoihe {torn his own bad qualities. I do not object to 
a man, as an emigrant, of native goodness and eneig}% 
who from the injuriousness of fortune or from any un- 
&vourable outward circumstances^ is hampered and 
hindered in his course here. No doubt such are most 
eligible Colonists. One class there is in particular which 
I miss no opportunity of mentioning, as furnishing from 
various reasons the most admirable subjects for emigra- 
tion : I mean healthy, unmarried, well-behaved young 
women of the lower orders, who from any cause have a 
dijBiculty in finding a sufficient and honest livelihood at 
home. Their prospects here are those of anxiety and 
poverty, often, alas ! leading to vice and ruin. No class 
is more needed in our Colonies ; and with the blessing 
of Providence they may there anticipate, with as much 
confidence as can be felt in anything human, a period of 
respectable service, and a married life of competence and 
happiness.* 

In thus encouraging emigration, I do not forget that 
I spoke of the spiritual destitution of the Colonies. But 
I know no one of them in which that destitution is not 
on the decrease, and likely to be more so ; and we may 
be satisfied of this (as has been suggested before), that 
the best way to remove that evil is to send out those who 
will feel it to be an evil, and will not be content without 
exerting themselves to abate it 

Nor let us have that vain fear, which we hear some- 
times expressed, that we shall be injuring this country 

* I caxmot but add one word in regard to Mr. Sidney Herbert^s 
design, with which I have become acquainted since this Lecture 
was compofied ; and for which, as part of a great scheme, I would 
express my humble but sincere admiration. 
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by sending away the good and keeping only the bad. 
There may possibly sometimes be ground for such a 
notion, in the case of an utterly disoiganized and dis- 
tracted country, as is said to be now the case with Ireland. 
But England can well afford to pour healthy blood into 
the veins of her Colonies, while retaining abundantly 
enough for her own growth and vigour. It is not human 
strength, and skill, and talent that is likely to be deficient 
in this country. What we need is the blessing of God 
upon these, to sanctify them ; and we may assuredly hope 
to draw this down upon ourselves rather if we build up 
our offshoots and Dependencies with the best that we 
have, than with the worst and most refuse. Whether 
we like it or not, such is our plain duty. It is for us at 
home to strengthen what is weak, purify what we can 
purify, neutralize what we cannot, in our own body. If 
we fail in this, ours is the blame, and ours be the loss ; 
but let us not visit our short-comings on the Colonies, by 
thus poisoning the fountains of their national life. 

It is true that, as I have said, a Department of the 
Executive Government does much to regulate emigra- 
tion, and does it to a great extent welL The character 
indeed of emigrants is inquired into ; but such a supeiv 
vision by Government in any case can be but imperfect, 
and at best will be more negative in preventing great 
evils, than positive in producing good. 

But this leads me to a more general observation, 
applicable to the whole subject, and to much more. 
This whole matter of Colonization, it may be thought, 
is an Imperial one, and belongs to the Government of 
the country. Undoubtedly it does, to a great extent. 
But what is the Government of this country ? 
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I do not touch, for a moment, the sacredness that 
surrounds the Throne ; and I know who administer the 
Government of the coimtry. But I am speaking of the 
real power, in so far as it is a human power, which 
actually determines the political course of this nation ; 
and of that power what is commonly called the Grovem- 
ment is but a part, though a very important part. In 
the long run, and on the whole, the people of England 
are self-governed. I do not mean that the blind will of 
a numerical majority governs. I allow great weight — 
not indeed so much as there should be — ^to whatever 
wisdom and virtue exists, and can make itself heard, in 
the land. I allow great weight — perhaps in some cases 
rather more than there should be — ^to the influence of 
various classes and interests among us, from the highest 
to the lowest But allowing for all this, and remember- 
ing that of course such statements are not correct as to 
small details, and are to be taken with reference to the 
broad lines of history and the abiding principles of the 
nation's course, I say that the ultimate deliberate issue 
and expression of the various balanced forces which 
make up the mind of the whole people, is that by which 
England is moved. This was felt even seventy years ago 
by that great writer whom I before ventured to differ 
from, not in the absurd presumption of opposing my 
opinion to his, but because the general advance on such 
subjects has conducted us to a point beyond that on 
which he stood, but whom I now quote with complete 
assent. Mr, Burke says : ** The general opinion of 
those who are to be governed is the vehicle and organ 
of legislative omnipotence. Without this, it may be a 
theory to entertain the mind, but it is nothing in the 

E 2 
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direction of afifairs. In eflfect^ to follow, not to force, 
the public inclination — ^to give a direction, a form, a 
technical dress, a specific sanction, to the general sense 
of the community, is the true end of legislation/' * 

So wrote Mr. Burke in 1777 : much more would he 
have said now. Again I must plainly declare that I do 
not say this with any desire to set before you ideas of 
uncontrolled freedom, the majesty of the people, or any 
such claptrap topics : not in the least Again, as before, 
I would have you look upon this mighty power which 
resides in the great body of the people, as tf matter of 
solemn and awful responsibility before God and the 
world. Every one of you who votes at an election 
exercises that power in the most direct and manifest 
manner. Every one, who, whether a voter or not^ ever 
swells by his voice a popular cry, or even reasons and 
talks in common conversation on political matters, con- 
tributes something towards that great stream of pubUc 
feeling and opinion, by which, as by a huge water-power, 
the machinery of the state is turned Make no empty 
boast of this ; act upon it humbly and conscientiously, 
in all matters of national interest that may come before 
you. Not one of the least of these is that towards which 
this evening I have at least directed your thoughts, 
though I could do but little towards guiding them 
farther, — the Colonies of England : the consideration how 
best they may become free and orderly, powerful and 
religious communities. 

For this should be our great and first object I have 
almost anticipated the next suggestion which I would 
make : namely, that we should endeavour to frame and 
* Lett» to the SheriJffs of Bristol : Works, VoL iiL p. 179. 
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to cherisli worthier notions of our Colonies than we are 
apt to have. Let us not look at them merely as subor- 
dinate provinces of England, but as the germs, which 
manj of them are, of mighty nations. Even at this 
moment there is not one of them in which the labour- 
ing classes are not better off, in tlie usual sense, than 
in England ; in our new Australasian Colonies I believe 
no case has ever occurred of physical destitution among 
those classea For many of them it is not impossible 
that a more glorious and powerful career is in store 
than ever England has had ; and our hope and care 
ought to be that they should be imbued with as much 
as possible of what is good, and tainted with as little as 
possible of what is evil, in our own country. Our course 
hitherto has not been such that we can flatter ourselves 
that we have even approached this lofty object. In the 
Colonies the prevailing evils are an excess of the demo- 
cratic spirit, an excess of the money-getting spirit ; not 
improvements upon what is good at home, but exaggera- 
tions of what is bad. But there is yet ample scope in 
these for the victory of good over evil ; and our part in 
this great work will be worthily engaged in, if we set 
before us, as our great object, the real good of the 
Colonies, and not the supposed gain or the false pride 
of ourselves. I lately heard it well urged in the House 
of Conunons by my eminent relative, under whom I was 
honoured by serving in the Colonial Ofl&ce, Mr. Glad- 
stone, that we were wrong in so anxiously considering 
whether such and such a course of policy tended to pre- 
serve the connexion between us and the Colonies. 
** Let not that," he said, *' be your first thought. Inquire 
and do what is for the good of this country and what is 
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for the good of the Colonies ; and then you need not 
fear for the connexion.'' I believe so too; and I have 
said that I would have the connexion a permanent one. 
Yet would I even go further, and say that if we can, in 
some good measure, (for what great object was ever in 
this world completely realized ?) succeed in rearing in 
those distant regions of the earth such a progeny as I 
have imagined our Colonies ought to be, whatever be- 
comes of our definite connexion with them, it will be 
glory enough for England to have so peopled the worli 

It is said by an able writer, that in former times 
England was content to leave her Colonies nearly inde- 
pendent, caring only to derive pecuniary gain from them ; 
whereas now, on the contrary, we are willing even to pay 
largely for the pleasure of governing them.* And this 
is at least a less sordid object than the other ; yet it is 
by no means the best. In the course I have just indi- 
cated lies the worthiest national amendment and atone- 
ment, even as in much of our former Colonial history 
which I have laid before you, I should wish to have led 
you to take part in national repentance, for great national 
sins. 

Finally, let me press upon you one obvious but mo- 
mentous consideration. If we wish to see our Colonies 
such as we would have them, not indeed the only rule 
but one great rule is this — ^let us look to ourselves, to 
our own hearts and characters. Such as we are, such, 
not perhaps wholly, but in a good measure, will our 
Colonists be. It has been from whatever good qualities 

are ineradicable in the English character, accompanying 

• 

* Merivale's Lectures on Colonization, first Edit. I quote 
from memory. 
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them across the world, that amidst and in spite of so 
much that has been defective in our systems of Coloniza- 
tion, the Colonists of England still exhibit so much, of 
which their ancient mother may weU be proud.* Let us 
strive to be such, that it may still be so, and far better 
yet For if we can keep our national character imim- 
paired and elevate it still more, and if, as has been said, 
we labour to communicate to the Colonies the best of 
thG^ character, then with the blessing of Heaven we 
may hope to see those who dwell in them such as they 
ought to be, — Clovers of England and of England's insti- 
tutions, lovers of God and of man. 

* Compare Smith's Wealth of Nations, 11. 600, 
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LETTEK TO TENANTS ON RENTS AND 

CORN-EENTS. 

Januaiy 1850. 

My dear Sir, — ^You have been informed that I have 
directed the payment of your rent to be deferred from 
the end of the present month till Lady-day. This I 
have done chiefly, as I did once before, in order that you 
may be enabled to avail yourseK of improvement in the 
markets for the produce of your farm, should such occur, 
in the course of that time. But inasmuch as this will 
deprive me of the opportunity of addressing you, to- 
gether with my other tenants, which I usually have about 
this time of the year, I take this method of communicat- 
ing to you a few remarks which I might otherwise have 
made in another manner. 

At times of low prices, like the present, it is usual 
with many excellent landlords to make a temporary 
abatement, a return of part of the rent, generally ten per 
cent, to their tenants on the i^ent-day. I am bound to 
state distinctly that this is a practice which I never shall 
adopt in any circumstances, as it seems to me to proceed 
upon very objectionable principles. It is usually done, 
as it has been recently, after the said low prices have 
prevailed for not more than a year or a year and a half. 

« 

If it means anything, therefore, it means that the agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant for a fixed rent was 
made on an implied understanding that if prices were not 
every year to be up to a given amount, fairness, or at 
least liberality, required that in any year in which they 
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were materially below that amount, the agreement should 
be departed from. Now, in the first place, if such were 
the case, the result ought not to be all on one side : the 
landlord ought to be considered as well as the tenant ; 
when the prices for the year exceeded the supposed 
amount; the landlord ought to i^ceive an increase of 
rent^ as the tenant receives an abatement when they fall 
below. Did any one ever hear of such a thing being 
done, or does any one conceive that it could by any 
possibility be done ? 

But I entirely deny that rents are, or ought to be, 
fixed on any such understanding, and I consider that if 
they were it would be fatal to the interests of agriculture. 
A tenant ought to calculate what he can afford to pay, 
according to the average of a long course of years. Leases 
are, of course, founded upon this principle, and are ut- 
terly unmeaning on any other ; and it is denied by no 
one that for a proper system of cultivation a tenant must 
either have the security of a lease, or some practical 
equivalent to it Wherefore, not the fluctuations from 
year to year, but the average of twenty or twenty-one 
years ought to govern the agreement by which both land- 
lord and tenant shall be bound. The good years are to 
make up for the bad. No doubt this requires that a 
tenant shall be a man with resources which he can lay 
by and fall back upon ; and I know some persons say 
that this is all very well, but that it cannot be expected 
that farmers shall have such resources, and that they 
must needs live from hand to moutL To this I can only 
say that I have never found this to be the case with my 
tenants — ^that I do not believe it is the case with them — 
and that if I did believe it, I never would do anything 
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that should tend to perpetuate so rotten and ruinous a 
system. 

It follows that if there is a reasonable prospect of a 
permanent reduction in the prices of whatever articles 
enter into the calculation of the letting value of land, 
the reduction of rents must be permanent also. Any- 
one can see that this is a mere truism ; but yet it is by 
no means consistent with much of the language which 
is heard on this subject Landlords are entreated and 
advised to lower their rents, as if it was a matter of 
kindness or of moral obligation. But it is no such 
tiling. Eent is value, and must be regulated, like any 
other value, by the market for the article to which it 
refers. Now, I know perfectly well that there is not 
one of my farms which, if it were vacant, I could not 
let in a fortnight at its present rent. As long as this is 
the case there is no reasonableness in the suggestion 
that I, or any one in a similar case, should lower our 
rents. Of course it is not necessary, in order to 
ascertain this, that any farm should be actually vacant. 
I should be sorry to have any of my farms thrown 
up, but there is no difficulty in any neighbourhood in 
knowing how any part of the land would let. 

I do not mean to represent the relation of land- 
lord and tenant as simply that of a shopkeeper and 
customer, but as regards the mere price of land it is so. 
The difference is in the general friendly intercourse, 
and willingness on the part of the landlord to do all he 
can to promote and assist in the good cultivation of the 
land, which applies to the former, and has no parallel 
in the latter, relation. 

I am not, therefore, prepared to make either of the 
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above oflfers ; but I repeat the offer which I have so 
often made, and which seems to me better than any 
other to realise the hackneyed phrase of the landlord 
getting into the same boat with the tenant, viz., that 
my present rents should be commuted into rents 
calculated according to the value of the produce of the 
land. I am quite aware that there are objections to 
this kind of rent ; but, on the whole, I consider that it 
is better fitted than any other for times like these, in 
which tenants are apprehensive of ruinously low prices, 
and have a consequent difficulty in estimating the 
money-rent which they can afford to pay. It is said 
to be difficult to fix the starting-point for such an 
arrangement. I will, therefore, endeavour to state moi-e 
in detail what I would propose ; only observing that I 
should be willing to vary it in any particular, the 
general principle remaining the same. 

I suppose the case of a given tenant. I take the 
year in which he agreed to take his farm at the actual 
rent. He did it deliberately, and with his eyes open, 
and I assume that it was a fair agreement. I then 
calculate, on the average of the seven years preceding 
that date, the amount of produce which that amount of 
rent represented, and proceed precisely on the principle 
of the Tithe Commutation Act ; only that, instead of 
meaning by "produce" com alone, I take it to mean 
com and live stock : so that in each year the rent would 
be the value in money, according to the average of the 
seven years preceding such year, of as much produce 
as was worth the first-named sum, according to the 
average of the seven years preceding the letting. This 
calculation may seem complicated, but I have no doubt 
• F 
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it will be readily understood, as it is only that with 
which you are well acquainted in the Tithe Act just 
referred to. 

Of course there are many details which would have 
to be settled, beyond what I have stated. But I am 
pei-suaded that if the principle of such a plan were 
lieartily agreed upon, the ari-augement of it would be 
attended with no serious diflBculty. I will only observe, 
what I think will not be denied, that in this neighbour- 
liood, at least, a plan so constructed is in one important 
respect clearly favourable to the tenant. Land in this 
district will always let at a somewhat higher rate than 
would be represented by a general average price of com 
and stock Many of my tenants also deal in valuable 
commodities (such as butter), which I have not proposed 
to include. But, for the sake of simplicity, and other 
reasons, I am content to take it so. 

I add, that such an arrangement should be open to 
all tenants, whether under lease or not ; and that it 
should also be open to all of them at any time to ter- 
minate it, and to revert to a fixed money rent at the 
then market value of land. 

The real reason why some persons would hesitate to 
agree to such a plan is just one of those which commend 
it to me, as may be inferred from what I said in the 
early part of this letter, — that it tells both ways, instead 
of only one. Undoubtedly, under it the landlord would 
have the benefit of a rise in price, while the tenant is 
protected against a fall. But this, seems to me quite 
fair. And at all events the plan ought to be satisfactory 
to those who are so loudly and confidently proclaiming 
that very low prices must inevitably now prevail 
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I have veiy little faith in these positive prognostica- 
tiona But neither do I pretend to be positive on the 
other side. I admit there is uncertainty ; and J, there- 
fore» suggest what seems reasonably well fitted to such 
a period of uncertainty. 

Into n\ore general topics I shall not now enter. 
Leases many of you have — any of you can have, as you 
know, on application; and I have recently provided, 
for covenants on my estate, a clause for compensation 
for unexhausted improvements to the tenant, as far as 
the existing law will admit I waited only in hopes 
that the law might be made more effective for the pur- 
pose than it is. — I am, etc. 
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THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

(1855.) 

An analogy has been suggested between the position in 
which the question of National Education has for some 
time stood, and that of the question of relief to the 
destitute during the period of tentative legislation which 
preceded the enactment of the compulsory statutes at 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

This analogy seems, in a certain sense, correct. It 
seems probable that the present generation may see 
the establishment of compulsory education in schools ; 
and it will on the whole be well if such a measure be 
followed by as much good and as little evil as the famous 
statutes above referred to. 

It is in the anticipation of such a measure, and in 
the belief that it ought to be of a character at once more 
stringent, more simple, and more free, than has yet been 
proposed, that I venture to add a few observations to 
the many that have been offered to the country on this 
subject. 

Tlie ground of the above-mentioned comparison is 
obvious. The alleviation of distress, and prevention of 
destitution, are among the first and plainest moral duties 
inculcated by the Christian religion. In the earlier 
ages of our history they were performed voluntarily, 
however imperfectly, and as incidents of the feudal and 
monastic systems. It is needless to refer to the well- 
known order of events which undermined and weakened 
the efficacy of that voluntary principle through a long 
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course of years ending with the sixteenth centurj-. The 
Legislature of this country seems to have striven as long 
as it could against the inevitable admission of that 
system of compulsory maintenance of the poor, which 
on the one hand is most dangerous to their own virtue, 
and on the other is wholly alien from that principle of 
religious charity in the giver, of wliich the verj' essence 
is his own free choice. But inevitable it was, imless 
still greater and more certain evils were to be allowed 
to remain and increase. 

So it is now with education ; the incidence of the 
moral obligation, however, being here in the first in- 
stance on parents, instead of the community at large. 
It is of course the first duty of Christian parents to pro- 
vide for the teaching and training of their children. It 
may further be assumed as the general rule that it i« 
their duty, in the state in which this country is, and 
probably always will be, to provide for it, in the case of 
children of certain ages, by sending^ them to school. 
And when parents, from want of ability or want of 
enlightenment, do not do this, it is the duty of others 
more able and more enlightened to pei-suade and to help 
them to do it. 

Proceeding on these truisms, Parliament and the 
country have for some time been engaged, in various 
waySy in stimulating, encouraging, and aiding the right 
feeling and benevolence of the people to establish and 
maintain schools, and fill them -with scholars. This 
attempt has met with considerable success, and will no 
doubt meet with still more ; but it will assuredly fall 
very short of the necessity of the case. 

I am not, however, about to reason in favour of the 
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principle of compulsory education. There are quite facts 
enough, and arguments enough, before the public on this 
point. My object is, assuming that the principle will 
hereafter be admitted, to advert to a few of the details 
that would require attention in its practical applica- 
tion. 

First, It would seem to foUow, contrary to what has 
often been maintained, that education should not be 
gratuitous to any class as such, but that all should be 
required to pay for it. We compel parents to it, because 
it is a duty which they owe to society. They should 
therefore, when they can, bear its necessary charges. 

The analogy of the Poor Law may be again resorted 
to. Sir John Pakington has lately said that, as the law 
of England declares that no one shall be destitute, so it 
ought to declare that no one (no child) shall be ignorant. 
But let the parallel be carefully adhered to. The law 
compels every one, as fax as it can possibly be done, to 
supply his own physical wants from his own resources ; 
and will allow to no one the practical right to gratuitous 
relief without the most jealous inquiry in order to satisfy 
its administrators that he cannot provide for himself. 
This is in order to keep off the ever-threatening evil of 
the advance of pauperisuL Now pauperism is the cast- 
ing upon the community a legal charge by tax, for the 
supply of that which we are in duty bound to provide 
for ourselves. And free education is moral pauperism, 
just as free relief is physical pauperism. It is no more 
just or politic, if it can be avoided, that ratepayers 
should pay for the schooling of a child, than that they 
should pay for the dinner of that child. 

The principle then seems clear, that, primd fadey 
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every one should be required to bear this burden. 
Exemptions there must be, to be allowed in individual 
cases upon careful scrutiny of each such case. In doing 
this there seems no serious difficulty ; but it is part of 
the practical question of the actual meaning of the 
establishment of a compulsory system. To a few general 
remarks on this I now venture to proceed. 

I suggest that such a system should be of the simplest 
kind. Let it be made a punishable offence for any 
parent or guardian not to send to school, and keep there, 
any child of a given age ; let them be required to pay a 
certain sum for the schooling of such children ; and let 
them choose freely what school it shall be. 

As in the former case, it would be onlv the <::eneral 
rule that parents should be required to pay, reasonable 
exemptions being allowed. There may be many reasons 
which should excuse a parent from sending a child to 
school ; but these would not interfere with the establisli- 
ment of the general principle. 

Considered in this manner, it seems an advantage 
to this suggestion that its principle has been already 
recognised and adopted in the weU-known provision 
of the Factory laws, which makes the employment of 
certain children conditional on their attending some 
schooL* It is plain that, in an essential point of view, 
this is the same principle. All children are not directed 
to be sent to school ; but virtually a compulsion is 
exercised, with such exceptions as must always occur, 
on all the children in a certain district, and in a certain 
sphere of labour. For, of course, it is sufficient in this 
question to consider the case of the labouring classes, 

* 7 and 8 Vict., c. 15, sec. 38. 
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in respect of which alone any serious difficulties have 
to be encountered. 

Assuming, then, as before, that in the abstract com- 
pulsion in this matter is right, it will probably be found 
that the practical objections which may be imagined 
against such a law as I suggest must equally apply to 
this provision of the Factory Acts, and indeed that many 
of them have been advanced in discussion, and have 
been overcome in practice. Solvitur anibulando, 

1. It may be objected that such a compulsory sys- 
tem would interfere too much with the labour-market. 
This has been noticed by one of Her Majest/s Inspec 
tors of Schools.*^ Now it is well known how earnestly 
and frequently this objection was pressed against the 
whole of the recent legislation about factories, and in 
particular against the provision concerning education : 
and how entirely the apprehensions entertained have been 
dissipated under the working of the Acts. So it would 
be in the country generally. 

Moreover, it should be observed that the plan pro- 
posed by no means requires that the child should be 
wholly at school and not at work. The analogy of the 
Factory laws may be followed in this detail as well as in 
the principle. The child's time may be divided, in any 
proportion that may seem advisable, between the school 
and the work out of school. And this is only according 
to what has already been done under the authority of 
the Committee of Privy Council, by the short but import- 
ant Minute of 29th April 1854 The object of that 
Minute, as therein stated, is to allow of a system of half- 

* Report of the Rev. H. W. Bellairs : Minutes of the Committee 
of Council for Education for 1853, p. 79. 
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time in schools generally. And in principle, and I be- 
Ueve as construed by the Committee, that Mimite admits 
of other bona Jide divisions of time besides aii exactly 
eqnal one» provided they are arranged on a fair and sys- 
tematic method. 

2. It may be said that we should be sometimes re- 
quiring an impossibility, for that some parents and 
guardians could not find a school to send their children 
ta Now, it is true that, though this difficulty has been 
wholly and successfully disregarded in the Factory laws, 
this is not necessarily conclusive, because it may be said 
that schools abound more in the districts to which that 
law applies than in others. But this is a very question- 
able allegation ; and, as the general rule, I would venture 
to predict that the difficulty would practically be found 
to have hardly any existence. In these days there is 
scarcely a comer of the country where any parents can- 
not, if they will, find a school for their children. If 
there were such cases, they might for a time be reckoned 
among the exceptions to the system to which I have 
alluded. The legislation would necessarily be exi)erinien- 
tal ; and it might be made to take effect, in given parts 
of the country, only after a certain time ; and if it were 
really to prove inapplicable in any districts, a ground 
might be considered to have been laid for further measures. 

It is to be observed that, under a system of com- 
pulsory payment on the pai*t of parents, as well as 
attendance on the part of the children, a considerable 
stimulus would be given to the establishment, support, 
and extension of schools. The churches and sects 
would be all put on their mettle, and would have a 
clear course and no favour. Ocmcpet extremum scabies. 
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3. It may be said that the liberty given to parents 
to choose their own school would be excessive ; that 
however it may be tolerated, it should not receive 
direct recognition and encouragement by the law, 
on account of the bad and objectionable character of 
some schools. 

Now if this is put as a question of general prin- 
ciple, with reference to the duty of the State in the 
moral and religious teaching of children, it is too late 
to bring it forward. It is in fact part of the large and 
important, but somewhat obsolete, question, of the 
obligation of the State to support truth and discoun- 
tenance error. I am not going into that question : 
merely stating my belief that no such line can in 
these days be drawn, and that no principle would be 
involved if the State, which now recognises and assists 
schools where every variety of teaching prevails, should 
take the further st«p of requiring that all children shall 
be sent to one or other of such schools. 

Speaking as a Churchman, anxious for the pre- 
valence of what I hold to be the truth, I will only 
say that I believe such a system, of free competition 
among religious bodies in school-teaching, to be the 
most effectual towards that result of all that are within 
our reach. "Though all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and Falsehood grapple."* 

But if it is merely meant that such a system would 
be very imperfect, because of the inefficient character 
of so many schools, I fully admit it In its immediate 
* Milton, Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
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and direct effects, the system would of course leave 
schools as ihej now are, namely, very imperfect. But 
it would have a strong indirect effect in stimulating 
improvement in schools through existing influences ; 
and even without it, the improvement of schools is a 
matter which may be properly left to the powerful 
agency which has for some years been brought to bear 
upon it, that of the Committee of Pri\y Council. AVith 
whatever alterations that machinery may from time to 
time receive, it may be safely said that a constant and 
judicious extension and adaptation of its powers and 
resources, is all that is needed for the improvement of 
schools when once established.* 

The one great diflBculty which has obstructed the 
efforts of the Committee of Council — that of the early 
withdrawal of children from school — would be put an 
end to under the compulsory system. 

4 It is obvious to remark that the system, acting 
only on parents and guardians, would leave untouched 
that great number of children who have neither the one 
nor the other, and who, among the lower class, require 
the salutary influence of education to be provided for 
them more than any other. But it is needless to pro- 
pound plans for them. It has long since been done : 

* It has been sufficiently pointed out how strong a stimulus 
may be given to the improvement of schools by the introduction 
of the system, on which we appear to be just entering, of examina- 
tion previous to admission to any office in the Civil Service. I 
allude to it chiefly in order to notice that the first suggestion of 
this system seems to have been in an able pamphlet, published 
some years ago by the Rev. Dr. Booth (Letter to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, 1847), which perhaps has not received all the atten- 
tion which it deserved. 
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and all that is now needed is to act on what has been 
propounded, and to do everywhere what has been done 
partially. The whole outline and framework of Pauper 
Schools, and of Eeformatory Schools for young criminals, 
may be considered substantially agreed upon among those 
who have attended to the subject. Many such schools 
have been most successfully established : and we can 
only wonder and lament that Session after Session of 
Parliament should be allowed to pass without some more 
effective and comprehensive legislation on these subjects, 
especially on that of Pauper Education. 

Into one or other of such schools all children of the 
lower class, destitute of parental care, should be received. 

5. Tl\e establishment, however, of pauper schools (by 
which I mean a district school in each union, under the 
Acts 7th and 8th Vict., c. 101, and 11th and 12th Vict., 
c. 82) would probably be found an essential part of the 
plan ; namely, for the reception, not only of the children 
now in the workhouse schools, for whose case the Acts 
were framed, but of all those whose parents should be 
exempted from payment. To this extent the principle 
of the liberty .of choice of a school must be infringed, as 
it is now. The parent of a child in the workhouse has 
no option : that child must attend the workhouse school ; 
and, as I contended above, every one who cannot pay 
for the schooling of his children, and throws it upon 
public funds, is therefore a pauper, and should be pro- 
vided for accordingly. He cannot send his child to any 
school he pleases, because (by hypothesis) that child 
is not paid for, and the schoolmaster is not to be forced 
to teach for nothing. Nor under such a system could 

* See Note, p. 119. 
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schools in general be su]>porte(l by a rate, as is too 
obvious to need explanation. But the central ilistrict 
school is so supported now ; and that would be, as it is 
now generally, the only free school in the district.* 

6. The points of detail as to the nianagenicnt of sucli 
a system are numerous, but I do not pi-o^Kise to go into 
them. My belief is, that none of them would present 
any insuperable difficulty. According to modern prac- 
tice, the management would be L^cal, under central 8ui)er- 
vision. It would be for the local managers, whoever 
they might be, to keep lists of all the children within 
their districts of the school age ; to ascertain that the 
law was complied with as regards them, and to enforce 
it ; and to investigate and regulate the exemptions frcmi 
payment that might be allowed in certain cases, and con- 
sequent admissions of some of the children to the district 
schoola 

It seems probable that the number of parents ex- 
empted, under a careful administration of the law, would 
be by no means so large as might be imagined. In the 
great majority of cases the poor can pay for the schooling 
of their cjiildren, and they w^ould do it it' required by 
the law. An "old water-cress man,'' one of the very 
lowest class of the London poor, told Mr. Mayhew that 
he always had sent his two children to school, paying 
twopence a week regularly.f 

It is of course to be remembered that the aid of the 
charitable, now so frequently given to enable the poor 
to send their children to school, would be no less 
available under the proposed system, and indeed would 

♦ See Note, p. 119. 

t Mayhew*8 " London Labour and the London Poor," L 1 51. 
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be greatly stimulated by it. Of course, also, all admis- 
sions to endowed schools of any kind — in fact, all 
privileges of free education depending on charity — 
would remain just as they are. No law could prevent 
a poor person from receiving such aid, nor is it required 
by any principle. Pauperism is not the relation of a 
poor man to a volimtary benefactor, whether of the 
present or of a former generation, but as was said, the 
legal right to tax the existing community, willing or 
not, for a charge which, if possible, he himself ought to 
bear. And it would no doubt be often found that the 
parents received help either in whole or in part from 
their richer neighbours towards their school expenses. 

I would add, with respect to management, that, 
though reasonable objection has been made to the con- 
stitution of bodies similar to Boards of Guardians, for 
the actual administration of schools, yet none but the 
most ordinary qualifications would be needed for such 
simple duties as have been indicated above. 

I do not pretend either that such a system would 
be infallibly effectual in attaining its own objects, or 
that those objects are all that we could wish tp arrive at. 
But I believe that it would be more practicable, and 
attended with fewer disadvantages, than any other that 
can be suggested. Any other system, it would seem, 
must involve the establishment and support of schools 
out of a general rate, and their administration by some 
legally constituted bodies. The one great difficulty 
which has hitherto impeded all attempts to found such 
a system, is the religious difficulty. My belief is that 
that difficulty is wholly insuperable, except by some 
method which shall involve objectionable principles : 
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and I will ventnze before concluding to add some remarks 
on this point 

Any national system for the establishment of scliools 
most be supported by public funds or rates ; and the 
first point to be observed is, that from the necessity of 
the case, though contrary to the ^vishes of most of tlie 
adyocates of such a system, the operation of it would 
tend to the gradual extinction of all schools maintained 
by voluntary efirort& It is needless to dwell on this 
point, which has been much argued of late. Every one 
knows that the erection, and, much more, the support, 
of schools, is a matter of constant toil and difficulty ; 
and schools supported, on easy conditions, out of an 
abundant fund provided by law, would have such an 
advantage over others that the two could never co-exist 
forany length of time. 

I am not stating this as an abstract objection. To 
the bare principle of a school-rate, to which all should 
contribute who can, it seems difficult to sustain any 
opposition. 

But the religious difficulty at once occurs. To meet 
it, one proposal is that schools should be had in which 
secular instruction alone shall be given, leaving religious 
teaching to the voluntary efforts, out of school, of the 
different communions. 

I say secular instruction alone. I am aware that in 
some of these schemes there is a provision, taken ap- 
parently from the laws of Massachusetts, for the incul- 
cation of certain moral virtues as part of the school- 
business. But the distinction to be drawn is between 
secular teaching and Christian teaching; and no one 
pretends that this little list of moralities is in any parti- 
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cular sense Christian. They are very good as far as they 
go ; but they are to be found in Plato, or Seneca, or 
Plutarch, quite as well as anywhere else. 

Now there are certain words, " Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth," which may well suggest misgivings 
as to a scheme which carefully provides the one of these, 
and leaves the other to take its chance. But still I 
should be disposed to say that, if it was only a question 
of teaching this or that, such a scheme might be admitted. 
Mr. Carlyle, addressing what he calls " Churchism and 
Dissenterism, says, in his inimitable style, " Avaunt, ye 
gainsayers ! is darkness and ignorance of the alphabet 
necessary for you?"* and I think it may be allowed 
that, in the present state of feeling in this country, 
the different religious bodies would to a very great 
extent supply religious teaching under the system in 
question. 

But this view wholly overlooks the. most important 
part of the subject. If a machinery could be contrived 
by which a number of teachers should go about the 
country and instruct the children m every house in 
useful knowledge, it might be well But no one looks 
upon a school as merely a place where knowledge, of any 
kind, is imparted. The main object of school education, 
as of all education, is moral training and discipline : the 
formation of character. How is this to be done without 
religion? How is an earnest man, who believes that 
Christianity is not a plan, but the only plan, th^ Divine 
plan, for the renovation of mankind, even to set about 
training children on any but a religious basis? 

In an article in a newspaper, some time ago, this 
* Carlyle on Chartism, p. 106. 
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point was touched upon, and it was simply nskud, 
** Why cannot we have moral training witliout religious 
teaching?" No answer was given. Tlie acute writer 
knew perfectly well tliat in this question he was slurring' 
over the chief part of the subject. 

Some modifications, then, of the secular system -oiv 
attempted. One is that by which a ceitain gcneraliztnl 
view of Christianity is adopted on which all sects are 
supposed to agree, as comprehending all that is essential 
in it^ and all besides is rejected as sectarian and non- 
essential : and this general scheme of doctrine is to Ik^ 
taught in the school Now, witliout taking the extreme 
case of certain sects, of which the names will at once 
occur to every one, this system seems to proceed ujk)1i a 
very untenable view of what the New Testament is. 
What are these non-essential \mYts of it ? For instance. 
is the 8th chapter of the Epistle to the Ivomans one of 
them? If there are such, what is the use of them ? For 
what object were they written, under the Divine inspira- 
tion? I once heard of a worthy man, an Alderman f>f 
London, who said the Sermon on the Mount was woilli 
all the rest of the New Testament. But if so, cui bono all 
the rest ?'^ 

Indeed, these " sectarian" doctrines seem to be often 
spoken of as troublesome superfluities, to be enforced 
upon no one; and this perhaps is the only consistent 
view, on this side of the question. 

To recur to the question of moral training. I do not 
wish to do more than allude to specific religious topics ; 

♦ See Pahner on the Church, Chap. v. Appendix, on the Doc- 
trine of Pimdamentals ; Whately, Essay on the Difficulties in Sr. 
Paul's Writings, pp. 42-55, 6th edition. 

f2 
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but I desire to know how a member of the Church of 
England at least, is to conduct such training except in 
reference to such doctrines as these : the corruption of 
human nature, the aid of the Holy Spirit, and the means 
by which that aid is to be sought for and applied? 
And is it not plain that these are among the deepest 
and most controverted points in the Gospel ? 

We come, then, to the celebrated rule, of which so 
much has been heard of late years, under which schools 
are left as they are with respect to their religious teach- 
ing, but it is required that no child shall be taught any 
religious formulary to which its parents or guardians 
object. 

I am bound to speak with some reserve on this point 
(and indeed on the last-named system also), as 1 have 
never seen the actual working of any school so con- 
ducted. But nevertheless I will venture to submit a 
few considerations which seem to me to arise from the 
very nature of the case. 

For convenience I wiU suppose the case of a Church- 
of-England school, conducted by a sincere and intelligent 
member of that Church. 

1. The rule, as undoubtedly is very often the case, 
may never be put into action. No parents or guardians 
may make such an objection as is supposed. Consider- 
ing the professed differences of creeds, this may suggest 
some curious questions as to the value which dissidents 
from the Church sometimes put upon their distinctive 
doctrines. But this is immaterial for the present pur- 
pose. In the absence of any restriction, all the children 
in the school must be treated alike ; namely, must be 
trained to be children of the Church. Nothing else can 
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be done by such a master as I have supposed. Tliis 
must be the principle with regard to alL The applica- 
tion might not always be the same. For instance, 
an nnbapti^ child could not be dealt with as if it 
were baptized. In such a case, the teacher can only 
deal with the child as in a state of preparation for 
baptism. 

In these circumstances the rule is in fact a nullity, 
and to be disregarded. 

2. It is possible that there are some nominally 
Ghnich Schools, in which the teaching is unifoim fnun 
the opposite reason to that just noticed ; not because no 
parents object to certain formularies, hut because tlic 
formnlaries are not used. But this could not be the cuav, 
under such a master as I have supposed ; and in fact 
the case becomes one of generalized teaching of Christi- 
anity, such as has above been considered. 

3. Lastly, the rule may be in operation bond fide, as 
&r as possible, and certain children withdrawn from 
some specified parts of the religious teaching. But, by 
the supposition, they remain subject to all the rest, aiid 
to the general discipline of the school. How aro tlu^^e 
to be applied? No doubt it would be a great disad- 
vantage to any teacher, in liis religious instruction, to 
be debarred from the use of the invaluable forms of 
words provided for him. But how is he to avt»id tearli- 
ing according to their substance ? 

He reads the Bible without restriction, with all the 
children. It is true that, according to some systems, 
this is to be bare reading, without conunent. Surely, 
of all the absurdities which these questions have engen- 
dered, this notion of reading the Bible without explain- 
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iug it, in educating a child, is among the greatest Did 
any human being ever do so with his own children ? 

And if the Bible is taught, how can it be so except 
according to the meaning and spirit of the excluded 
formulary ? 

Again, with reference to what has been so often 
mentioned, the moral, discipline of the school Two of 
the children are ncit to be taught — that is, not in the 
words by which the Catechism teaches it — ^that their 
nature is of itself inclined to eviL But unless, in some 
words or other, this is taught to them, how is a master, 
such as I have described, to make rewards and punish- 
ments intelligible to the conscience of these children ? 

It seems to me, then, that tliis famous rule must 
inevitably either be a nullity — or must be a mere delu- 
sion and blind upon those who are intended to avail 
themselves of it — or must lead to something much 
beyond what it professes to intend, to the general lower- 
ing of the doctrinal teaching of our schools. And, 
perhaps, I should mainly object to its general preval- 
ence on account of the constant tendency it must have 
to produce, more and more, this last-named result. The 
inconvenience of such distinctions, among children in 
the same schools, would continually tempt school-mana^ 
gers to get rid of it by avoiding " doctrinal peculiarities," 
and would have a strong effect upon the character of the 
master of the school 

It is not my wish to speak with disrespect of systems 
whicli undoubtedly, in one form or another, have spread 
and are spreading very largely through countries in- 
habited by people of British origin, while they are 
hardly known in any others. But let us look at their 
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reBolt in that country where tliey have had the fullest 
developnient — ^in the United States of America. Tliere, 
as it appears, all popular belief in a fixed and unchange- 
able body of revealed truth, as that which mankind are 
required to hold, is almost entirely destitjyed.* 1 am 
aware that there are many who sec no great harm in 
this. But it is not to them that I am addressing myself. 

On these grounds I deprecate all these attempts in 
school education, by which religion is excluded, or is 
compromised. By all means let those wlio approve of 
them have fiill scope for their exertions. Let them liave 
their share of the public funds, to which they have con- 
tributed All this is according to established prin(!ii)le 
and practice, which no one Avishes to disturb. But let 
not the enormous i)ower of the State be applied to es- 
tablish a general system which would absorb every other 
into itself, and which would greatly weaken the hold 
which this Church and people still retain on a definite 
body of religious truth. 

I have only a few words to add, on an objection 
which very naturally suggests itself — namely, that in 
the schools which now exist for the children of the 
lowest class of the population, such as Union District 
Schools and Eeformatory Schools, and which I propose 
to extend, the rule above-mentioned, of not enforcing 

* Mr. Tremenheere (Notes on Piihlic Subjects during a Tour 
in Canada and thfe United States) adduces strong evidence to this 
fact, though he gives no absolute opinion of his oAvn. Mr. God- 
ley's teatimony (Letters from America, ii. pp. 224, 225) is singu- 
larly positive and clear. Tliere is nothing inconsistent with it 
in the interesting collection lately published by Mr. Twisleton 
(Evidence as to the Religious Working of the Common Schools of 
Massachusetts, 1855). 
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formularies which are objected to by parents, always 
prevails. But the fact is, as has often been pointed out, 
that such schools are below the region of these contro- 
versies.* At Norwood, for example, the oldest and per- 
haps still the best of the District Schools, 1 believe it 
would be found that the objection in question has never 
been made. So it would be throughout ; or it would 
be so seldom made as to be of no practical consequence. 
The case would be that above considered, under the 
first head relating to the effect of this rule. And from 
the provisions of the Act constituting District Schools,t 
and the general character of our Parochial Unions and 
Boards of Guardians, I do not disguise my belief that, 
in the vast majority of cases, these schools, depending 
on the character of their managers and their masters, 
would practically be Church Schools. Nor do I believe 
that this result would cause dissatisfaction among the 
Dissenting communions. It is one of the few remain- 
ing prerogatives of the Established Church, that, in her 
character as such» it is not grudged to her that she 
should have the care of those lowest and most help- 
less beings whose charge, failing those to whom it 
should naturally belong, the State is compelled to pro- 
vide for. 

* See, for instance, Mr. M. D. Hill's answer to Question 631 
in the Evidence before the House of Commons* Committee on 
Criminal Juveniles (Report, 24th June 1852). Mr. Hill is 
speaking of young criminals ; but what he says is equally true 
of all children of the lowest class. 

t See 7 and 8 Vict, c-lOl, sec. 43. 
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NOTE. 

I did not happen to see, till I had written the above, tlie 
BlU before Parliament for the better education of poor children. 
It does not appear inconsistent with anything I have proposed ; 
but I did not anticipate its provisions, because they proceed upon 
a principle which I did not suppose Purliumeut would agree to, 
thongti I make no objection to it It suuply authorises the 
Qoaidians to pay for the schooling of any pauper's child, at any 
approved school which the said pauper may prefer. That is, 'pro 
ianto it enables " denominational " schools to be maintained out 
of the rates. It does not interfere with the compulsory principle, 
nor with the compulsory payment where practicable ; for a 
pauper, unable to maintain his children, d fortiori is unable to 
pay for them at school. 
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NEW ZEALAND AND THE OANTEKBURY 

COLONY. 

llead January 11, 1859. 

I have been asked to address yon on the subJQct of 
New Zealand, on account of my connection with that 
Colony, and with the Canterbury Province of it in par- 
ticular. 

It is true that I have been so connected, now for 
some years. I am indeed both a landowner and a fund- 
holder in New Zealand, and it is the only part of the 
world except this in which I have any property. Ne- 
vertheless T had some doubts about attempting to lecture 
thereupon. 

I by no means think writing a lecture an easy 
thing. 

We hear it much debated in these days, concerning 
thd Institutions which, under the various names of Me- 
chanics' Institutes, Literary Societies, and so on, are in 
fact aU substantially the same thing, whether the books, 
lectures, pursuits of the members, should J)e instructive 
or amusing ; whereas it is very evident that unless they 
are both, we shall do but little good. But there lies the 
difficulty. 

If I wanted merely to impart dry information about 
New Zealand I might make use of a book, of the small 
folio size, which the Grovemment of that Colony has 
lately been good enough to send me, called the " Statis- 
tics of New Zealand." Now the fascinating branch of 
modem lit<^»rature called Statistics means, as we know, a 
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classified, detailed, numbered account of aU persons, 
things, elements of human life, in the place and time in 
which it refers. Accordingly this blue book contains 
a few dozen pages of nothing but figures. It tells us 
how many men, women, and children, how many acres, 
how many ships, how many bales of wool exported and 
bottles of beer imported, how many thieves and drunk- 
ards, how many pigs and sheep, &c., there are in the 
whole of the Colony, all summed up by the most 
approved rules of simple addition. 

Some one said that there was only one thing less 
trustworthy than facts, and that was figures : by which, 
as has also been said, anything may be made to prove 
any other thing. But I hope there are exceptions to 
this terrible maxim, and that the little folio I have 
mentioned is among them, I have no doubt it is 
accurate, and if there is any old gentleman or young 
lady who would like to potter over this array of figures, 
I shall be happy to lend it to them for any length of 
time. But I fear that if I were to make use of it this 
evening to any extent, that might happen, which, shock- 
ing to relate, has been known to take place at lectures 
as well as at sermons, — ^the audience going to sleep. 

Nor, on the other hand, will this lecture be made 
amusing by what may be called the long-pole system : 
as you have often seen, when pictures of smiling, half- 
civiUzed savages with bats in their hands, views of 
remarkable scenery, and so forth, are placed on the 
walls, and the lecturer without moving can point them 
out with a long pole. 

Perhaps the chief thing notable in the scenery of 
New Zealand is the singular clearness of the atmo- 

G 
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sphere, which makes distant objects look curiously near : 
but this cannot sufl&ciently be represented in any pic- 
ture. The general character of the best parts of the 
country, especially that of the Canterbury district, is 
that of vast plains covered with a sort of brown pasture ; 
which, to emigrants of a complaining turn of mind, and 
fond of the picturesque, has often at first sight seemed 
exceedingly repulsive. 

StUl something might have been done as usual 
with the long pole; but my wish is rather to present 
the subject in a different aspect, and to dwell on New 
Zealand as simply a great open field for English colon- 
ization ; where, as near as may be, a miniature, here- 
after to become a great picture, of English life and 
society may be reproduced. Such has been the vision 
of the best of those who have gone out there, and who, 
in anticipation of the future fortunes of their adopted 
land, have delighted in calling it the Britain of the 
Southern Seas. 

This title may suggest to us the question, why then 
of aU names in the world, should our Colony be called 
New Zealand ? New Zealand implies an Old Zealand, 
as we know there is, in Holland ; but what have we to 
do with that country ? and why are we to suggest to the 
half-informed emigrant, that he may be going to a land 
of dykes and baggy trousers, inhabited by men bom 
with skates on their feet, and talking Low Dutch ? 

The truth is, the name is a misfortune, and we should 
be glad even now if we could alter it. But to alter an 
established name of any person or thing is a difficult 
matter, and has very seldom been accomplished. It has 
been pretty well achieved in the case of a neighbour 
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colony of New Zealand, which was at first called, in 
the same Dutch fashion, Van Diemen's Land. This 
Colony, after going through much reproach on account 
of the convicts who at one time were the chief part of 
its population, being called Van Demon's Land, Van- 
demonium, and other things, has now get a better name 
as well as character, and is called Tasmania. 

But this is still a very imperfect improvement ; for 
Tasman, as well as Van Diemen, was a Dutchman. The 
latter was Governor-General of the Dutch possessions in 
the East, and Tasman, while exploring under his autho- 
rity, discovered New Zealand, as well as Tasmania; 
whence our Colony, as well as the other, has its Dutch 
nam& 

It was once proposed to change the name to New 
Albion, which would do very well ; but I fear there is 
small chance of its being done now. 

Again, the proud title which I above mentioned, 
"the Britain of the South," may remind us of two pas- 
sages in the writings of two great English historians — 
one of them, indeed, referring also to a third great 
English historian — on the subject of New Zealand. 
The first is Gibbon, the second Lord Macaulay. I am 
obliged to refer to the first of them from memory, and 
I cannot recall the exact words ; but it is something to 
this effect : — Gibbon wished to pay a compliment to 
Hume, the historian of England, for whom, as a brother- 
infidel, he seems to have had as much regard as his 
cold and sneering nature admitted. And something 
leading him to refer to Australasia, he says, with an 
allusion to the cannibal habits of the New Zealanders, 
which were nearly all for which in his days (eighty or 
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ninety years ago) they were known, that there was no 
telling, but that in time the advance of civilization 
might be such, that even in those regions one might 
arise worthy to be called " the Hume of New Zealand." 

The other passage is much better known, being in 
truth a very beautiftd and poetical passage, and it has 
often been quoted of late in speeches and newspapers. 
Lord Macaulay is dwelling on the changes and the 
extinction of nations, and says that in future it may 
be such, that at some distant day a travelling New Zea- 
lander may stand on the broken arches of London 
Bridge, contemplating the ruins of St Paul'a* 

You will observe that while both these passages 
make a contrast between England and New Zealand, 
tlicre is a difference of tone between them, as is natural 
from the great progress in civilization which New 
Zealand has made between the days of Gibbon and our 
r)wii. In i>artjcular, neither Lord Macaulay nor any 
living writer would allude to cannibalism in that country 
nuw, which atrocious practice was formerly, it might be 
said, one of their established institutions. We know 
what we mean by a title to land, such as, in this country, 
title l)y purchase, by inheritance, by gift, and so on. A 
New Zealander of old is said to have relied on a title of 
a different kind. He was asked what right he had to 
the land he occupied. My right, he said, is surely un- 
deniable : I have eaten the former owner. 

But it may now seem time to ask what it is we are 
talking about : what New Zealand is. New Zealand is 
at the Antipodes. What do we mean by Antipodes ? It 
is made of two Greek words, signifying ** against " and 

♦ Essays, HI. 101. 
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" feeV' and it means literally that which is against, or 
over against, our feet. So that if a gimlet could be made 
to travel right along the diameter of the globe from 
where I am standing, it might bore a hole in the heel of 
one of the worthy persons whom I have been partly the 
means of establishing in the Canterbury Settlement in 
New Zealand. Or, as was said by that facetious paper 
called Punch, of the large statue of the Duke of Well- 
ington at Hyde Park Comer, that it was so heavy that 
if it were to fall ofiF its arch, it would go crashing and 
clattering through the whole thickness of the earth, and 
come out at the Antipodes. It is true that, as we are 
told, the central heat of the globe is up to the point at 
which metals are melted ; so that the Duke would be 
melted and diffused long before he got there. But if 
anything ever did get through the world vertically from 
any part of England, it would get out of its troubles 
somewhere about New Zealand. 

It is, as I suppose, in great measure from this corre- 
sponding position of New Zealand, that it resembles 
England so much as it does in climate. The tempera- 
ture is of a higher average, and the winds are often 
more violent ; so that of one part of the Colony, called 
Wellington, it is said that you may know a Wellington 
man by his habit of holding his hat on with his hand. 
A few earthquakes, rarely serious ones, have been 
known in some parts ; none hitherto, be it observed, in 
Canterbury. But on the whole the climates are not 
very unlike, and it is probable that anything, animate 
or inanimate, that thrives in England would do as well 
in New Zealand. 

The Colony is also not very different in size from 
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Qreat Britain. " It consists of two large islands, north 
and south, separated by a narrow strait, down which 
strait, called Cook's Straits, it is chiefly that the high 
winds come rushing down, of which I have spoken. It 
has also mostly a wavy or indented line of coast, suitable 
for many harbours and seaport towns ; and in most parts 
there is water enough, and the land sufficiently suited 
either for pasture or agriculture, and free from the 
periodical droughts from which parts of Australia have 
sometimes suffered, to make it quite possible that at 
some distant day the islands may be nearly as thickly 
peopled as England itself. 

This, however, is by no means the case now. I have 
got a little book called The Six Colonies of New Zea- 
land, written and given to me by a gentleman* who was 
Prime Minister of one of the said six Colonies, of which 
the whole population may be about equal to that of the 
town of Stourbridge. These are the six main settle- 
ments, each with its separate local Government, all 
subordinate to one general central Grovemment, at 
present existing in the Colony. They are all on the 
coast, and at some distance from each other ; and their 
separate and, at first, unconnected foundation, is according 
to what must always happen in the settlement of a new 
country. It is as if in these days England was a newly- 
discovered island, with but few natives ; and various 
enterprising parties, finding abundance of coal and 
water by the mouth of the Mersey, rich pastures on the 
South Downs, great arable plains by the Wash, a fine 
harbour in Wales, and the mouths of great rivers where 
Bristol and London are, were to plant colonies in Lan- 

* Mr. W. Fox. 
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cashire, Sussex, lincolnsliire, Pembrokeshire, Somerset- 
shiie, and Middlesex. So, or in some similar way, it 
possibly may have been in the days before our accurate 
knowledge begins ; and so it was in New Zealand. The 
establishment of new settlements follows according to 
the natural development and increase in the value of 
the country through commerce and cultivation ; but, 
unless mistakes are made, the best parts, those which 
are most fertile and best suited for trade and mercantile 
pursuits, will be those first occupied : and so, probably, 
it has been in respect of these six first Golopies in New 
Zealand. Even now we hear of little additional infant 
attempts at new settlements, just as one does, on a larger 
scale, of new States in the American Union, which, as 
I once said formerly, are to all intents and purposes 
Colonies from the older ones ; and according to the 
same sort of political system, if these attempts are 
successful, they will one by one be presented each with 
its self-governing constitution. 

The six Colonies I have mentioned are, Auckland 
in the north, New Plymouth in the west, Wellington 
in the south, of the Upper Island ; Nelson in the north, 
Canterbury in the east, Otago in the south, of the Lower 
Island. The remarks I have to make, and which will 
only be of a desultory and incomplete kind, will be 
partly with respect to the Colony as a whole, partly to 
one or other of these settlements, according to their 
several characteristics. 

New Zealand has belonged to this country only for 
a few years. It was visited and explored by Captain 
Cook, the great navigator, about a hundred years ago. 
The first missionary attempts in it were made by Mars- 
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den. ciUletl the Apostle of New Zealand, and his friends, 
alH>ut the year 1808, and carried on with great assiduity 
(hnn that time, chiefly through the exertions of the 
Ohun^h Missionan- Society among ourselves, and the 
WosloYiui Ixxly among Dissenters. But, as you know, 
no foreign oountiy belongs to England until it has been 
l4kon }H^ss^^i«ion of in a formal way by some authorised 
ix>r^>n. in tlio name of the Crown. The old saying is, 
that now. uninhabited, or savage countries^ belong, as 
^\u\o ouo said the beauty in an ugly man's face does, to 
Uio fir^t discoverer of them ; but the law of this country 
iji as 1 have stated it And this formal occupation of 
Jfow Zealand did not take place till the year 1840, long 
after the Islands had been well known, dwelt in, and to 
simie extent evangelised, by the Missionaries to whom 
I have referred. The importance of them, as a field for 
colonization, was then beginning to be felt among other 
nations as well as here ; and it is said that only four 
days after the act of ownership had been performed 
by British officers, in the name of the Queen, by plant- 
ing the flag of England on the shore, arrived a French 
party with the same intention, who were thus just too 
late. 

This right to the coimtry, however, acquired by 
taking possession, is of course only good as against 
other civilized nations. It is not good, except by the 
law of unjust force, against the native inhabitants of 
the place themselves, who are the natural lords of it, 
or at least, of so much of it as they actually occupy, 
and are understood by their own usages to claim and 
hold. There have been endless questions and disputes, 
sometimes unhappily causing wars and massacres, con- 
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nected with this matter in New Zealand : but into these 
I shall not enter now. They have been long since, it 
may be hoped, set at rest ; and it is enough to observe 
that the above rule of natural justice was observed as 
fieu^ perhaps, as it well could be, on our part by the con- 
clusion of a Treaty with some of the leading chieftains 
of the country, soon after our occupation of it, called 
the Treaty of Waitangi : by which the sovereignty of 
the land was made over to the Crown of England. 

You understand how I mean: the Queen did not 
become owner of the land possessed and occupied by the 
natives ; it was their property, and could only fairly be 
got fix)m them by purchasa Just as in this country ; 
the Queen is sovereign over my park, and over all the 
rest of the land ; but private persons are owners of the 
greater part of it. In a conquered country the land all 
belongs absolutely to the conquering power, to do what 
they like with it ; or if a land, desert and uninhabited, 
is taken possession of by England, the land belongs in 
the same manner to the Crown, which grants it to its 
subjects in any way it thinks fit But in a country 
occupied by unoffending natives, with whom we wish to 
live on good terms, the only fair way, at least as far as 
relates to the land which they actually do occupy, and 
in any manner make use of, is to bargain with them, to 
buy £U3 much as we want. 

Now this question of dealing with native lands is 
often very difficult and intricate, and in New Zealand it 
led to many troubles, which it would be absurd to speak 
of here. But there are a few points of importance in 
the general question which, I think, may be made toler- 
ably simple, and which you may find of interest. 
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Suppose a land occupied by natives, of which the 
Queen of England becomes Sovereign. One might 
think, at first sight, that it would be the simplest and 
best way for the English Govenmient to say to English 
people, who might wish to colonize that country, — Go 
and make your own bargains with the natives for any 
land of theirs which you may wish to buy. But that is 
just what it does not do. On the contrary, the law of 
England is that no one can acquire land, in a newly- 
occupied country, direct from the natives. The Crown 
wsen-es to itself the right to deal with the natives. 
Hie Crown gets the land from them : the English 
settlers get the land from the Crown. As soon as the 
Crown, acting by the Governor appointed over the new 
Colony, has bargained with the natives and got from 
them, by purchase, as much of the land as it can, or as 
is wanted for colonizing, it disposes of it to its subjects, 
just as in the former cases of conquered or vacant land, 
on such terms as it sees fit. 

The opposite plan — that of letting private persons 
deal direct with the natives for their land — ^has been 
tried, and was given up because it led to great abuses, as 
may easily be explained. 

Such abuses arise from the ignorance of savage and 
unenlightened nations as to the value of land, and the 
value of other things. In New Zealand especially, un- 
scrupulous men were often found to delude and cheat 
the poor natives into parting with their property in 
extensive tracts of land, for a few mere trifles, gewgaws, 

ih as beads or trinkets which they had never seen, or 

ps articles of use such as blankets or guns, but 

hich were enormously out of proportion to the real 
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value of the land which they sold for them. They did 
not know at the time what they were doing. Th6 land 
might not be land which they were actually using ; it 
might be land belonging to tribes, not to individuals ; 
they might not suppose that they were wholly shutting 
themselves out for ever from the use of it ; and anyhow 
they were so dazzled with the attractions of the pretty 
new things held out to them in exchange, that they were 
induced to consent to these fraudulent bargains. 

If that were all, the evil would be simply that a 
wicked and heartless deceit had been practised on those 
poor people. But such things bring a retribution after 
them. After a while, the natives begin to find out the 
error they had fallen into. From living among the new 
settlers, and seeing the use they were about to put the 
land to, and from discovering the trifling value of the 
things for which they had sold the land, they perceived 
that they had been taken in. From this of course fol- 
lowed great dissatisfaction and irritation among the 
natives, — a warlike, numerous, and intelligent race com- 
pared with other savages ; and often this went so far as 
to produce serious insurrections and wars between our 
settlers and them. 

You will easily see how these evils are avoided by 
the rule I mentioned, that all dealings with natives for 
their land should be carried on, not by casual settlers 
and speculators following their own fancies, but by 
public officers acting imder responsibility to the English 
Gtovemment. For they act according to well-considered 
rules, laid down here, and entrusted to the Governor of 
the Colony to carry into effect : the general principle 
being simply that he shall take care that the natives are 
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not wheedled or bullied into parting with their land for 
a sham consideration, but that a fair price shall be 
given them. 

What that price shall be may of course vary in 
different cases, and depend on many circumstances, 
which the Governor takes into account. Eather large 
sunjis have sometimes been given in New Zealand for 
extensive tracts. But the essential point is to give to 
the natives such an amount in money, or money's worth, 
as they shall not afterwards have reason to be discon- 
tented with. I say in money's worth, because it may 
often be the best way not to give to savages mere 
money, which they are too apt to squander in drink, or 
in other bad ways, but to lay it out for them for objects 
which they will really value and appreciate. This is 
naturally one great secret in dealing with uncivilized 
tribes : to find out their wants, what wiU really benefit 
them, and so to bring the means of civilizsttion to bear 
in order to supply those wants. Much good has been 
done in New Zealand on this principle by the establish- 
ment of good hospitals, available to the natives, of 
which they had no knowledge before ; and other 
similar things may be done, as improving their means 
of cultivation, or of education, and so on. 

Well then, the Governor is to buy the land from 
the natives. You may ask, how is he to get the 
money ? The answer has been indicated before ; he is 
to get it from those who want the land. Those who go 
out to settle in a Colony must contribute what is called 
a land-fund, or a public stock of money with which the 
Government makes these . purchases of land from the 
native owners. 
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But even if there were no natives — if it was a 
wholly empty and uninhabited country — it would still 
be desirable that the Crown should not give away the 
land to settlers, but should sell it to them at a certain 
price. How much that should be I shall not con- 
sider : but it should be a substantial price, so that a 
purchaser should /eeZ that he gives something. 

For this there are many wise reasons, which I can- 
not go into in detail ; but I think the main principle 
of them may be made simple enough. 

The main object in making Colonists pay for their 
land, instead of the Government giving it to them, is to 
prevent what is called the land-sharking system. Now 
what do you suppose a land-shark is ? A shark, as you 
know, is a very inhospitable and evil-minded fish, who 
is as fond of eating mankind as our friends the New 
Zealanders used to be. But a land-shark is not there- 
fore one of what some one called "the amphibilious 
animals, who die in the sea and cannot live on the 
land : " it means a man, who makes it his business to 
get possession of large tracts of waste land, not in order 
to cultivate it, but to hold it and keep it waste till in 
the course of civilization aroimd him it has acquired a 
considerable value ; and then he sells it. 

It is obvious that this is an utterly bad thing, and 
contrary to all the views with which any civilized and 
enterprising nation like England sets about the work of 
colonization. The object of that great work is not to 
put money into the pockets of idle speculators — drones 
in what ought to be a busy hive of men — ^but to occupy, 
improve, and adorn new homes for the ever-teeming 
races of the old world. 
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You will also see that this land-sharking is a process 
which can only take place in a new country full of 
waste and unoccupied land, and where that land is to 
be had for nothing. Why do we never hear in this 
country of any one getting hold of tracts of land in that 
way, and letting them run to waste on the chance of 
selling them hereafter at an increased price ? Simply 
because land here is of very great immediate value, both 
to acquire and to work upon. If a man buys land 
here, he cannot afford to let it lie idle, because by 
so doing he would be losing all the interest of his 
purchase-money ; and if he gets land given him, it 
would be absurd to be waiting and doing nothing with 
it on some future prospect, when he can get an imme- 
diate large income from it. But land is of no value 
independent of labour : of something to be done to it. 
Large tracts of new land in a Colony require the appli- 
cation of large capital, as we caU it, to make it useful. 
Now the land-shark is a man without capital He 
cannot let the land, as he might do here, to those who 
have capital : because from certain reasons belonging 
to the science called Political Economy, into which I 
am not going to enter, no one can make a livelihood in 
a new country by letting land. The owner of land 
must himself either cultivate it, or turn it to account by 
pasturing sheep upon it, which is the chief source of 
wealth in Australasia. And as the land-shark cannot 
do this, he makes his own immediate living in some 
other way, keeping his land locked up and useless till 
it acquires a value by the natural progress of civiliza- 
tion and development of the resources of the country 
around him. 
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The simple way to prevent all this land-sharking 
system, as you will have perceived, is to put a price on 
the waste land. The Government, as I said before, does 
this according to its discretion. It makes every one 
who wants land pay a sum for it ; which must not be 
too large, but such as he will fed. He will of course 
want a return for the money he has so spent, which he 
can only get by cultivating and stocking the land. A 
land-purchaser, therefore, in a Colony takes care, besides 
his purchase-money for the land, to have capital enough 
for those further purposes. 

A land-shark proper is one who gets the land in 
the way I have described, direct from natives. But in 
whatever manner, it is of very questionable advantage 
to any one to have such tracts of Colonial land for 
nothing. Some of you may have seen, in handbills 
stuck about this neighbourhood, that at this moment 
the Government of Auckland, in New Zealand, are 
offering considerable free grants of land in that pro- 
vince, to those who can get there at their own expense. 
This is a measure of doubtful policy : though Auckland 
being the oldest and most settled part of the Colony, it 
is possible that it may answer there better than in the 
newer ones. Such an offer, however, can never have 
much effect as regards the labouring classes. They can 
very seldom raise money enough to pay for a passage 
to Australia or New Zealand. The difficulty with them 
is to get there : when once tliere they will do well 
enough. But, if possible, it is better for them to get 
assistance towards the voyage, and to have a little* 
money on reaching the Colony, than to arrive then^ 
without a fartliing, all their means having been 
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exhausted in paying for the passage, and with only a 
tract of land which they have not the capital to turn 
to account. 

I said that any labouring man, who can work with 
his hands, will do well in any of these Colonies. As 
the general rule, no such thing as physical destitution 
among that class exists in them. This is not the place 
to dwell on the general advantages of emigration to 
labourers ; but a word in passing may be said about it, 
and in reference to that family, long known in this 
place, who have so lately left it to settle in the Canter- 
bury Colony. 1 can assure you that nothing in this 
world is more certain than that, if the head of that 
family, being a clever carpenter and wheelwright (the 
very trades most in demand in the Colonies), keeps in 
health, they will arrive at early and almost immediate 
prosperity. Workmen of that class are, under Provi- 
dence, the makers of the outward frame — ^the houses, and 
bridges, and tools — of a new nation, as the powers of 
nature in the same way make day by day the frame of 
a growing child. He will get, probably, 10s. or 12s. 
a day for eight hours' work. In a short time he may 
become a landowner and employer of labour. He may 
become one of the patriarchs of the colony, and the 
founder of one of its aristocratic families ; so that in 
some long distant age it may be recorded in the fashion- 
able news of the province of Canterbury, that at a 
splendid ball given by the Governor, were observed 
among others the Earl and Countess of Papanui, and 
Lady Sophia and Lady Arabella Horniblow. 

The number of natives in New Zealand has never 
yet been exactly ascertained. It was supposed, when 
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we first occupied it> to be about 120,000 ; and now, per- 
haps, it may be between 80,000 and 100,000. What- 
ever it is, it may be feared that it is certainly less than 
when we first knew them. For, unhappily, we cannot 
say that in New Zealand, any more than elsewhere, we 
have yet found out the secret of that mysterious and 
disheartening law which has hitherto prevailed without 
exception, that wherever the white man and the savage 
have attempted to dwell together as neighbours in the 
same land, the savage race has gradually dwindled and 
wasted away, till at last it wholly disappeared. That 
this fact points to some serious evil is clear. The ancient 
Providential words, " Be fruitful and multiply," convey 
at once a blessing and a command ; and it is undoubted 
that in some way or other we are going wrong, when 
that gracious purpose is frustrated There have been 
some curious instances of this in history. It is well 
known that the well-wishers of the great kingdom of 
France have recently observed with much anxiety what 
seems to be the case, that the total amount of its popu- 
lation is diminishing. But an instance nearer to our 
present subject is that of the famous Missions estabKshed 
by the Jesuits, in the early days of that remarkable 
order, among the savage tribes in Paraguay in South 
America. The Jesuit priests, with the most excellent 
intentions, went and lived among those simple people, 
and acquired absolute control over them. And the 
system they established was to take and treat them just 
like children. They governed and regulated every detail 
of their lives, their food, their marriages, their laws, 
their customs in all respects. The result was a com- 
munity almost wholly free from crime, religious, and 

g2 
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devoted to their teachers. But that it was an unnatural 
system which could not last, was proved by the fact to 
which I have adverted, that their numbers soon began 
to fall off, so that if the Mission had continued (which 
it did not to any great length of time), it would have 
eventually come to an end for want of subjects.* 

It may be feared that this decay of native races has 
often arisen from their becoming familiar with the vices 
and excesses habitual with too many of their civilized 
neighbours, such as spirit-drinking. In New Zealand, I 
hope it may not have been so, lately at least, to so great 
an extent as elsewhere. I once asked the Bishop of New 
Zealand whether he could account for it. He told me 
it was easy to see the seat of the evil, which was in the 
death of so many young native children ; that so few 
large families grew up. And he said it was in great 
measure from the imperfect adoption, by the native 
mothers, of some of our nursery practices, which are 
very good when fully used. As one instance, if I re- 
member right, he told me that those worthy mammas 
formerly used never to wash their babies at all, thinking 
it something monstrous to do ; and that when they 
began to think it a good thing, they saw no necessity 
for rubbing them dry, but would simply wrap them in 
flannel, of which they had just learned the use from us, 
and leave them lying about exposed to cold draughts 
and everything that might happen. They lost many 
children in this way ; but of course this and any such 
blunders may be corrected as time goes on. Some 
diminution of the evil, I believe, has already been per- 
ceived. 

* See Merirale on Colonization. 
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It is probable that the numbers of the New Zealand 
natives will be better known in fdtura Some time ago 
the Bishop began a system of making a list or register 
of the natives throughout his diocese ; and I saw a letter 
of his several years ago, in which he spoke of that work 
as then more than half accomplished. 

This is one of the many things undertaken by that 
great Missionary Bishop Selwyn. For that is his most 
proper character. I myself heard him say, before he 
went out, that he considered he was rather sent to the 
natives than to our own people in the Colony. I am 
not sure that this was quite a correct principle. The 
rule, " Do good to all men, especially to them who are" 
already " of the household of faith," may seem to admit 
of no exception. But the good that the Bishop has 
achieved in acting on his own view is great and undeni- 
able. Not only has the work of conversion so prospered 
among the New Zealanders that, as I lately heard it 
said at a Missionary meeting, New Zealand heathenism, 
as a whole, may be said no longer to exist, and in 
modern times it is probably the most successftd instance 
of evangelization that can be quoted, with the single 
exception of the TinneveUy district near Madras in 
India ; not only this, but Bishop Selwyn has now for 
some time added to his proper functions the voluntary 
task of Christianizing the savages scattered over many a 
league of ocean around his Colonial Diocese, so that his 
title should no longer be only Bishop of New Zealand, but 
rather Apostle of Polynesia. Now for some years, among, 
as they have been described by himself, "the sunny 
islands and sparkling waves of the Pacific" — among 
many nations and languages — his chief abode has been 
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his ship, often steered and commanded by himself ; and 
of the Church of Christ in those remote latitudes, under 
the guidance of this great Prelate, it might be said in the 
immortal words about England, of the poet Campbell — 

Her marcli is o'er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep : 

or in the no less beautiful and almost sacred words of 
the Christian Year* — 

The flashing billows of the south 
Break not upon so lone an isle, 
But thou, rich Vine, art grafted there, 
The fruit of death or life to bear. 
Yielding a surer witness every day 
To thine Almighty Author and His stedfast sway. 

But this great extension of his labours was not 
engaged in by Bishop Selwyn till he had made some 
progress in the establishment and organization of the 
Church in his proper Diocese ; and recently, after long- 
continued efforts on his part, he has succeeded in the 
division of the Colony into five Dioceses — ^his own, in 
the north, being one of them. He wiU himself probably 
be called Bishop of Auckland ; but he will have what 
are called Metropolitan powers, and wiU practically be 
rather Archbishop than Bishop of New Zealand. 

The prosperity of all Colonial churches — of all 
Colonial districts in» respect to the Church of England — 
dates from the establishment, in due number and pro- 
portion, of Bishops within their limits. Of course it 
must be so. No system can flourish when wanting any 
of its essential elements. Other religious bodies will 
prosper in their measure, and according to their own 

* Thursday before Easter. 
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laws ; but our Church, being an Episcopal Church, can- 
not do so without its due number of Bishops. Bishop 
Selwjm has been singularly happy in the selection, and 
the consent, of men to be his coadjutors in this respect ; 
for the Bishops of Christchurch, in the Canterbury 
district, including also the Province of Otago, of Wel- 
lington, and of Nelson, have been for years his intimate 
Menda The two latter sees have been just formed ; 
the former one, of which more by and by, now for above 
two years. The fourth Diocese is in the northern island, 
and appears at present to bear the uncouth native name 
of Waiapu ; but it is not yet actually constituted, and 
perhaps some more pronounceable name will be found 
for it. 

The Church thus planted has its own laws and 
meetings in Synod, and may be said, I think, in all the 
settlements, to be fairly abreast, if not ahead, of the 
spiritual necessities of the people, at least of the English 
settlers. This is of course a matter of no small moment 
to the religiously-minded emigrant. In this country, 
the population is increasing, after deducting deaths and 
removals by emigration, at the rate of at least 500 a 
day. And we must say with regret that there seem but 
slight signs of sufficient vigour, faith, and love among 
us, duly to provide for the spiritual needs of this great 
increase. It takes place too in the already crowded 
places of our great towns and manufacturing districts. 
In these any void created by emigration will be speedily 
filled up by the productive power of nature ; so that it 
is not so much with reference to the home population 
that remains that we speak of the benefits of emigration. 
But with respect to those who go, there is much comfort 
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in looking at the condition of a Colony like New Zea- 
land, and in reflecting that, on the one hand, the emi- 
grant from those happier parts of England where the 
religious provision is adequate, will find his position 
not materially worse in that regard ; and on the other, 
that there are several who leave our over-crowded 
r^ons, who may find it considerably improved. 

Auckland, which is the seat of the New Zealand 
Gk)vemment, was selected for that purpose by Captain 
Hobson, the first Governor of the Colony. In England 
we have a sort of proverbial expression, " Hobson's 
choice," meaning no choice at aU. I remember this 
selection of Auckland being quizzed at the time by this 
title, meaning then that it was a bad choice. From 
general considerations, however, about the present posi- 
tion and circumstances of the English settlements of 
the Colony, it may not be clear that Auckland is badly 
placed as the capital town ; for though it is quite at the 
north of the islands, still improved means of communi- 
cation and so forth may much diminish that objection, 
just as London cannot be considered ill placed as the 
capital of England, though it is so far to the south. 
But if the question was to find the most eligible spot 
for the purpose of founding an English Colony in the 
most favourable circumstances, there was at least one 
great objection to the attempt to make Auckland the 
chief place in New Zealand, which was this, that it is 
in the northern parts of the country that the natives 
were most thickly congregated. There are some advan- 
tages to be got from the intermixture of natives, as in 
the more abundant and cheaper supply of labour ; and 
of course it is one of the chief points of interest in 
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colonization to civilize and convert aboriginal tribes. 
But still it is clear that the first condition for planting 
a Colony that shall be embarrassed by fewest difficulties, 
is to find plenty, so to say, of elbow-room : a large tract, 
with plenty of fertile land easy to possess and cultivate, 
plenty of timber, plenty of water, and easy access from 
the sea. And in New Zealand, as you will have seen 
from what was said above, there was a serious failure in 
one of the most important of these requisites, the easiness 
of possessing, getting upon, the land, when it was 
selected in a part already occupied by the natives ; from 
their numbers, their intelligence, their great tenacity of 
their rights in the soil, and their warlike disposition, 
which might show itself both towards strangers and 
among themselves. 

The obstruction to the free development of English 
settlement, arising from the presence of too many natives, 
has been chiefly felt in the province of New Plymouth, 
called by the natives Taranaki — a very beautiful and 
fertile district, but one which up to the present time has 
never been able, so to speak, to stretch its arms and legs 
as it naturally would do, being cramped by the close 
neighbourhood of some powerful native tribes. Not 
only have we been, as yet, unable to obtain from them 
by purchase the cession of a sufficient quantity of land, 
but there has been the further complication of disputes 
among the natives themselves, close upon our settlements, 
as to their own rights to the soil Actual civil warfare 
among them has been constantly impending, and has 
often broken out, near New Plymouth, now for a good 
while past. Bishop Selwyn, who has more than once, 
like the priests of old, gone to the seat of native war, 
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stood between armies just about to engage, and made 
peace between them, has met with but little success in 
his attempts of this kind at New Pljrmouth. And the 
state of alarm produced by this condition of afifairs 
among our fellow-countr3nnen at that settlement has 
gone rather beyond what can be considered creditable 
to their courage and self-respect 

One of the first and chief lessons to be inculcated 
on emigrants from this country is that of self-reliance. 
They must go out meaning to provide for themselves, to 
take care of themselves, to make their own way ; we 
say to them, Don't look to us, 12,000 miles off ; look to 
yourselves, make your own laws, your own combinations, 
your own institutions. In particular they must trust, 
under Providence, to their own sinews for their own 
defence. In English wars indeed, with the causes of 
which they have had no concern, we should always be 
ready to give them protection ; but against their own 
domestic enemies, as for their own purposes of internal 
police, they must establish their own militia and any 
other local force they may need. It is true that Colonial 
wars against native tribes have sometimes in former 
days been carried on with a cruelty that could not be 
tolerated now. All that can be said is that our Colonists 
in these days must learn, in homely phrase, to " get out 
of that." They must learn both to defend themselves, 
and to do so according to the laws of civilized warfare ; 
as indeed they have for the most part done. 

They have, however, in most of our Colonies, been 
rather slow to learn this lesson of independence. I re- 
member seeing a Memorial of the people of New Ply- 
mouth, which I read with some humiliation, setting forth 
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that they were men of peace, knew nothing of war, and 
were really quite unable to defend themselves. 

No doubt this comes from the habits of their mother- 
country, where, as in all other advanced and highly- 
civilized lands, these things are done for us. If a row 
is apprehended, men look round the comer of the street 
and call out for one of those decorous and tightly- 
buttoned persons, who walk about for that purpose ; or, 
if it is anything more serious, the Magistrates besiege 
the unfortunate Lord-Lieutenant of the coimty for Yeo- 
manry, or soldiers of one kind or another. But such 
was not the ancient law of England. Li old times, the 
last resort in serious cases was in the hands of the High 
SherifiT, who had the power of calling out what was called 
the posse comitates, two dog-Latin words meaning the 
power, the whole physical force, of the county ; literally, 
every one within it who had the means of using his 
hands. This is still the existing law, though of course 
it is obsolete. The High Sheriff himself though a 
highly dignified, is almost an useless, person, and if no 
such appointment was ever made again, it would make 
no great difference to any one ; and we should certainly 
have been surprised if our friend Mr. A., when he was 
High Sheriff, had one morning issued a proclamation 
caUing on every man, woman, and child in Hagley to 
sally forth with broomsticks and mops, pokers and 
pitchforks, to defend themselves against an incursion 
from the ravage inhabitants of Pedmore. But such was 
the effective law in ruder and simpler days : and those 
who go out to a Colony should be aware that while they 
will find there many of the best results of modem pro- 
gress and civilization, they will also find in some 

H 
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respects a stata of things much nearer to primitive 
society than htis been the case here for centuries. For 
these are the primitive days of the Australasian 
Colonies ; and in such days men must sometimes 
return to the natural means of self-defence, even as 
with savages they must at least be prepared to be more 
nearly in the state of nature, which has been said with 
too much truth to be a state of war. 

The more southern settlements of Wellington and 
Nelson, the one on the north and the other on the south 
side of the Strait which divides the upper and lower 
islands of New Zealand, were founded with more regard 
to the condition above mentioned, that there should be 
abundance of open and available land for occupation. 
There was indeed considerable trouble with the natives 
there also, but that arose mainly from mismanagement. 
Tho natives are much more thinly scattered in those 
parts ; indeed, in the southern island there are very 
few, and their rights in nearly the whole of it were 
purchased of them by the Grovemment some years ago 
for £2000. 

All this part of New Zealand, for a long way below 
the Straits, was at first obtained by Charter from the 
Crown, by a great Joint Stock Association called the 
New Zealand Company. This is the way we do great 
works in England, as do our relations in the United 
States of America. In most countries men would go 
cap in hand to the Government, and ask th^m to find 
the money, and make the plan. Here we only ask 
the Government for freedom and security of action, 
and set about the scheme by means of voluntary asso- 
ciation. 
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This New Zealand Company had infinite troubles 
and vexation of spirit in its day, into which I cannot 
enter. It published, I believe, some twenty-five fat 
volumes of Eeports, not one of which at this day can 
any mortal man read ; and it at length got knocked on 
the head and killed, as the East India Company has 
lately been. But like that great Company, it did never- 
theless a good w:ork in its time, and will be for ever 
remembered by posterity as the effective colonizer of 
a large portion of one of our most important Depen- 
dencies. 

There would be no occasion, even if I had time, to 
dwell much on these two settlements. The purely 
English inhabitants of New Zealand are, I believe, 
somewhat above the average as specimens of their mce : 
but there is nothing in them calling for any particular 
remark. Wellington, from its central position, may not 
improbably become hereafter the seat of Government 
instead of Auckland ; but it is under some disadvantage 
from the quantity of uncleared land within its limits. 
Of course the less preparation is needed for new land, to 
make it fit for cultivation or pasture, the better ; for it 
adds much to the expense and delay to have to clear 
away forest, or bushy thicket, or the roots of ancient 
wood embedded in the soil. In some parts of North 
America, I believe, the cost of doing this amounts to £6 
or £7 an acre. 

The chief distinction of the province of Nelson, is, 
that recently gold has been found within it. We can 
hardly tell yet whether it will prove abundant and pro- 
fitable : and it does not appear to have been hitherto 
attended with any of the disorder and mischievous 
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excitement that have been produced elsewhere by these 
discoveries. But, as a New Zealander, I cannot but 
feel some apprehension at this event, and hope that at 
least its results may be moderate enough not to incur 
the ill consequences which have always followed both 
to the actual inhabitants of the gold region, and to their 
neighbours. There is indeed no use in complaining of 
the effect of such discoveries. Nor have I any doubt 
that if the County of Worcester were to hear some fine 
day of a large gold-producing district within a small 
distance having been found, where the said gold could 
be got by the first comer, the whole County of Worces- 
ter would be very likely to set off, with the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Bishop at their head, to see what 
they could make of it And it is equally certain that 
the production of gold, like all other gifts of Providence, 
is for our benefit, and tends to the increase of the 
wealth and the comfort of mankind. But still it seems 
clear that in the imperfect state of human nature, the 
people of the gold-region itself are rather working for 
the general advantage of the rest of the world than for 
their own real good : and that the more, the more new 
and young the community is within whose territory the 
igold has been produced. 

It would hardly ever be requisite to point out the 
evils I allude to in detail : for such a subject as the 
discovery of gold in large quantities in any part of the 
world, above all in our own dominions, is the last 
which is likely to be neglected by any one at any 
time ; and in these days, through the newspapers and 
the reports of emigrants, the "diggings" of California 
and Australia are more or less known probably down 
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to the very lowest class of our population. We have 
all read of the lawlessness and crime — the undisguised 
selfishness and worship of Mammon— it might almost 
be said, " Every man for himself and the Devil for us 
all'' — ^the destruction of domestic life and inversion of 
social order — the sudden acquisition of enormous 
wealth, a temptation which very few are able to bear 
— ^the attraction of all the adventurers and vagabonds 
that can manage to get there — ^the abandonment of all 
settled and quiet pursuits — the extremes of chance suc- 
cess and hopeless failure and misery — the excitement and 
the wastefulness — ^the neglect of civilised habits and re- 
ligious ordinances, which attend life in these regions. 
And it is easy to see that a country in that stage of its 
progress in which New Zealand is, is precisely that in 
which these evils must be most serious. In a country 
first occupied for gold-seeking, as California or British 
Columbia, the people and their Governors may at least 
attempt to frame laws and customs suitable to their 
condition. Or again, in a country settled for some 
time, and whose institutions have acquired some degree 
of stability and consistency, there may be weight enough 
existing on the side of good order to overbear and master 
to a great extent the tendency to disorganisation which 
the new state of things involves : as seems to be in good 
measure the condition of Sydney and Melbourne. But 
in young communities like those of the southern parts 
of New Zealand, the evil must be felt to the full They 
are in the midst of the primary and elementary 
labours which belong to the foimdation of civilised 
and Christian nations. They are surveying, draining, 
clearing, enclosing, cultivating, and enriching their* 
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land, tending their sheep and washing their wool, 
making their roads, levelling their streets, building 
their houses and churches and schools and public 
offices, their bridges and jetties and quays, framing 
their voluntary associations and mimicipal laws, balanc- 
ing their imports and exports, securing their harbours 
and establishing their mercantile marine, extending 
their means of commerce and communication within 
themselves and with other nations : and nothing can 
be more mischievous than the sudden and violent dis- 
location of these useful and cheering pursuits, and 
distraction of those engaged in them to an occupation, 
which combines the evils of the rudest and most unin- 
teUectual sorts of unskilled labour, with those of the 
most high-priced and precarious kinds of speculative 
employment. 

These evils affect the gold-region itself Its neigh- 
bours often benefit to a great extent, by the creation of 
new markets for their produce, after the desertion of 
agricultural pursuits by the seekers for gold. But if 
they are near neighbours, and the means of communi- 
cation easy, there is a formidable countervailing evil in 
the attraction to the gold mines of so much of their 
available labour. In South Australia at one time it 
was apprehended, though I do not know that the 
apprehension was realised, that almost the whole able- 
bodied male population would be lost for a time ; gone 
off to the golden countries of Victoria and New South 
Wales. 

The little settlement of Otago, the most southern of 
all in New Zealand, does not demand any long notice. 
Its people are most respectable : there is perhaps less 
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vice and crime among them than in any community in 
the world : their land is fertile, accessible, and peace- 
able : and those who like a quiet life, I imagine, would 
find themselves as happy there as anjrwhere. But from 
some reason or other, it has not been a very rapidly 
progressive Colony in respect of wealth and worldly 
prosperity. 

It was founded by Scotch Presbyterians. Its capital 
is called Dunedin ; and its Grovemor or Superintendent, 
from the first, has been an old Scotchman of a very 
genuine breed, who complains to his Council of their 
sending him an " unsavoury" Address, and seems in 
many ways to have much of the ancient Covenanter 
or Northern Puritan in him. 

There is still a very strong Scotch element in Otago, 
and no doubt they who delight in oatmeal would find it 
the most congenial place of all to settle in. But in 
these days the attempt to give an exclusive character 
to any settlement, apart, at least, from some natural 
peculiarity which may belong to it, cannot be expected 
to meet with more than a qualified amount of success, 
from reasons which I may better dwell upon in speak- 
ing of the Canterbury Colony. 

I have reserved Canterbury for my last topic, as it 
has been announced as the most prominent subject of 
the Lecture. But, even if there was time for it, I should 
not speak at any great length about that Colony. To 
go into much detail would not be suitable for the 
occasion ; and apart from details, the origin and pro- 
gress of the undertaking are simple, and may be 
shortly stated. I may be allowed to hope that this 
simplicity is not, in this instance, wholly foreign 
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from greatness, according to the union which often 
does exist between those qualities. 

The first conception of the Canterbury Settlement 
may not be without a little local interest in this county. 
It was on the top of the Malvern Hills, some time in the 
year 1847, that the plan of forming a Church of England 
Colony in New Zealand was first talked over between 
two very remarkable men. The name of the one was 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, of the other, John Eobert 
Godley. They were both Directors of the New Zealand 
Company, which was, as I have said, the owner, in trust 
under the Crown, of a great part of the middle and 
south of New Zealand : within which limits the new 
Colony was to be founded. 

Mr. Wakefield is a man of much vicissitude of for- 
tune and much inequality of character. His name may 
not be familiar now, except to those who have attended 
to a particular class of subjects ; but he will assuredly 
be known to posterity as the man, id, these latter days, 
beyond comparison of the most genius and the widest 
influence whom we have had in the great science of 
colonization, both as a thinker, a writer, and a worker. 
Of almost all the colonization of New Zealand, of the 
Colony of South Australia^ and of the whole system of 
relations now existing between England and her North 
American and Australasian dependencies, in the two 
great points of their freedom of self-government, and 
the principle of disposal of their waste lands, he may be 
regarded as the parent. 

Mr. Godley has since those days become so intimate 
a friend of my own, that I hardly like to dilate much 
upon his character. In one word, I may say that he is 
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perhaps the man, of all whom I have known, th^ best 
fitted to be a leader of men in the conducting of a great 
enterprise ; as he was in the one before us. 

These two men were the originators of Canterbury. 
The work so conceived was set on foot by a body of 
men, whom they brought together, called the Canterbury 
Association, who obtained a Charter from the Crown, 
purchased from the New Zealand Company the tract of 
land, about two and a half millions of acres, where the 
settlement was planted, and for a time continued to be 
the owners of it in trusty after the model of other similar 
Companies. But it may be noticed, I think to their 
honour, that it never was a Joint-Stock Company, and 
not one of its members, except paid ofi&cers, could make 
a shilling of profit from its operations. 

I shaU mention but few other names connected with 
the Colony, and those only of persons who have been 
there, and taken part in its affairs on the spot. The 
first step after the constitution of the Association, was 
necessarily to send out a practical surveyor and engineer, 
to select the site and make the first rough preparations 
for a settlement. His name was Thomas ; and it too 
should be mentioned with honour, as he performed those 
functions admirably weU. It happens again that he is 
not wholly unconnected with this coimty ; his brother 
was for many years a magistrate living at Worcester, 
and his widow and her brother died not long ago, at 
that place, and at Feckenham. 

The land being chosen, was next to be sold by the 
Association to whoever would buy it ; and its price was 
fixed at three pounds an acre. A little detail must be 
given on this point 
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Church objects. But that this state of things would 
not continue beyond the first beginning of the Colony is 
evident ; for if the Colony existed at all, the value of 
land would inevitably rise, and in-comers of any religi- 
ous opinions would be sure to find land belonging to 
private parties in the market, as in any other country. 
Wesleyans, Eoman Catholics, or any others, would be 
determined in their choice to settle in Canterbury, 
or in any other Colony, not by considerations of what 
the religious opinions of its first settlers were, but by 
the general circumstances of the country as a desirable 
one to live in ; for they would be veiy sure, that in 
any British possession, they would find perfect freedom 
for the exercise of their own persuasion, and com- 
plete equality of civil rights, which would be all they 
needed. 

Moreover, a fundamental principle of the Canterbury 
Association was, that as soon as the Grovemment would 
consent to it, the settlement it was planting should have 
the largest possible powers of self-regulation, as a Colonial 
province. When that should take place, the administer- 
ing powers of the Association would cease, and be trans- 
ferred to the Colonists themselves; as they have long ago 
been. And the Colonists, when enacting or adopting 
general laws, binding on all who should be living within 
their limits, would of course not continue any system 
which should give civU privileges to one religious body 
above another. They became a self-governed province 
long before the waste lands of the Colony were aU 
bought and occupied ; and accordingly, when the func- 
tions of the Association were transferred to them, they 
put on that public land the price of £2 an acre : dock- 
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ing from it the £1 at first applied to Church of England 
purposes. 

What we did then was simply to give the Church of 
England a good start. It has acquired, through the 
original land-fund, considerable permanent endowments 
in the soil of the Colony ; and what is still more impor- 
tant, the powerful influence of the first body of settlers, 
all having been Churchmen, will for a long time to come 
give that Church, socially speaking, the preponderating 
weight in the coimtry. Dissenters there are, and Dis- 
senting Chapels ; but if the Church of England, with the 
advantages it has thus had, cannot hold its own, I can 
only say, so much the worse for the Church of England. 
It does not deserve what it cannot retain. 

On the general plan which I have described, the 
Canterbury Colony was foimded, and carried on till the 
Association was dissolved a few years ago. You will 
observe that I have spoken of what "we" did : for in 
the very early days of the Association I became, much 
against my will, its Chairman. The Association, like aU 
such bodies, had its serious troubles and perplexities. 
But I cannot but rejoice now that I have been so con- 
nected with this great enterprise. Among lesser matters 
of satisfaction, one of my small passports to immortality 
is that the harbour-town of the settlement has been 
named Lyttelton. This naming of places after living 
men has sometimes ludicrous results. Thus I was once 
surprised at being informed, from the Antipodes, that 
"Lyttelton is calm, but indignant;" and I was lately 
alarmed as well as surprised by learning j&x)m the same 
quarter, that " the body politic of Lyttelton is in a xevy 
unsound state of health." 
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Mr. Godley went out at the beginning of our opera- 
tions as our first agent in establishing the Colony. Sub- 
stantially he was its first Governor, and while there exer- 
cised a most beneficial and almost unlimited influence 
over the people. The transfer to the Colony of the func- 
tions of the Association was executed on the spot with 
great ability by Mr. Henry SeweU, subsequently Prime 
Minister of New Zealand ; and the first Superintendent 
of Canterbury, or Governor regularly appointed under 
the New Zealand Constitution Act, was a man of singular 
powers and attainments, Mr. Fitzgerald, at present in 
England, and performing the duties of Emigration Agent 
for the Colony. 

The vision of the founders of Canterbury was that we 
might estabUsh a Colony, which, from its very beginning, 
should contain and represent what is good and essential 
in the character and in the institutions of England. I 
cannot trace its history, nor its present condition, in de- 
tail : but on the whole, not pretending that there has 
been no failure or shortcoming in the conduct of so large 
an enterprise, I will venture to aflBrm that the above end 
has been substantially attained, especially in the most 
important point, the backbone of the whole matter, the 
character of the people. To this I am enabled to quote 
two very signal testimonies. I have lately seen two 
letters, — one from the Bishop of New Zealand, saying that 
in his belief a more honourable community than that of 
Canterbury does not exist ; the other from the Governor 
of New Zealand, saying that while in ancient times it 
was too often our practice to colonize by sending out 
slices of England with the plums left out, Canterbury is 
a slice of England with the plums left in. 
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There have been those who said that the scheme 
^as a delusion, and that the admitted excellence of the 
character of those who embarked in it was only a proof 
that the delusion was a successful one, though the 
victims of it did not like to acknowledge it. Well, if 
so, it is. strange that not one of them should have 
complained, or left his adopted land, which is almost 
literaUy the case. The fox who had cut off his tail did 
not succeed in persuading the rest that it was not cut 
off, or that it was a good thing that it should be cut off. 
Both in words, and more conclusively in deeds, the 
Canterbury people have recognized and sanctioned the 
soundness of the original principles of the plan. When 
the Association was dissolved, their Legislature declared 
emphatically their gratitude to its members, and their 
satisfaction with its work. In its secular features, they 
have substantially adhered to the scheme. Many mem- 
bers of the Association had incurred, in their private 
character, great pecuniary liabilities in carrying on the 
design. The Colonists, on becoming possessed of the 
public lands and buildings formerly vested in the 
Association, took on themselves the whole of those 
liabilities without questioning a single item of which 
they were composed, added to them 5 per cent, from 
the date of their being incurred, and then paid them off 
by Provincial securities called Debentures, bearing 6 per 
cent, interest. This is what I referred to when I said I 
was a New Zealand fundholder. I am also a landowner 
there to a small extent, from transactions of the same 
kind ; and one of my sons has a considerable estate 
there, which was most kindly given to him by one of 
my relations who was among the first land-purchasers. 
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This estate is very valuable now, and will be stiU. more 
80 hereafter ; and I may mention, in illustration both 
of the prosperity of the Colony and of its similarity to 
England, that one quarter of an acre of it, being town- 
land, in the town of Christchurch, was lately exchanged 
by the agent for 100 acres of rural land, to be selected 
by the agent himself. The estate will be a good liveli- 
hood against the time that the owner thereof has grown 
up : and it is possible that at some future day he may 
be seen, in loose clotliing and with a tanned face, on the 
Canterbury plains, meditating on scabby sheep, and in 
a state of wool-gathering wealth exceeding that of any 
of his family. 

Of the material prosperity of the Colony I will only 
say a word or two. Of course in all new countries there 
is much roughness and hardness to be undergone ; and 
gentlemen and ladies should especially be warned to 
expect what has hitherto proved quite inevitable, that 
they must often learn to be their- own servants: From 
causes like these a few, and but a few, have been dis- 
appointed and left the Colony. But I believe hardly 
a single settler from the first has been compelled by 
distress or ruin to do so— a fact, perhaps, not to be 
paralleled in Colonial history. And one striking fact 
may be stated, concerning the proportion between the 
public revenue and the population of the Colony. The 
revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, 1 suppose, is in 
the gross somewhere near £70,000,000, on a population 
of about 28,000,000, or about £2 : 10s. per head. In 
new Colonies the proportion is greater ; but I believe no 
Colony has yet approached what has been attained in 
Canterbury. There the population, I think, is about 
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7000, and the annual public revenue £100,000, being 
upwards of £14 per head.* 

The town of Christchurch, which I have just men- 
tioned, is the capital of the province, centrally situated 

* Note added some tihie after the Lecture was delivered, — [It 
should be observed, however, that the greater part of this was not, 
properly speaking, income, as it arose from sales of the waste or 
public lands of this Colony ; which, as it is needless to point out, 
is not income but capital, and will eventually come to an end, as 
the whole land of the Province passes into private hands. But al- 
lowing for this, the above statement remains substantially true ; apd 
we must remember that we are. comparing the Colony with other 
Colonies to which this same remark in qualification must be applied. 

The disposal of this revenue, moreover, is always, to a great 
extent, such as is proper for resources partaking so largely of the 
natiu*e of capital. Much of it goes to the expense of Immigration 
— the importation of labour. This is a main want, as has been 
said, of every new country ; but, as the country grows older, the 
need of this artificial stimulus to population diminishes, and ulti- 
mately ceases. The expenditure, therefore, is terminable, as part 
of the revenue is to which it corresponds. 

Another great article of expenditure is that of Public Works ; 
which, when on a large scale, when the cost is great and mainly 
in the first construction, and when the works are to be permanent 
and largely reproductive, are legitimately chargeable on tlu- 
capital stock of the community. The chief instance of this at 
Canterbury is the railway from Port Lyttelton direct by a tunnel 
through the hills to Christchurch and the plains — a work, of 
course, of the first magnitude and importance, and destined, Me 
laay hope, to overcome the only great obstacle that has existed 
to the development of the Colony : namely, the obstruction caused, 
by the hills I have mentioned, to easy communication between 
the port and the plains. It has just been contracted for at a 
sum of near a quarter of a million. I may also mention a grant 
which was recently made, of £10,000, towards the erection of 
churches and other places of worship, out of the Provincial sur- 
plus revenue — a grant such ^s is not commonly made in these 

h2 
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among its fat pastures and level plains. It is only ac- 
cording to the universal liabit of English Colonists, that 
the names of their towns and rivers should be chosen so 
as to recall those of the old country ; as in Canterbury 
we find, among the ugly native names of Waimakariri, 

days, but which seems naturally called for in a community where 
relatively the public wealth is much beyond that of individuals. 
With regard to the general prosperity of the Colony, I must 
add, that some months ago the London managers of the Union 
Bank of Australia, which has a Branch at Canterbury, thought it 
necessary to make a gentle application of what is so well known 
to the monetary world as the " screw," to the operations of the 
said Branch. This, no doubt, was not only inevitable, but salu- 
tary, as it is elsewhere, in checking a somewhat dangerous and 
excessive sanguineness and spirit of speculation which threatened 
to arise. The effect in so small a community was, of course, im- 
mediately perceptible. It checked land-sales and lowered the 
wages of labour ; so that some discontent was felt among the 
working-classes, and meetings were held among them, where the 
said discontent was openly expressed. There was, however, no 
want of employment, but much refusal of employment at the 
wages offered, especially in the Government works. But this 
was in no case less than 58. a day ; and the general ground 
of complaint may be estimated from the speech of one of the 
workmen, who said, that he had to stand with his legs half-way 
up in slush, to work for 7«. a day. Think what a Dorsetshire 
labourer would say to that, in a country where, though house- 
rent and bread are dear, clothing and meat are as cheap as in 
England. By the last accounts, thi& pressure was already passing 
away. But we should learn from it the importance of inculcating 
on the minds of labourers intending to emigrate, that no one can 
possibly guarantee them any given rate of wages, nor assure to 
them and to their adopted country any immunity from the ordi- 
nary fluctuation of prices of all kinds. We can only speak 
to them in general terms, such as are warranted by Colonial 
experience : any particulars that are given, are only stated as 
those which happen to be correct by the most recent accounts.] 
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Bakaia, Kaiapoi, the ancient historical sounds of Cour- 
tenay, lincohi, Harewood, and Ellesmere. But besides 
the old ecclesiastical name of Canterbury, given to the 
whole Colony, the town of Christchurch in particular 
bears in the titles of its streets and squares prominent 
marks of the Church character impressed on the early 
existence of the settlement. Its chief square is Cathe- 
dral Square : and its main streets are named after the 
centres of English and Irish Dioceses, as Lichfield and 
Hereford, Cashel and Armagh. 

A building worthy of the name of a Cathedral they 
have not yet ; but they probably may in no very long 
time. Some years ago I made a sort of promise to a 
party of Canterbury emigrants — a promise never for- 
gotten in the Colony — ^that I would go and see them 
about the time when they should have a Cathedral 
built, which, I said, might be in about fifteen yeais 
from that date. They possibly may have it in a shorter 
time than that ; but whether I shall ever go is more 
doubtful : though if the Great Eastern Leviathan of the 
ocean should be able to go — as it well may — to New 
Zealand in little more than a month's voyage, it would 
be no very formidable undertaking. 

On the general religious state of the Colony, as on 
the other points, I will only say a word. In this matter 
too we met with some delays and partial disappoint- 
ments. As one instance, we hoped to have had a 
Bishop in the settlement almost at the outset ; whereas 
the excellent man who was at length appointed, Bishop 
Harper of Christchurch, did not arrive in the Colony 
till Christmas 1856. But in this main respect too I do 
not fear to asseit that we have obtained substantial 
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success. At the first meeting of the first Legislative 

* 

Council of Canterbury, all its members, about twelve in 
number, with, I believe, one accidental exception, at- 
tended divine service, and received together the Holy 
Communion. There is now a flourishing College in the 
Colony ; but from its earliest days I believe it may be 
said of it, as could perhaps be said of no other, that 
hardly one of its inhabitants, except some in outlying 
stations, has been imable to find religious education for 
liis children, as well as religious provision for himself. 

Such are a few particulars of the origin and condi- 
tion of the Canterbury Colony. Its future destinies are 
known to Him, who comprehends the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighs the hills in a balance. But it 
may not be wrong to say that it was founded from pure 
motives, and a true desire to serve the cause of Christian 
colonization ; and that its present state is such as to 
warrant an humble hope that it may be held worthy in 
some measure of the blessing conveyed in the words, 
" Them that honour me I will honour." 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LOEDS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF PEIVY- COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
ON THE EEVISED CODE. 

Written on behalf of the Committee of the Church Defence 
Association for the Bural Deanery of Kidderminster.* 

YOUB MemoriaUsts, in addressing your Lordships on the 
subject of the Eevised Code of Regulations lately issued 
by your Lordships, desire in the first place to say, that 
they do not intend to object to that Code as a whole, 
nor to dissent from its general object. On the contrary, 
if that object be to call forth more and more the local, 
as distinct from the central resources of the country, in 
support of Elementary Education, they wish to express 
their approval of that object. 

Further, if it may correctly be stated that there are 
two points in the Code, of sufficient importance to be 
regarded as principles, viz. — 1st, The making public aid 
to schools depend, as far as possible, on their actual 
performance of their work ; and 2dly, The leaving the 
services of School-Teachers of aU kinds to be agreed 

* [To parts of this Memorial I would particularly apply what 
I say in the Preface as to erroneous opinions ; indeed, I have said 
as much in Parhament. But that there is still room for grave 
apprehension on some of the most important points here treated 
I would maintain from the statements of the Queen's Inspector, 
especially that of Mr. Moncrieff, in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Ooimcil for 1 864.] 
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111)011 between them and the Seli()ol-Managei*s, according 
to the market value of those services from time to time, 
they desire to express concurrence .in those principles, 
thus generally stated. 

But to a great extent this question is necessarily and 
eminently one of practical detail ; and the Committee 
cannot but see grave objections to the manner in which 
the Code proposes to give effect to the above views, 
as well as to several others. 

Before proceeding to those details, the Committee 
must urge their decided opinion, that in one point of 
view, the Code is liable to serious condenmation, wholly 
apart from its proper merits. They conceive, that on no 
accoimt whatever, ought the position of living persons, 
in respect of pecuniary allowances which they now 
receive from Government on specific conditions^ to 
have been interfered with, while those conditions were 
performed. Those persons are, Certificated Teachers, 
Queen's Scholars, Lecturers at Training-Schools, said, 
though the case is somewhat less clear and strong with 
respect to them. Apprenticed Pupil-Teachers. The Com- 
mittee consider that according to the universal and long 
prevalent understanding in the country, especially of 
the whole school-teaching profession, and according to 
the natural sense of many passages which might be 
quoted from the ofi&cial records of the Committee of 
Coimcil, the claims of those persons come fairly under 
the well-established category of vested rights : and that, 
so long as they fulfil the conditions imposed upon them, 
they have an equitable title to their allowances imdi- 
minished. If a change is necessary upon general grounds, 
the Committee submit that, even at the cost of some 
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do not believe it can be proposed, there must needs be 
great risk of other matters being dismissed with slight 
and perfunctory notice. 

At present the Committee are only looking at this 
matter in its religious aspect ; and, while they do not 
wish to see religious knowledge introduced into the 
scheme pn the same footing as secular, still they cannot 
but think that, if not in the Code itself, in some docu- 
ment of equal publicity, it should be plainly laid down, 
that the religious condition of the school, where examina- 
tion into such condition is admitted, will continue to 
form an integral and essential part of the Inspector's 
Eeport. They cannot believe that less than this will 
satisfy the minds of those who look on this as by far 
the most important part of the question of Education. 

II. The Committee cannot believe that the method 
provided by Sect. 40 for testing attainment in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with a view to the Capitation 
Grant, will work fairly or satisfactorily. 

Experience seems to have shown that the system 
of Inspection of schools, and public support to them 
according to that system, on which we have thus far 
proceeded, has worked, on the whole, evenly and har- 
moniously through the country. It will be different 
when the Inspection and its results are to proceed on a 
system of specific examination, so rigid in one view, and 
yet leading to so much diversity in another, such as is 
here laid down. It is rigid in this respect, that the In- 
spector has no option between allowing the whole sum 
claimable on account of any given child in regard to 
performance in a given branch, and refusing it altogether ; 
while the same rule must inevitably lead to endless dis- 
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crepancies between different parts of the country, ac- 
cording to the lenient or severe temper of different 
Inspectors. Suppose a child makes six errors in a dic- 
tation exercise of ten lines, one person no doubt would 
allow the grant on account of that child, while another 
might refuse it. 

III. The Committee concur in the obvious objections 
which have been made to several points in Sections 40 
and 41, founded on the fluctuating character (wholly 
beyond the control of School Managers) of the attend- 
ance at schools, and, in particular, on the many accidental 
circumstances which may diminish the number of child- 
ren who shall have been present during the month 
previous to the Inspector's visit. 

They also concur in objecting to provision {d) in 
Sect 41, of which the effect must be to terminate 
school-attendance, in the great majority of cases, at the 
age of 11. The Committee cannot conceive that any 
counteracting influences that shall approach to being 
adequate, can be brought against the powerful dis- 
couragement to longer attendance which this provision 
must cause. 

After the experience and the imiversal agreement 
of so many years respecting the evil of children leaving 
school too young, the only reason which they can con- 
jecture for this singular limitation would be one that 
presumes a total revolution in our view of the right 
province of the State in respect of education. It may 
be said that instead of the State caring for its young 
members of the lower orders having a certain amount 
of intellectual culture and moral training — which is the 
ground hitherto taken — its duty warrants it, first in 
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disregarding altogether the latter at the time when it 
becomes most important, and next in limiting its 
demands to the acquisition by children of the means 
whereby they may get for themselves mental enlarge- 
ment and cultivation. The Committee trust that so 
profoundly retrograde a principle will not be adopted. 
They have always believed that the reasons why the 
State has interfered at all in the matter of the education 
of the poor, have been grave political reasons ; that for 
its own interests and objects it has deemed it of vital 
moment to endeavour to secure for those children a far 
higher amount of intellectual enlightenment, mental 
power, and moral discipline, than the care of their 
parents or the tendencies of the class among which they 
move would provide for them. The Committee would 
much regret to see this far-sighted attempt altogether 
abandoned 

IV. The Committee concur in the objections, to 
which they have seen no attempt at an answer, against 
the grouping principle of Sections 43 and 44 ; and, in 
particular, to that of Group L, which, it seems to them, 
must almost wholly destroy Infant Schools depending 
upon Government support 

V. The Committee have already intimated that, con- 
sidering the other provisions of the Code, the directions 
about "faults of instruction^" in Sect. 47 (and also in 
Sect. 74), are too slight and vagua Unless it is intended 
fatally to discourage aU the subjects of instruction be- 
yond reading, writing, and arithmetic, some advantage 
must be definitely held out to Schools in which such 
subjects are taught, and well taught, above those in 
which they are not. 
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VI. The Committee submit that, unless the Diary 
or Log-book required in Sections 50-57 is more clearly 
and minutely described, the attempt to keep it will be 
very embarrassing to school teachers. 

VIL With regard to Pupil-Teachers (Sections 75-84), 
the Committee, if it is assxmied that the State is to give 
up the relation it has hitherto maintained with some 
classes of Teachers (which does not necessarily follow 
from the Managers being left to make their own terms 
with them, and to which the Committee must not be 
understood to assent), do not object to the general prin- 
ciple of these provisions. But the principle is applied 
in an unfair and one-sided manner. The Managers are 
required, under heavy penalties, to have a certain number 
of Pupil-Teachers, and, when they have got them, they 
are further compelled to undertake large pecuniary lia- 
bilities on an uncertain prospect of partial repayment 
One effect will be, as has often been pointed out, that 
in very many cases it will be more for the interest of 
Managers to do without Pupil-Teachers than to have 
them. 

On the assumed principle. Managers should be left 
to decide whether to have Pupil-Teachers at all, and to 
arrange when, as well as what, to pay theuL Moreover 
the Committee conceive that at least it should not be 
made impossible to continue the present system of 
apprenticeship for a term of years, even if in order to it 
the beginning of such apprenticeship should be fixed 
somewhat later than at present : for it is doubtful 
whether an able race of Teachers is not much more likely 
to be produced under that system than imder one of 
terminable and precarious engagement. 
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VIII. In conclusion, the Committee have to advert 
to the case of the Training Schools. 

It is easy to dwell on the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the cost of these Institutions falls on the 
Government. The reply is, that, except in reliance on 
that very prospect, hardly any Training Schools would 
have been established. In the case of their own Diocese 
the Committee can state that the attempt was not begun 
till the most careful and explicit calculations had been 
furnished to the promoters by the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Coimcil, encouraging them to hope for a very 
large amount of aid from the Government. 

What has been lately stated by the Commissioners 
might easily have been foretold, that Training Schools 
are not institutions calculated to attract very much local 
support. The Eeports of Her Majesty's Inspectors show 
that not one of them is carried on without considerable 
pecuniary difficulty. On the other hand it is believed 
that in most Dioceses, certainly in that of Worcester, 
the amount raised in voluntary subscriptions on their 
behalf is not out of proportion to those contributed to 
most other Church objects. It follows that not much 
increase can reasonably be looked for to that part of 
their necessary income. 

The Committee, however, do not contend for any- 
thing like vested rights in connection with Training 
Schools : and they admit that in some cases the amoujit 
of support which they have received from Government 
has been excessive. But they submit that considering 
the large amount of time and trouble expended on them 
for many years, and that from their nature they cannot 
bear even any material interruption of their resources, a 
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longer time ought to be allowed to them before any 
measure seriously affecting them should take effect. 
The Committee must say that the opinion officially 
given in the Circular accompanying the Code, that (in 
the face of the discouragements which, for a time at least, 
the Code offers to the profession of School Teachers) a 
year and a half would be ample time for the Training 
Schools to recruit their supplies, especially from the 
middle classes, is wholly erroneous and unfounded. 

Any cause affecting elementary Education must of 
course tell powerfully upon Training Colleges, both as to 
the Practising-Schools connected with them, and the 
supply of intending School-Teachers to them. But 
besides this, the Code has at least one provision which 
must directly tend to deprive Training Colleges of one 
half of their efficiency. No less well established than 
the conviction that children leave school too early, has 
been the belief that in the great majority of cases Train- 
ing-Pupils ought to remain in the College at least two 
years. Hitherto the State has encouraged their doing 
so by an increased value to the certificate of the second 
year. That inducement is removed by the Eevised 
Coda It cannot be expected that in very many cases 
the young men will not in consequence leave the College 
at the end of their first year. 

Without pretending to have exhausted the subject, 
the Committee submit that on the above points the 
Code ought to be carefully reconsidered and modified. 
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ON PUBLIC AFFAIES IN ENGLAND. 

March 1863. 

(Published in the Canterbury Press, New Zealand.) 

You have asked me for any stray thoughts upon pub- 
lic affairs in England. 

Most persons could comply with this request after a 
fashioa But to do so to any purpose at this moment 
is perhaps difficult, as relates to what is ordinarily 
called politics, from the strange inertness, want of 
incident, want of interest, which has so long been 
observed in this matter. 

Probably for many years past a more singular illus- 
tration of this sort of torpor could not be found than 
the fact, that in the whole of last Session the only 
" action taken*' — according to the vile modem Yankee- 
ism — ^by Lord Derby in the House of Lords, was to 
move for and direct a Committee on Noxious Vapours. 
The eloquent and chivalrous leader of the Conservatives 
"found for his hand" nothing better to "do with its might" 
than resolutely to encounter the Great Stink Question. 

This is not as in the days of the younger Pitt, when 
no Government majority was less than four to one ; or 
of the elder Pitt, when Sessions passed almost without 
any division at all. For our present Ministers have np 
sure majority anjrwhere, and are perpetually defeated on 
all sorts of questions except when defeat would involve 
the slightest chance of their resignation. 

There is no breeze to fill the sails of Opposition, no 
current to bear on their bark. 
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The contrast with former times of bitter and vehe- 
ment political paxtizanship is most striking. A recent 
article in the Quarterly, called "Four Years of a 
Eeforming Administration," and attributed to one of 
the most brilliant political writers of the day — in 
which a most ingeniously contrived set of motives and 
objects wholly bad and corrupt is imputed to the pre- 
sent Government in all their proceedings — is quiter 
startling from its dissimilarity to the prevailing tone, 
and its precise resemblance to what was tmiversal till 
about twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Another unexampled fact of similar significance is 
the Queen's Speech of the present Session, in which not 
a single legislative measure of any kind is even hinted 
at or suggested. 

This sort of stable equilibrium is no doubt liable to 
sudden disturbance. Yet it seems partly the effect of a • 
great public cause, which may not cease to tell for a 
good while yet — ^the rapid and decisive political action 
of the Eeform Act, which, in less than thirty years, 
has brought public affairs, as far as legislation is 
concerned, to as "advanced*' a position as the great 
majority of men desire to see occupied. No one thinks 
of going back : not many have any wish to go much 
further. 

Another cause — a temporary one, nay, one which 
nature must inevitably put an end to in no very long 
time — ^is the character and circumstances of Lord Pal- 
merston the Premier. 

Sir Kobert Walpole is known in history as a great 
Whig, only because his function was to maintain and 
consolidate a dynasty resting on Whig principles. In 
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the modem sense of Whig — one who is for constant 
political progress — he was no Whig at all, as may be 
seen most manifestly in Lord Herve/s Memoirs. 

So Lord Palmerston is called a Whig because he 
belonged to Lord Grey's Government, and has always 
gone with his political posterity. But a more genuine 
Conservative, especially in home affairs, it would not be 
easy to find. 

It may seem trifling to add, but it is not really so, 
that he has a singular additional advantage in his old 
age. The Saturday Eeview lately had an article of 
much wit and truth on this point, in which it was 
said that a Premier of seventy-eight, in the full dis- 
charge of great pubUc functions, was looked on as a 
great and interesting phenomenon or natural curiosity, 
on no account to be disturbed ; but that if he should 
once reach the age of eighty, it would be thought thai 
the acme had been touched, and thereafter his fall 
would be less heeded. 

England has always been fond and proud of her old 
men. It cannot be said that among us — 

" Magna fuit quondam capitis reverentia cani." 

On the contrary, this feeling added manifold to the 
ultra-regal honours which gilded aU the latter years 
of the Duke of Wellington ; it gave some degree of 
attraction even to the dry and ungainly character of 
Lord Campbell; it now places in unapproachable 
eminence the name of Brougham; and it causes so 
much ** volitare per ora virorumy' that marvellous array 
of aged lawyers, which has so singularly distinguished 
recent times in this country and in Ireland : Lynd- 
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hurst, St. Leonard's, Wensleydale, Pollock, Penne- 
father, Jackson, Torrens, Lefroy. 

The great event of this year hitherto— one as remote 
as possible bom political strife, uniting, indeed, in one 
enthusiasm all sects and parties except a fraction of 
those semi-savages who still infest parts of Ireland — is 
the marriage of our Prince ; the arrival and reception of 
that model of all beauty and all grace, Alexandra of 
Denmark and of Wales. 

Truly the contrast is glaring with the last marriage 
of a Prince of Wales — married at the time already to a 
second lady, and openly cohabiting with a third : and 
so drunk at the wedding that he could hardly stand. 

Yet another and an awful contrast shall be noticed, 
which was seen by some of those present in St. George's 
Chapel, and by them will never be forgotten. Amidst 
the blaze and the triumph and the pageantry of historic 
glories, the happiness of the present and the hopes of 
the future, in a comer of a private chamber, and no 
sharer in the public ceremonial, stood the Queen : with 
the heavy lines of unabated sorrow on her countenance, 
and in the deepest widow's mourning, strangely relieved, 
or rather made more remarkable, by the single broad 
ribbon and brilliant star of the Order of the Garter. 

John Bull, as might have been expected, in the cere- 
monial, in the procession, in the illuminations, bungled 
what was official, and did the rest with the grace and 
elegance of a cow cantering. But the thorough goodwill 
of the people enormously overbalanced it all In that 
huge, ugly, unpicturesque mob there was but one voice, 
one spirit, one heart. 

I will now only touch, not dwell, on two matters 
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nected with each other : a diminution in the number of 
candidates for the Ministiy. and internal dissension. 

The latter point is prominent just now, from the 
unusual fact that the most recent attack on part of the 
Church position has been conducted by one of her own 
Bishops. 

Bishops, and particularly Colonial Bishops, enjoy a 
position of such peculiar immunity from any legal pro- 
cess, that it is very difficult to deal with such a case. 
But in itself, though it happens to be unusual in our 
Church, I need not say that it is a mere accident. In 
the American Church, one Bishop joined the Church of 
Some, another joined the Southern army ; and the 
annals of the Papacy are full of Bishops censured and 
chastised for heterodoxy. 

In the general state of things, there is no cause 
whatever for surprisa Times of great intellectual ac- 
tivity always have been and always must be attended 
with danger, of one sort or another, to Christian doctrine. 

Whatever may come of it, one main element of dis- 
turbance in the Church — the desire for a large com- 
prehension, for simplification of formularies on the basis 
of some assumed scheme, of Fundamentals or the like 
— can lead to nothing. 

No Church, certainly not one resting on the Bible, 
can ever be constructed to hold together long, on this 
supposed basis of simplicity. For the Bible, and the 
Christianity of the Bible, is not a simple thing, and 
cannot be, for the obvious reason that the subject with 
which it undertakes to deal, and to deal fully, is human 
nature-^surely no simple thing, but complex, many- 
sided, mysterious, obscure. 
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Meanwhile railways are burrowiiig under the soil of 
London, and the telegraph w^res passing along the roofs 
of its houses : almost every town has its Station, almost 
every \illage its Post Office : letters, the Book Post, 
above all, newspapers, are in constant and rapid progress. 
" Many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased." 

Years ago, when this great material outburst was 
just beginning its career, a gloomy Tory writer in some 
magazine said, " So Nero danced and fiddled while Eome 
was burning." As long as good and evil shall corexist 
in this world, and as long as men have different tem- 
peraments, some dwelling most on the former, some on 
the latter, so long will this kind of feeling and its opposite 
co-exist What is a kaleidoscope to one man is a 
kakeidoscope to another. Ever vnO. the dull, the 
apathetic, the satiated, look roimd them and say, ** There 
is no new thing under the sun :" ever vrill the sensi- 
tive religionist say, '*To her funeral pile this aged 
world is borne," and anticipate the near approach of the 
last days, nay, will announce that they are already 
arrived : ever wUl the cheery and the sanguine hold the 
exact opposite, and believe that the world is in its youth, 
and just about to enter for the first time on its real 
destiny. 

So, I say, it will ever be, " until the day break, and 
the shadows flee away." 

Meanwhile let us at least hold fast our trust, that all 
around us tends or may be turned to good ; — " else,'' as 
I once heard it said, " else a man might as well spend 
his Hfe sittmg under a gallows, with a halter round his 
neck, reading a jest-book." 
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ON THE HOLY COMMUNION. 1843. 

(Among the Tracts of the Christian Knowledge Society.) 

The duty of partaking in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, or the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, is one which, though more attended to than 
fonnerly, is yet much neglected at the present day ; par- 
ticularly, perhaps, by men rather than women, and by 
the lower orders rather than the higher. 

This Sacrament is administered in the church of this 
parish several times in the year, of which Christmas 
day, that is now approaching, is one. It is much to be 
wished that none should miss this opportunity of receiv- 
ing it ; and it may therefore be proper to consider now, 
first, the proof that it is a duty to be performed by all 
Christians ; secondly, the reasons which, either openly 
or secretly, make so many people neglect it 

We all know that the proof of any duty which we 
are to perform lies in this, that we find it commanded 
in the Bible ; and whoever wilfully perseveres in neglect- 
ing any duty there commanded, can have no right to 
hope to be saved after his death. And, with regard to 
the particular duties of Christians, whatever Christ Him- 
self or His Apostles command, it is our duty to do ; 
that is, we are to look for them, in the first place, in the 
New Testament. We may not by ourselves be able to 
understand everything that is there set down, but we 
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understand everything in the sense in which the Church 
of England, to which we belong, understands it ; not 
having any reason why we should not so understand it. 
Therefore we look, in the second place, to the Catechism 
and Services of the Church. 

First, then, for proof from the Bible. The chief pas- 
sages in the New Testament in which the observance of 
the Holy Communion is commanded to all Christians, 
are these : — Matt. xxvi. 26-28, "And as they were eat- 
ing, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples, and said. Take, eat ; this is my 
body. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins." Here He commands it to His 
Apostles. The same words occur in St Mark. Luke 
xxiL 19, 20, "And he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
brake it, and gave imto them, saying. This is my body 
which is given for you : this do in remembrance of 
me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying. This 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed 
for you.'' 

These are the words in which Christ instituted this 
Holy Sacrament And in another place, John vi. 51-57, 
He thus speaks to His disciples : " I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven : if any man eat 
of this bread, he shall live for ever ; and the bread that 
I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 

the world Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 

verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
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eternal life ; and I wiU raise him up at the last day. 
For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dweUeth in me, and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father ; so he 
that eateth me, even he shall live by me." 

These words may have many other and deep mean- 
ings : but remembering the language in which, after 
having thus spoken, He appointed the Holy Sacrament 
of the Communion of His Body and Blood, we learn from 
them also, that at this Communion we spiritually eat 
and drink the Flesh and Blood of our Blessed Lord ; and 
that thereby, if we use it rightly, are communicated 
spiritual life and grace to our souls, and all those other 
benefits which are announced to us in this passage. 

Let us now see how the Apostles and first converts 
obeyed Him, and what directions the Apostles give on 
the subject. In the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
we read,* that they who believed " continued steadfastly 
in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in break- 
ing of bread, and in prayers ;" expressing, it would seem, 
the whole duty of a Christian. St. Paul says to the 
Corinthians, " The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not the communion of the blood of Christ ? the bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? ... for we are all partakers of that one 
bread." t — " I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same 
night in which he was betrayed took bread : and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said. Take, eat : 
this is my body, which is broken for you : this do in 

* Acts ii. 42. t 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. 

I2 
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remembrance of me. After the same mamier also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is 
the new testament in my blood ; this do ye, as often as 
ye shall drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord's death till he come. Let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup ;" * 
stating the duty, and the way to perform it. 

These are the directions which we learn from Scrip- 
ture on this subject — directions as plain, and strong as 
those on any subject whatever. Now, when a duty is 
thus commanded clearly to us, it is the part of faith to 
perform it, without seeking to understand exactly in 
what way it acts upon us. God does not wiU that we 
should understand a great many things even belonging to 
this world, much less everything that belongs to the un- 
seen world. This Sacrament is a great mystery ; and it 
is quite enough for us to know, that those who receive 
it in faith, when duly administered by the clergjrman, 
do spiritually partake of the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the manner which He has Himself declared ; and their 
souls, as is said in the Catechism, are strengthened and 
refreshed by it, in a way which nothing but want of 
faith, and continuance in wilful sin, can hinder. 

Let us next see what the Church, to which we profess 
obedience, commands. In the Catechism we are told 
that both the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper are generally necessary to salvation, which 
means that, without the observance of them both, no 
man, as far as we have a right to speak, should expect 
to be saved. In the Articles of the Church we read : — 

* 1 Cor. ad. 23-26, 28. 
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** The Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon or carried about^ but that we should duly use 
them ;'' and again, ** The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
ought to be administered to all Christian men." And 
in the Communion Service the clergyman says to the 
whole congregation, in case he sees the people negligent 
to come, ** I exhort you, as ye love your own salvation, 
that ye will be partakers of this Holy Communion;'* 
and again, " It is your duty to receive the Communion." 

Further, it is important for us to know, as we do, 
that no time has been, since the death of Christ, in 
which the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper has not 
been administered in the Church by rightly ordained 
ministers, or in which any member of the Church has 
denied its necessity (nor indeed at this time is it denied, 
but many do not act as they speak). It is in every 
respect of like importance with the other Sacrament of 
Baptism. Baptism makes us true members of the 
Church of Christ, and gives us a claim to all the 
benefits of His Death, if we do not, by our own continued 
sins, reject them : the Lord's Supper, if we use it rightly, 
preserves us in the state in which Baptism had placed 
us. It is not meant that if we use it we are not to use 
our own strength, with prayer, to avoid sin; but that 
will not be enough to give us any right to hope for sal- 
vation, unless we use this, the appointed means by which 
the grace of God is given to us, which helps our natural 
weakness. 

We know very weU, that however many duties we 
may perform, if we neglect only one wilfully, all the 
others avail us nothing. We must never be content, 
unless we do everything which is commanded us ; « who- 
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soever shall keep the whole law, and offend," that is, wil- 
fully offend, " in one point, is guilty of all."* And this 
must be especially true with regard to so very important 
a duty as the observance of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. It is therefore a safe conclusion for us to be 
guided by in our conduct, that no Christian, who habitu- 
ally and knowingly neglects this holy office, has any 
right to hope for salvation after his death, any more than 
he could expect to get anything in this life without using 
aU the ordinary means appointed for obtaining it. 

Not, indeed, that the mercy of God has any limits 
which we can fix ; He may save any one in any manner 
which seems good to Him. Nor is it meant to assert^ 
that those who have been brought up in ignorance of 
this great duty, are in the same state as those who have 
always known it. But the question now is. What is 
God's wiU ? what are His commands ? and what is a 
person to do, who knows what these are ? If we obey 
these in faith, we may humbly hope for the reward 
which he has promised to obedience ; but who will be 
so rash, as wilfully to disobey God, and then presume 
on His mercy? He only increases his guilt, and 
diminishes his chance of mercy, by his presumption. 
And again, therefore, it may be said, that as far as we 
have any right to pronounce — as the general rule, the 
rule for each of us to think of for himself, without con- 
demning others of whom he knows nothing — an ignorant 
heathen must be nearly as likely to be saved as a pro- 
fessed Christian who knows of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and of his duty to partake of it, and 
wilfully chooses to neglect it. 

* James ii. 10. 
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This being so, it remains to be considered why so 
many people allow themselves to live in disobedience to 
this command of God. The reason with some persons 
seems to be, that they imagine the Holy Communion is 
intended only for extremely good people — ^for those who 
have reached a very high point of holiness. Now, this 
is a mistaka In the first place, no one has any right 
to say or think that he has reached a very high point of 
holiness — ^it is presumption. If this notion, then, were 
true, no one ever ought to take this Holy Sacrament. 
In the next place, such holiness as a man may hope to 
reach upon earth, is to be attained, among other means, 
by partaking of this Sacrament. Therefore, if he does 
not do so, he will never reach that point which he knows 
he must not be content without reaching. But the truth 
is this : the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is intended 
not for particularly good persons, but for all baptised 
Christians, who " repent them truly of their former sins, 
steadfastly purposing to lead a new life ; have a lively 
faith in God's mercy through Christ, with a thankful re- 
membrance of His death ; and are in charity with all 
men." These are the words of the Catechism, and they 
are certain from the Bible. 

What I would point out, then, is this : — It is cer- 
tainly true, that if a man is not in the state described 
in these words, he is not fit to come to the Holy Com- 
munion. But his not coming does not mend his con- 
dition. He is in a hopeless state. For no one doubts 
that, for a man to be in a state of salvation, he must 
have a true and lively faith in Christ, that is, he must 
believe the Gospel, and trust to the Atonement of our 
Blessed Lord alone for the pardon of his sins ; he must 
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truly repent of his sins, must have love towards God 
and man, and must not wilfuUy continue in the least 
sin. If he is not in this state, and if he were so to die, 
he would have no right to hope for salvation. His only 
course, therefore, is to leave, or honestly try to leave, 
his sinful state, and to try, with God's help, to lead a 
new Ufe in that respect And, as soon as he does this, 
though he may stiU sometimes fall back, and his mind 
may be sometimes darkened with doubt, he is fit to 
come to the Holy Sacrament ; and, if there is truth in 
God, he will gradualLy improve. But he has no right 
to hope to improve if he fails in this duty. 

Other people seem to fancy that this Sacrament is 
not intended for ignorant or poor people, but only for 
the learned or the great This also is a mere delusion, 
as any one can see by looking into the Bible, at any of 
the texts which were read. It is intended for all Chris- 
tians ; and, as for imderstanding it, it was said before 
that no one, great or small, can fuUy do that, nor is it 
in any degree requisite. It may often happen that they 
who understand it least, receive it with most profit. Let 
a man only believe that Christ commanded this Sacra- 
ment to be observed, and directed His Apostles and the 
ministers of His Church to administer it to all believers, 
and that God will in some mysterious way convey His 
grace to him by means of it, if he with prayer exerts 
his own strength to live according to God's will, and, 
as far as understanding is concerned, he is quite fit to 
receive it. 

Nor is it an extraordinary, special sort of observance, 
to be reserved for great occasions only ; but it is to be 
our spiritual sustenance, and to be reckoned among our 
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regular duties. It will not be supposed, after what I 
have said, that I mean that people are fit for the Holy 
Communion who live in the ways that are too common 
among men. No degree of care about our spiritual state 
upon coming to the Lord's Supper can be too great. 
But I mean, that the same care is necessary for our 
Christian life and duties. Men are not fit to live, and 
call themselves Christ's servants — ^not fit to come to 
church, and not fit to die — ^unless they do their best 
to be in that state which I have described out of the 
Catechism ; and the same state which makes them fit to 
live and die, makes them fit for the Holy Communion. 

But perhaps the chief reason which keeps people 
away from the Holy Communion is, that they are 
alarmed by the words in the Communion Service, which 
tell us, that if we receive the Holy Sacrament un- 
worthily, "we are guilty of the body and blood of 
Christ, not discerning the Lord's body : we eat and 
drink our own damnation ; we kindle God's wrath 
against us ; we provoke him to plague us with divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death." These words, 
which are taken from the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians,* a]:e very fearful, no doubt ; they are much 
mistaken by many people, as I shall presently show : 
but still they are fearful words. But what then ? There 
are many fearful things told us in the Bible, which we 
can only avoid by obeying God's commands to the utmost 
of our power. We cannot get out of the way of them, 
by not trying to obey ; there is only one thing to be 
done, that is, to obey thoroughly, at all events to the 
best of our ability. So in the matter of this Holy 

* 1 Cor. xi. 27, 29, 30. 
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Sacrament, we are condemned if we do not partake of 
it ; we are condemned if we partake of it unworthily ; 
both are equally certain. So that even if the notion 
were true, which some people seem to have, that the 
words which I read out of the Service mean, that all 
except very good people do themselves harm and not 
good by coming to the Communion, still it would avail 
them nothing to keep away ; for it is certain that they 
cannot expect to be saved if they persevere in wilftdly 
neglecting it But the notion is not true. Let us see 
upon what occasion St. Paul used these words. 

The Corinthians, instead of meeting together with 
reverence, to partake of this Holy Sacrament, turned it 
into a common worldly meal, or feast ; and while pre- 
tending to consider it the Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, they in fact used it to satisfy their own 
appetites and intemperance. '*One man is hungry," 
says St. Paul, " another is drunken." This is what he 
calls " not discerning the Lord's body," that is, not mak- 
ing any difference between the Holy Communion and a 
common meal It is plain then that they partook of 
the Sacrament without faith, not believing that it was 
what our Lord had said ; and that they insulted God by 
their profane behaviour at it. Such as do this, says St. 
Paul, "eat and drink their own damnation:" which 
word, however, does not here mean what we mean by it, 
namely, eternal misery after death, but generally, judg- 
ment or condemnation ; that is, a man sins by eating 
and drinking in that unbelieving and wicked way, and 
every sin is condemned of God, and if unrepented of, 
may bring punishment in this world such as St. Paul 
speaks of, and will certainly bring it in the world to 
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come. Now, we may be sure that we do not receive the 
Sacrament in the way in which those Corinthians did. 
And unless we receive it unworthily as they did, we 
shaU not incur the same penalty. 

The question then is, What is to receive it im- 
worthily ? Now the state of mind of a fit receiver of 
this Holy Sacrament has been already described in the 
words from the Catechism. And we may say, that who- 
ever with his whole heart tries to live in that state, and 
prays to God, and trusts in Him for Christ's sake, that 
He wiU help him, does receive it worthily (for this 
is as much as any one has a right to think of himself). 
In as far as he fails in this, in so far does he come short 
of receiving it worthily, and this he will have to repent 
of ; but unless he is living in unbelief or wilful sin, he 
may be sure that it would be a greater sin, and a greater 
loss to him, to keep away. 

From all this it seems clear, that the attending the 
Holy Communion is a duty to all men, and that none of 
the excuses commonly made are of any use. No one 
will pretend to say that a man can make any excuse, 
that will serve, for not being a Christian ; we know that 
from the parable of the man who bade guests to his 
Supper.* He knows that the Christian religion has 
some things hard to be understood ; that he must not 
be content without always striving to amend his life ; 
and that a Christian who sins is more guilty than a 
heathen who commits the same sin, inasmuch as he is 
more favoured, and has better opportunities of knowing 
how to live. But for all this he does not cease to be a 
Christian, because he knows that he cannot expect to 

* Luke xiv. 16, &c. 
K 
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be saved if he does ; but he tries to improve his life. 
The case is exactly the same with the Holy Communion ; 
we must not keep away from it for any reason whatever, 
unless we know that we are living in wilful sin, and do 
not try to put it away from us ; or unless, which is 
nearly the same thing, we are without that true faith in 
our Lord and Savour Jesus Christ which has been de- 
scribed. If this is our case, we must keep away cer- 
tainly ; but we must take with us the thought that we 
are in a hopeless state, till we sincerely try to amend, 
and come for help to the Lord's Table. 

Let such then be our conduct, and such will be the 
benefits we shall receiva We may not at once perceive 
that the Holy Communion does us any good ; the bless- 
ings of religion come gradually upon us, like the slow 
advance of spring on the earth, unperceived from day 
to day, till at length the whole face of nature is 
changed. So if we habitually seek the ordinances 
which Christ has given us, not failing to exert our 
own strength, which those ordinances assist, and to 
pray with a trusting faith to God for His further help 
day after day, we may not feel the " strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls " which they work within us ; 
but let us after a while look back on our former con- 
dition, and if we have also tried ourselves to do His will, 
we shaU see that we have had grace to improve. With- 
out special means of grace, we know not that we can do 
anything ; with them we have the promise of God that 
He will give us strength to endure to the end. The 
time of this Holy Sacrament is, above others, the 
accepted time, when God, as it were, bows Himself 
down upon the earth, of which we read in Scriptiu'e : 
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" Every one that is godly shall make his prayer unto 
thee in a time when thou mayest be foimd"* And 
again : " He saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, 
and in the day of salvation have I succoured thee : 
behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the 
day of salvation." + 

♦ Ps. xxxii 7. t 2 CJor. vi. 2 
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ON 1 TIMOTHY III. 16. (1845.) 

Qod teas, manifest in the JtesL 
(Among tlie London Parochial Tracts.) 

This is a clear statement of the highest mystery of the 
Christian Eevelation ; that God Himself, in the second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, became really and truly 
Man, and lived and died a Man. Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Eedeemer of men, by His Atonement 
on the cross, from their sins and their punishment, is 
both God and Man. 

This awful truth we recognise, in less precise terms 
often, in express terms in various places, in the prayers 
and services of the Church. In the Litany, when we 
pray to Christ as God the Son ; in the Nicene Creed, 
when we confess Him as very God ; in the Athanasian 
Creed at greater length ; in many of the Collects, when 
we address Him as being with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost One God. It may perhaps be doubtecl whether 
all those who in words assert this wonderful fact, do 
duly feel and realise it ; whether their belief is a real 
and a true one, and in some measure suitable, in its 
eifects on the mind, to the exceeding awfulness of the 
subject. I say in some measure; for assuredly man 
cannot, with his limited faculties, lay hold of the appre- 
hension of this Divine Mystery, God manifest in the 
flesh, with anjiihing approaching to fulness. As the 
bodily eye cannot look at the sun, and as, if we try to 
fix our thoughts steadily on the idea of Eternity, our 
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minds will be stunned and fail in the effort, so will it be 
if we should attempt to grasp in them the true reality 
of the meaning of the Incarnation of Christ. But this 
is said lest we should imagine that the understanding 
is called upon to do what is far beyond its powers. A 
true and deep belief may well exist together with an 
imperfect understanding : and the dangerous error which 
has often prevailed among men is, that it matters not 
what they believe as to the nature of our Blessed Lobd 
and the other great revealed mysteries of the Gospel, 
provided they obey its precepts and rule of life. What 
are the words of Scripture ? " He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned."* Believeth what? assuredly the Eevelation 
which Christ made known to mankind. And shall 
that be caUed an unimportant part of that Eevelation, 
which tells us who our Blessed Lord, its Author, is? 
Being God, is it immaterial that He should be acknow- 
ledged as such? Consider the meaning of our own 
words ; when we say in the Creed that we believe in 
Jesus Christ, we mean that we believe that He is : 
that He is who ? God the Son, perfect God and perfect 
Man : '\ equal to the Father as touching his Godhead," 
though " inferior to IKm as touching His manhood." Let 
us then, at times at least, and as we are able, bring our 
thoughts steadily to gaze at this amazing mystery, as it 
is made known to us ; and in our minds hold fast that 
form of sound and safe words in which it is declared to 
us in Scripture, and thence taken in the language of the 
ChurcL Not that we are to make it the subject of 
frequent and familiar conversation. It is not for nothing 

* Mark xvi. 16. 
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that our Lord himself seems to have rather led His 
disciples' thoughts to the contemplation of His Divine 
Essence, by His behaviour and actions, than brought it 
before them in express words. He spoke of Himself as 
the Son of Man rather than as Gk>D the Son. But no- 
where in the Bible is any restraint laid npon our medi- 
tations ; on humble and dutiful contemplation of what 
is revealed. Let us then often bring before our mindsy 
and dwell upon, such texts as those great and overpower- 
ing ones : — '* The Word was with God, and the Word 
was God." " The Word became flesh and dwelt amojog 
us."* « I and My Father are one."t "* He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father." J *' Christ Who is over 
all, God blessed for ever."§ " Great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was manifest in the flesh." || For by 
the thought of these most penetrating words we shall 
be more impressed with the manifestation of the God- 
head of Christ that shines through all the rest of Holy 
Scripture. And in praying, whether alone or publicly 
with the Congregation, to God the Son as to God the 
Father and God the Holy Ghost, let us sometimes at 
least pause, and endeavour to enter into our own minds, 
and reflect what we really mean by those heavenly and 
fearful, yet most consoling words. 

Now, in considering what may be useful helps to- 
wards thus deepening and making more and more real our 
belief that Christ is God, of course we must first men- 
tion those large and general ones, which are the appointed 
supports of every part of our faith, and the food of the 
whole of our spiritual life ; frequent prayer, public and 

* John L 1-14. t Ibid. x. 30. J Ibid. xiv. 9. 
§ Rom. ix. 5. II 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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private study of the Bible, participation in the Holy 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ; these, 
united with an honest endeavour to follow the heavenly 
light of conscience, and to please GoD, and not ourselves^ 
in all things. For, towards the settling of every part of 
religious belief, the best advice is that contained in that 
great and important text of Holy Scripture, " If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God/'* But a few special hints may be given 
towards the formation of a right state of mind, chiefly 
on this principal mystery of Eevelation, the Grodhead of 
Christ, but partly also applicable to other mysteriea 

One may be, that we should guard against having 
low and imworthy views of human nature, as it caine 
from the creating hand of God. We look around on the 
world and within upon our own selves, and seeing the 
endless misery and the sin beyond our power to measure, 
the utter debasement of the souls of many, the preval- 
ence of avowed selfishness, and the want of any attempt 
even at true purity and holiness, among the masses of 
men, and feeling our own consciousness of deadness of 
belief or pride, or worldliness, or whatever may be our 
besetting sin, we are startled, as if it were a strange and 
impossible thmg, when we read that the Almighty Him- 
self became flesh, and dwelt among such as we are, and 
such as men ever have been. But let us ever bear in 
mind, that this is the picture, not of our nature as it 
was first created, but of our nature fallen and corrupt 
by the sin of our first parents, from whom all mankind 
have derived it. This is not the state of man's nature 
in which Christ partook of it. He indeed took our 

* John viL 7. 
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nature upon Him, for it is still the same nature, essen^ 
tially the same, though now fallen beyond our power to 
redeem, with that which was formed pure and holy by 
the Almighty. Let us never forget those memorable 
first words of man's history, "And God said, Let n» 
make man after our image, after our likeness :"* aiid 
then, though it could never be other than an immeasur- 
able condescension for God to take on Himself the nature 
of His creature, still this mystery will not be beyond 
our powers of belief, when we think how glorious that 
nature originally was ; and that it was so done, not only 
to redeem man from the powers and penalty of so abject 
a state, but to restore him to the condition and privi- 
l^s of one so noble. For no less than this does the 
Bible declare to have been the intention of man's re- 
demption, had his will consented to bend itself to the 
gracious offer. 

It is also useful, and this is often insisted on, to help 
our thoughts in the contemplation of the imseen mys- 
teries of Providence, by meditation on those which are 
seen, and of which no man can doubt. It has been well 
said that Providence is stranger than Eevelation ; that 
the course of history, the daily events of the world, the 
constitution of man, his life and his death, would be far 
more iuexplicable to the thinking man, without the light 
which the Gospel sheds on them, than they are with it 
Without going the least beyond what we see and feel, 
our own senses and consciousness, let us endeavour some- 
times to ask ourselves, with deep and cahn thoughtful- 
ness, such questions as these : — ^What we really are ? 
How and wherefore we were created and exist? We 

* Gen. L 26. 
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after death, and how it concerns his soul ? Surely not, 
for if he did so, could he possibly act as he does ? That 
his mortal Ufe is short he does feel and know; if he was 
equally convinced that his life after death will be end- 
less, and that if ill-spent now it will be for ever miser- 
able then, would he still be ungodly ? These thoughts, 
though not solely referring to the text which we have 
been considering, lead to a general reflection which may 
be stated. What a man really believes, that he wiU act 
upon. No one doubts this in human affairs : it is equally 
true in spiritual Have any of us ever been perplexed 
with the seeming contradiction of the words of St Paul, 
"A man is justified by faith,"* and those of St James, 
"By works a man is justified, and not by faith only l^f 
vain dispute! Assuredly from these words great 
questions may be raised with reference to some things, 
as for instance, in the case of deathbed repentance, 
which though awfully doubtful, no one can venture to 
call impossible; or other cases when from any reason 
the proof of faith cannot be given. But what are they 
to us? The simple explanation of these texts for us 
who are living and acting, the sufficient explanation 
within reach of all men's understanding, is surely this *, 
that Faith, unless it produce works, is not Faith, at all. 
St James adds, "Faith without works is dead ;** J \^x^ 
that which is dead is not, does not exist, as is too 
obvious to need to be repeated. The faith which. St 
Paul means is the faith which produces good works 
any simple-minded person could at once see froin \\ 
writings, even if he had not said so distinctly, -r^ 

* Rom. iii. 28. t James ii. 24. 

X James ii. 26. 
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ON PSALM evil. 34 

A fruitful land maketh he barren : for the wickedness of them 

which dwell tJierein, 

(Read at Hagley on March 23, 1847, the Eve of the General 
Fast-Day, on account of the Famine in Ireland and Scotland.) 

To-morrow being the day appointed by public authority 
for a general fast, and national humiliation before God, 
on account of the famine now prevailing in the greater 
part of Ireland and in some parts of Scotland, it may 
be well for us to consider beforehand what the cause, 
and the meaning, and the object of this appointment 
are. It is well for me to speak to you on such a subject, 
as master of this house : and in this matter as in others, 
you have important duties towards each other, by mutual 
example, as members of one household. 

The people of England are called upon to mourn and 
to pray for their brethren in Ireland and Scotland, who 
are dying of starvation. It is easier to talk about this 
than really to feel it. It is hardly possible for us in 
this country to have any idea what starvation really is. 
In fact, anywhere within the ordinary knowledge of 
English people, a real famine, such as this is, has not 
occurred for centuries. We read often in the Bible of 
great famines, which happened in those old days : and 
in Europe, hundreds of years ago, such things were 
known. But in most countries improvement in outward 
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and worldly matters has advanced so much, that an 
absolute want of food throughout a country can very 
seldom happen. The judgments indeed of God may of 
course bring about any results which to him may seem 
good : but I am speaking of the course of things as it 
may ordinarily be expected to take place. For it is 
nothing miraculous, or imaccoimtable, which has hap- 
pened in Ireland. It is the total destmction (from some 
natural cause) of one particular crop, that of potatoes. 
Now in England any one crop might be destroyed in 
this manner, and still, though very great distress would 
follow, the people would not die of starvation. If the 
wheat crop were to perish the people might fall back on 
the barley crop, and so on; and whatever happened, 
the enormous wealth of this country would have to be 
exhausted to get food from all parts of the world, under 
the Poor Law of this land, before any person could be 
starved to death. Such is the law : it is very possible 
that some persons might perish, but it would not be 
literally from being unable to obtain food, but from 
other reasons, such as the great dislike which is so pro- 
perly felt by most persons in this country to coming 
upon the parish. But in Ireland it is very different. 
In most parts of that country the poor, that is to say 
nearly half the population, know hardly anything even 
of bread, and have absolutely no food whatever but 
potatoes, of which they usually eat a very large quantity. 
When the potatoes fail them they have nothing at all to 
fall back upon. Moreover they do not depend upon 
money and money wages as in England. In England the 
labourers depend almost entirely upon the money they 
receive : what little land they hold goes to procure them 
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some additional comforts, but for their subsistence they 
depend on their wages. In Ireland it is just the reverse. 
The main dependence of the poor man is on his bit of 
land, and what he earns besides goes very little way 
towards his support ; and when the potatoes fail he is 
lost. In the last place, there is no efifectual Poor Law 
in Ireland at aU ; relief from the parish hardly exists ; 
and with a very large population there is very much 
less wealth among any of the people than in England. 

Such is the ordinary state of things in Ireland ; the 
causes of it would take too long to speak of, or what 
should be done to improve it for the future. But it 
is clear that while this country is comparatively safe, 
unless some most unusual visitation of God's wrath 
should occur, from absolute famine, the poor of Ireland 
have always been depending upon a single resource ; and 
when that resource failed immediate famine ensued. 
Almost in one day, towards the end of last summer, the 
crop of potatoes throughout nearly the whole of Ireland 
was blighted and destroyed. In a moment, the Almighty 
" called for a dearth upon the land, and destroyed all the 
provision of bread."* And of course, 'when that hap- 
pened, whatever was to be done for permanently im- 
proving the state of the country, the first thing was to 
save the people from dying by famine. 

I said that it is difficult for us to feel or understand 
really what absolute starvation must be. Even the 
poorest in this country can hardly ever know what it 
is to rise in the morning and not know where it is pos- 
sible — I do not say easy, or convenient, or agreeable — 
but where it is possible for them to find their daily meal 

* Psalm cv. 16. 
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For the rich who are here it is of course a mere mockery 
to talk about it. But of the rest of you whom I am ad- 
dressing, members of this household, there is probably 
not one who has the slightest expectation or ought to 
have the slightest expectation or idea, of ever coming 
upon the parish, still less of anything like starvation. 
Now this difficulty of realising to ourselves even the 
meaning of this dreadful scourge which is laying waste 
a country within a few hours' journey from this place, 
is what we should try, on a day like to-morrow, iu some 
degree to overcoma Endeavour to think of it and to 
bring it before your minds. Endeavour to imagine 
what we should feel if we were absolutely without all 
food for days together, and not knowing where to have 
any hope of finding it. Above all, for this must be by 
far the worst of all, let us think of how we should feel 
if we looked round upon starving families ; the wife 
upon the husband, or the husband upon the wife, slowly 
wasting before our eyes. Let those of us who have 
children, and women, to whom married or immarried a 
peculiar Providence seems ever to give a tenderness and 
a care for children, imagine the light and the hope of 
our homes, the speechless infants, the maiden and the 
stripling, the sunshine of early childhood and the vigour 
of opening manhood, taken from us by the cold hand of 
a creeping and lingering decay. The more we bring 
these things before our minds the better we shall be 
prepared for the observance of to-morrow. 

The Government, and the people of this countr}'', 
since the time that this famine broke out, have done 
much to soften the extreme severity of the visitation. 
The Government have given large sums of money, and 
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in various ways have sought to employ and to feed the 
people. In every manner the charity of the people of 
England has been called forth. A very large sum of 
money has been collected ; to us in this church some 
time ago the appeal was made, and we who are here 
have given, each as he had grace from God to move him 
to do so. Something has also been done very generally 
in this country, to save more than usual in the con- 
sumption of all kinds of food, but especially of flour cmd 
bread, wliich is the likeliest way to give relief. To 
guard against waste is indeed our duty at all times ; 
but now we are more urgently called to do so than at 
any time, particularly, as I have said, in the consump- 
tion of flour, as the commonest kind of food. We in 
this household have attempted to do this ; and on this 
point I need say no more than ask the continued assist- 
ance of all of you in this attempt : every one taking 
care not to consume more of any kind of food or of drink, 
but particularly of flour, than is necessary for him. 

But though all this has been done, the horrors of the 
famine are frightfully great, and thousands have died 
and are dying of it. And now, when all human means 
have been brought to bear upon this fearful evil, wisely 
and piously have the rulers of the State and the Church 
of England resolved that the nation shall betake itself, 
as one man, to the chiefest and best of remedies, the first 
and simplest of God's commands, and shall *'give itself 
unto prayer."* Far be from us that '* evil heart of un- 
belief," t and thinking only of the things that are seen, 
which would disparage or make light of the solemn 
exercise which this whole people are called to engage 
* Psalm cxix. 3. t Heb. ill. 1 2. 
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in to-morrow. It will indeed produce no instant or 
visible results, like giving money or sending food. But 
the prayer of a whole people and a whole church will go 
up, in the name of God the Son, before God our Father 
which is in Heaven, who alone giveth us our daily 
bread, who can do all things, and without whom all we 
can do is vain, and emptier than a dream ; before Him 
who openeth His hand and filleth all things living with 
plenteousness ; who is nigh imto all such as call upon 
Him ; yea all such as call upon Him faithfully.* This 
do our rulers know : and they have trusted that if with 
one heart and voice, and with much sorrow and self- 
abasement, we shaU confess as David did of old, "a 
fruitful land maketh He barren, for the wickedness of 
them that dwell therein," with him also hereafter we 
may be able to say, " So we cried imto the Lord in our 
trouble ; and he delivered us out of our distress."t 

Together with this united prayer, the people are 
called upon to an united act of humiliation before 
God ; to a general fast. On the duty of fasting gene- 
rally it is not necessary to say much. In the introduc- 
tion to the Prayer-book, our Church specifies certain 
days in every year which are to be kept as days of 
fasting and abstinence. That those days ought in some 
manner to be observed, no one can doubt who looks on 
the rules of the Church, as contained in the Prayer- 
book, as an authority and guide of conduct. But the 
particular way and degree in which they should be 
kept is not prescribed to us, either in the Bible or by 
our Church : and it may probably be said that those 
who live by their daily hard labour, as well as some 

♦ Psalm cxlv. 16-18. t Psalm cvii. 34-36. 

k2 
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other persons, are not called to the duty of fasting or 
abstaining from food, in its literal sense. And all per* 
sons are to remember that our Lord gives a special 
command with regard to this duty, that it is to be done 
in secret : " When ye fast," He says, " appear not unto 
men to fast"* And it is left accordingly by the Church 
to the conscience of each. Of course, however, tins 
command of secrecy cannot apply when, as in the pre- 
sent case, a public and general fast is commanded us by 
authority. Nor, since it only occurs very seldom, and 
is but for one day, can most persons feel any difficulty 
in observing the command literally, at least as concerns 
the quality of our food : wherefore, as you are aware, 
this household generally are to abstain from eating meat 
to-morrow. Thus shall we pay proper attention to the 
command which has been issued by the highest autho- 
rities. 

In all ages of the world fasts have been observed 
both by nations and individuals in time of distress and 
sorrow, as a mark of self-abasement and self-chastise- 
ment, accompanied with public prayer. We can most 
of us remember the last of these general fasts that took 
place in this country, on occasion of the appearance of 
the cholera among us. The cholera was a scourge 
which carried along with it a peculiar terror : but in 
the amount of suffering, of disease even, and of death, 
which it caused, this Irish famine is a far more dreadful 
infliction. 

But let us observe what are the proper accompani- 
ments of a pubKc fast. That outward observance ought 
only to be the outward mark of an inward state of mind. 

* Matt, vi 16-18. 
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I have said that to-morrow we should try to picture to 
ourselves, the horrible scenes which occur in Ireland. 
Having done this, let us immediately go on and attri- 
bute these horrors to their true cause : to the sins of 
this whole nation and of each individual in it I speak 
generally. We may not attribute individual suffering to 
individual sin : but, undoubtedly, that there is suffering 
at aU in the world, is the result of the sin of the world. 
It is on this account, as we were told in the Queen's Pro- 
clamation, that this fast is appointed. It is the pride, 
and the luxury, and the covetousness, the neglect of the 
temporal and eternal welfare of the poor, the discords 
and divisions, the vices of the flesh, the imbelief and 
contempt of religion, which prevail too much among us, 
which have surely brought upon us this visitation. I 
say that they have brought it upon us. It is true that 
we in this place,* perhaps in this country, hardly feel it 
at present. But, in the first place, we must not speak 
of ourselves in so narrow a way. The people of Ireland 
and of Scotland are our brethren, part of ourselves : sub- 
jects of the same Queen, bound by the same laws : we 
speak of them as of ourselves, of their sufferings as our 
sufferings. In the next place, if we do not yet feiel this 
visitation, we assuredly shall. Indeed many do already 
feel it. The high prices of all things, the additional 
taxation, not to speak of anxiety and fear for the 
future, are caused mainly by the Irish famine. But 
this is comparatively trifling. How shall we be at the 
end of this year ? It is doubtful whether half the land 
of Ireland will be cultivated at all : and no words can 
express too strongly the misery and woe which will 
ensue throughout this kingdom if there should be a 
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general failure of tlie next harvest Thus an Irish 
fauiLue is an English calamity. 

Upon us tlien, is this visitation sent : and it is in 
tlic Iminblc hope that its future effects may be softened 
in answer to our prayer, as well as in token of hearts 
broken and contrite for the sins which have brought it 
upon us, that we are to-morrow to fall down low before 
God's footstool It is because of our sins : of the sins 
, of each one of us in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Let us think therefore of those sins : let every one 
think over and dwell upon, and offer to God the sacri- 
fice of repentance for, those countless open and secret 
sins, which his conscience tells him of and which none 
other but God can know. Then let him pray for for^ 
giveness to himself and others, for the sake of the death 
of our Blessed Saviour, and in faith and trust in Him 
offer promise of amendment of life. In this manner 
all persons may always observe all the fasting days 
which are appointed by the Church : and to-morrow of 
course even more specially, as being more specially 
commanded than the ordinary fasting days. And so, 
for the sake of the same our Lord, may we hope that in 
some measure the heavy hand of God may be removed 
from us. 

And on such a day of general and public mourning 
and penitence, let our outward behaviour be in some de- 
gree consistent with what our feelings should be. Let 
us, for this one day above others, endeavour to be serious 
and silent, to withdraw ourselves, to think upon Death 
and Judgment : let us avoid " foolish talking, and jest- 
ing," which on such a day especially are "not convenient"* 

* EpL V. 4. 
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Let US etideavour to feel and to appear to feel for the 
sorrow of our brethren. 

But no religious exercise whatever can be of much 
real ifervice to us, which begins and ends, as to all its 
efftects and influences upon us, with one day. We should 
endeavour to cany on, though not in the same manner 
and with the same forms, the repentance for sin, and the 
sympathy for sorrow, of this fast-day which is coming, 
to future days. And let us remember that unless visita- 
tions such as these, and the ordinances relating to them, 
make us better than we were, more humble, more peni- 
tent, more full of thoughts of heaven, of love for God, 
and of kindness towards each other, the good which they 
are meant to do to us wiU be lost. For they are meant 
to do us good : all the chastisements of God are meant 
to do good. And they upon whom they most imme- 
diately fall are often the most likely to receive their full 
benefit Even to many of those who have died under 
this famine, we doubt not, their suflFerings and death 
have been blessed beyond the knowledge of the children 
of this world. " Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.""*^ And we humbly trust that many of the thou- 
sands of poor Irish, who after a life spent always on the 
verge of starvation have sunk under its fearful power, 
many who like Lazarus in their lifetime have received 
evil things, like him are now comforted, and reposing 
in Abraham's bosom.t Happier indeed they were even 
during their worldly trial of poverty and distress, than 
those who in comfort and prosperity are given up to 
luxury and selfishness, unfaithful stewards of the riches 
which God has given them : but how much happier now 1 
* Rev. xix. 13. t Luke xvi. 23-26. 
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Let US then not be of this latter number : let us be 
reminded by the sight and the thought of misery, of our 
duty to attempt to soften it : and on the solemn day 
which is coming, let us remember our sins, the punish- 
ment which is due to them, and the Atonement which 
has been made for them : *^ humbling ourselves under 
the mighty hand of God, that He," through the mercies 
of Christ, " may exalt us in due time." And if the future 
be dark and doubtful, still let us '' cast all bur core upon 
Gk)d, for He careth for us."* 

* 1 Peter v. 6, 7. 
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LETTEE TO THE EEV. EENEST HAWKINS ON 
THE SPIEITUAL CAEE OF EMIGEANTS. 

(1849.) 

My Deak Sib, — The feeling that has arisen in favour of 
a religions provision for Emigrants fix)m this conntiy 
during the time of their passage to the Colonies, appears 
to me to furnish a favourable opportunity for a further 
step upon that principle which the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel has of late always kept in view 
in its operations ; namely, that of gradually withdraw- 
ing aid from our Dependencies in proportion as they 
become able to provide for their own spiritual needs, 
and of bestowing the bulk of its support partly on strictly 
Missionary operations, partly on the spiritual care of 
our Emigrants during the first stages of their emigration 
and settlement. 

I can draw notliing but constant confirmation of this 
principle, both from further reflection on the case in 
general, and from the progressive development of the 
Colonial ChurcL Nothing can be in itself more un- 
reasonable than that Dependencies, which we hope to 
see, as far as possible, reproducing a complete image of 
the Mother-Country in all their institutions, should be 
accustomed to look anywhere but to their own resources 
for the permanent support of their ecclesiastical establish- 
ments ; and, on the other hand, the constant formation 
of new Colonial Dioceses calls, in the loudest manher. 
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for the liberal apijlication of the sound principle of 
operation on the part of the Society, by giving a good 
start, so to speak, to those infant Dioceses, till they 
may be so methodized and consolidated as to be able 
to support their own institutions. 

But it is obvious that, with respect to all our Colo- 
nies, the most important practical application of this 
principle is immediately connected with the subject 
mentioned in the outset of this paper. We encourage 
in every possible way, for the relief of this country, for 
their own benefit, and for that of the Colonies, the de- 
parture from its shores of vast bodies of Endgrants, and 
pour them into our North American and Australian 
Colonies. What these Colonies have a right to demand 
is, that concurrently with the progress of this mere 
human supply, we should send out both the men, in due 
numerical proportion, who are needed for its moral and 
spiritual care, and the means for their continuance in 
the Colony during those early stages of settlement, when 
the Emigrants are unable duly to provide these means 
for themselves. 

This, however, is the most abstract way of stating 
the case, and without further explanation would only 
be applicable to a Colonial district when the first settlers 
go out to it from this country. In existing circum- 
stances the Society is obliged to modify the strict appli- 
cation of the rule, partly by obligations which it has 
contracted, and by the existing circumstances of Colonial 
society, partly by the habits of chronic dependence on 
its funds which have been allowed to grow up, especially 
in the North American Colonies ; but the principle itself 
is t6 be kept always steadily in view. 
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Now, if we divide our Colonial Empire into the 
three obvious classes of the North American, the West 
Indian, and the Australian Colonies (to which last 
should be added Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope), 
it is easy to see that they, each of them, furnish a clear 
illustration of the manner in which our principle should 
be worked, both in its positive and itg negative aspect. 

. A strong appeal is just now made on behalf of the 
West Indies, on account of the great depression under 
which they are labouring. But it is impossible to 
recognise this as an element in the question, which is 
that of the permanent principle of dealing with the spiri- 
tual exigencies of the Colonies. It must be assimied, 
that any such depression as should cause ancient and 
fully-established Colonial Governments to withdraw the 
support which they have long been in the habit of giving 
to any of the organic institutions of their country, wiU 
be of a temporary nature, and arising from removable 
causes ; and though such a condition might furnish a 
ground for some temporary assistance from this country, 
it must only be looked upon as such, and not as arising 
from the operation of any normal principle. 

This remark is made rather incidentally. Looking 
at the general principle laid down, it must be observed 
that, without adverting to slight exceptions, the West 
Indies receive no Emigrants from this country. Com- 
paratively, at least to other Colonies, they are not the 
scene of Missionary labours. Eor the most part, they 
may be spoken of as settled Colonies. In the present 
view of the question, therefore, their case does not so 
prominently offer itself for consideration as that of 
other Colonies. 

L 
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The North American Colonies, especially Canada, 
Hceiu to present the question in Various veiy strong, 
and at the same time very difiTerent lights. As a 
wliole, they are, in all temporal respects, the most 
advanced of all onr Colonies ; the most remote from, 
and independent of, all real influence from this coimtiy. 
In this respect they make the strongest possible case 
for the operation of the principle, that they should be 
led to consider that in spiritual, no less than in temporal 
matters, they must more and more learn to walk alona 

Also, with regard to the actual condition of many 
of the districts in British North America^ and many 
to which the aid of this Society is still extended, it 
camiot be doubted that they are, in fact, as well able 
to meet their obligation to support their Churches and 
Clergy as any district in England. 

But most important facts are to be set on the 
other side. 

In the first place, British North America is still the 
scene of extensive Missionary labours. 

Secondly, there are many districts, and increasing 
in number, which are neither fully settled nor the 
scene of strictly Missionary work. These are well 
known among us as the unsettled or partly-settled 
districts, and I have stated them to be an appropriate 
destination for the temporary aid of this Society. 

Lastly, and which is most important, British North 
America receives, and wiU. continue to receive, many 
more Emigrants from this country than all the other 
Colonies put together. 

I fear that I may appear to have somewhat digressed 
from the especial object of this letter, which is. the reli- 
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gious provision for Emigrants. But it is evident with 
respect to British North America^ that the question of 
the spiritual care of the Emigrants, and that of the un- 
settled districts, are very closely united, as it is in great 
measure from those Emigrants that the population of 
those districts is recruited in their progress towards 
complete settlement ; and the two subjects may practi- 
cally be considered together. 

Looking, therefore, at the condition of British North 
America, I do not consider that the amount now given 
to those Colonies by the Society, large as it is, is exces- 
sive. But I think that, abstractedly speaking, its dis- 
tribution is far from the best that could be adopted ; 
and that, as far as circumstances will allow, it should be 
reformed on the very principle which is now brought 
forward, namely, that of spiritual provision for our 
Emigrants as sucL 

The Australian Colonies, while with respect to 
Missionary eflForts they present a lesser amount of work 
to be done than some other of our possessions, furnish, 
both as to emigration from this country, and as to the 
principle of aiding from home our Colonies in their early 
stages of development, as urgent, and, et the same time, 
as encouraging and as hopeful a case, as it is easy to 
imagine, for the attention of the Society. 

The Australian emigration is small in amount com- 
pared with the North American ; but it is greatly in- 
creasing; it is more nearly ascertainable in amount 
beforehand ; and it is more under Government control. 
With the establishment of steam communication, it will 
receive a still greater stimulus ; and the capabilities of 
those countries are such, that the distance must, for an 
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indefinite time to come, fonn the only check to the emi- 
gration to them from England ; a check of which the 
force will be liable to constant diminution, from the 
necessities of the Mother-Country, combined with the 
improvements of Science. 

As to the second point adverted to — ^the principle of 
aiding Infant Colonies — ^nothing can be more obvious 
than the force of its application to these Colonies. The 
local circumstances of each of them show, in the strongest 
manner, that they are but at the dawn of a long and 
brilliant day of material prosperity. The very establish- 
ment of all of them, but one, is within the memory of 
young men of the present day. New South Wales is 
indeed of older date; but the memory of its earlier 
days of shame and of error is passing away, and it may 
be said to have made a fresh beginning as a civilized 
country within a few years past 

Then, as to our more immediate subject, it is clear 
that in Australia, what have been called the *' organic 
filaments"* of a great ecclesiastical system are even now 
weaving, and are, of all others, the very materials which 
the care and the resources of a Society like ours should 
help to finish into a perfect work. And here, also, I 
believe that the rule which the present movement points 
to — namely, that the aid given by the Society should be 
in proportion to the number of Emigrants from this 
country — wiU be found the soundest and the most ade- 
quate to the case that could be adopted. 

Ceylon and the Cape, as new Dioceses, are both of 
them most appropriate fields for the exertions of the 
Society. But, as to the former there is no emigration, 

* Carlyle's Sartor Resartus, III. 7. , 
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and it can hardly be considered to be fully established to 
the latter, they need not at present be further considered. 

It seems to nie» then, that, as far as circumstances 
will permit, an attempt should be made to regulate the 
aid given by the Society to North America and to Aus- 
tralia according to the amouAt of emigration from this 
country to those Colonies. 

It has been already admitted that there are several 
modifying circumstances of the kind alluded to. But 
we may first begin by considering in what manner the 
Society might proceed, if it were entirely free to act ; 
and then how that course requires to be qualified by 
existing conditions. 

The outline of such a course would be this : — 

First, to determine in what numerical proportion 
(nearly) it would be desirable that Clergymen should 
accompany bodies of Emigrants. 

Next, to fix the amount of payment from the funds 
of the Society which such Clergymen should receive. 

Next, to arrange the period during which the support 
of such Clergy should faU, in whole or in part, upon the 
Society, to be afterwards left to the Colony where they 
should be placed. 

It must be observed, with respect to the first point, 
that there is no idea of anything so rigid and precise as 
the establishment of any permanent relation between the 
given Clergyman and the given number of Emigrants. 
All we should say is, that, in proportion as we replenish 
the Colony with the physical stock, we supply it also 
with the spiritual element ; leaving it entirely to the 
Colonial authorities to deal as they wiU with what we 
thus supply. 
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The infonnation requisite for these operations would 
he- 
ist, The number of Emigrants that are hkely to leave 
the kingdom for British North America, or Australia^ in 
the course of the year. 

2dly, The amount which the Society could afford to 
pay, as proposed. 

3dly, The degree to which the Colonies would un- 
dertake to adopt and co-operate in this plan. 

The first point cannot, of course, he ascertained posi- 
tively or completely ; but a nearer ^approximation may 
probably be made to it than might at first be supposed. 
It should first be remarked, that for various reasons^ 
some of which are very obvious, the emigration from the 
Irish ports to America must be left out of this considera- 
tion of the question. The English emigration to British 
North America may, then, be nearly estimated from the 
average of former years : the Australian likewise, with 
the additional advantage that it is almost entirely under 
the immediate superintendence of the Emigration Com- 
missioners ; for, in this question, it is hardly possible to 
take practical account of the private emigration to Aus- 
tralia. 

On both points the Society could, at the beginning 
of each year, obtain sufficient information fi'om the Land 
and Emigration Commissioners. 

The second and third points must partly be consi- 
dered together ; that is to say, the amount which the 
Society could and ought to pay depends partly upon the 
degree to which the Colonies woxdd be prepared to meet 
us with corresponding efforts on their part. But, before 
we can make any overture to the Colonies on this point, 
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we must arrive at some idea as to what we are ourselves, 
with reference to this country and our own resources, in 
a condition to undertake. This inquiry connects itself 
"with those modifying circumstances to which I have 
already alluded, as restraining the action of the Society 
in the direction which, in the abstract^ it might be most 
advisable to follow. The existing income of the Society 
is already, for the most part, pledged to certain pay- 
ments. On this head I will only remark, first, that I 
hope the Society will, on every occasion of being 
released from obligations in British North America, or 
Australia^ bear in mind the principle which has been 
laid down, in respect of the sum thus set free ; secondly, 
that I hope it will always be made a matter of as accurate 
calculation as possible, what amount of the Society's in- 
come is thus pledged by actual obligation, ancj what is not. 

But there are other considerations besides those of 
the present income of the Society. The first is that 
which has been suggested, that a special effort should be 
made to raise funds for this specific object — the care of 
our Emigrants. On this I will remark further hereafter ; 
only noting, at present; that it will be a pei'manerU addi- 
tion which will be required to the funds of the Society : 
for though, with regard to each body of. Emigrants, the 
charge would be temporary, as there will be a constant 
succession of these bodies, the charge would practically 
be a perpetual one upon the Society. 

In the next place, there is the question, whether any 
funds in aid of those of the Society could be obtained 
from any quarter, towards this particular object. It is 
probable that there might, from two sources : from the 
Emigration Commissioners, and from parties interested 
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in promoting colonization. Indeed, I have reason to be* 
lieve that the Commissioners, though they could not 
contribute anything under the form of stipend, would 
aid us to some extent in an equivalent manner, by 
lessening the cost of passage to the Emigrant Clergy. 

The Society for Promoting Colonization might also, 
perhaps, be induced to meet the Society with some ad- 
vance from their own funds towards the stipend of 
Clergymen who should devote themselves to the reli- 
gious instruction of the Emigrants during the voyage. 

It seems desirable that no time should be lost in 
opening and carrying on communications with the 
parties to whom I have referred. But if that be so — and, 
indeed, from the general circumstances of the case, those 
communications must be to some extent conditional — 
I apprehend they should be something o{ this kind : — 
The Society should desire to know, whether, in case it 
should be able from its own funds to appropriate annually 
a given sum to the religious care of Emigrants from here 
to British North America or Australia, they would, in 
any manner, and to what extent, co-operate with the So- 
ciety, upon principles such as the Society could approve. 

Undoubtedly, the main dependence of the Society 
must be upon its own funds. I have put ofiF the con- 
sideration of this point tUl now, wishing to view it in 

connection with Mr. ^'s suggestion, which, to some 

extent, differs from mine. 

Mr. proposes that an immediate effort should 

be made to raise a special fund in this country whereby 
the Society should undertake to send out Clergy in the 
emigrant ships, for the religious charge of the Emigrants, 
during their passage only ; relying, first, on the posi- 
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tive good thus effected, even if nothing more is done : 
secondly, on the hope that the influence thus brought 
to bear on the Emigrants will be continued upon them, 
and have practical efiTects on their own conduct and 
exertions in the Colony, even if the presence of the 
spiritual aid thus given is withdrawn from them at the 
end of the voyage : thirdly, on the probability that, in 
some manner or other, many of the Clergy thus accom- 
panying Emigrants will be induced and enabled not to 
return, but to remain in the Colony, together with 
those whom they have accompanied. 

On this plan I have to remark first, that, like the 
other one, for its due success it must not be looked on 
as a temporary but as a permanent one ; and therein 
as diflferent from what is ordinarily understood as the 
object of a Special Fund. But still the cessation or 
interruption of this plan would be attended with less 
inconvenience than in the other case. 

Secondly, it appears to be mainly, if not solely, 
adapted to the Australian emigration. It could hardly 
be worked except in connection with a definite number of 
emigrant ships, and ships of regulated dimensions and 
accommodation. Both these conditions apply accurately 
to the Government emigration to Australia, but not to 
that of America. 

Moreover, the main part of the plan is that which 
contemplates a lasting eflFect on the Emigrants through 
their prolonged intercourse with the Clergyman. This 
is true with regard to the four or five months of the 
voyage to Australia, but can hardly be said of the four 
or five weeks of that to America. 

I cannot but feel a strong impression that this plan 
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is a defective one, and that the Society ought not to 
be contented with it But I am prepared to agree to 
its being acted upon, and even strongly to contend for 
it, for this reason : — it seems important that some pub- 
lic movement on the part of the Society should now be 
made on this question. My plan may be set on foot at 
once, but the conditions of it will not admit of anything 
in the nature of a public demonstration for a consideiv 

able time to come. Mr. ^'s plan, as far as it goes, 

may be acted upon completely and publicly at once. 
It depends wholly upon resources to be obtained at 
home. Moreover, it will not, in any degree, interfere 
with the adoption and the progress of the other plan, of 
which, indeed, it may rather be looked upon as a begin- 
ning and a part. 

Assuming, therefore, that Mr. ^'s proposition is 

at once adopted, and reserving, in respect of it, the 
question of the American emigration, on which I desire 
some further explanation, it seems to me that the prac- 
tical course to be followed is this : — 

1. That a public appeal be made, in the same manner 
as has previously been done, or in any other better one 
that may be devised, for contributions, to be applied by 
the Society to sending out Clergymen in emigrant ships. 

2. That communications be opened with the Bishops 
and other authorities in the North American and Aus- 
tralian Dioceses, with the Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, and with the Colonization Society, of the 
nature above described, with a view to the organization 
of a permanent system of support to the Colonial 
Churches on the part of the Society in proportion to the 
emigration from this country to the Colonies. — I am, &c. 
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THOUGHTS ON INFANT BAPTISM. 1857. 

(The following paper on Infant Baptism was read at a meeting of 
a Clerical Club, at which I was allowed to appear as a visitor. 
I have attempted to put the subject in a practical and popular 
form. I am anxious not to be supposed to question those 
statements on this subject of the higher theology, which may 
be found, for example, in Hooker^s Fifth Book, in Wilberforce 
on baptism, and in an able tract, called ** The Second Adam, 
and the New Birth." My belief is that these views may be 
as it were translated into more popular language, so as to tend, 
at least, to reconcile opinions, without any sacrifice of truth.) 

One of the most curioTis of those forced figurative con- 
structions of Scripture, common in the eariy and middle 
ages, I lately sav^ quoted in a Eeview.* A worthy me- 
diaeval person, I do not know who, illustrated his state- 
ment that it is the province of the clergy to teach, and 
the laity to learn, by the text " The oxen were ploughing, 
and the asses feeding beside them/'f 

As one of the asses in question, I am weU aware 
that we may strengthen our claim to that respectable 
title, if we attempt to harness ourselves, especially to the 
controversial plough. 

It was once my misfortune to get into some contro- 
versy on the subject of this paper, Infant Baptism, with 
some warlike clergymen in the neighbourhood of . 

* Christian Remembrancer, Vol. xxviii. No. 85 (July 1854), 
p. 12. t Job i. 14. 
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The ass on that occasion got out of the row as soon as 
he could, not witliout some perception of what, I do not 
say was, but might be, the odium theologicum. 

In this assembly, however, where I am grateful for 
being allowed to appear as an intruder, I feel no such 
risk : and perhaps my habits of many years may be some 
excuse for my venturing to oflFer some considerations on 
the subject. 

I was not surprised at the appearance of the feeling 
to which I have alluded. The advocates of what is 
known as the hypothetical view of the Baptismal Service, 
have always shown an especial sensitiveness on this 
particular point, as if it was their proper pecidiwm. 
More than that : they seem to regard it as the Athenians 
of old did a certain law, of which the repeal was not 
even to be discussed. When required, they defend it 
vigorously ; but they prefer that nothing at all should 
be said on the subject. And this mainly on the ground 
of the alleged scantiness, to say the least, of Scrip- 
ture notices about it. Dr. M^Neile has said that there 
is not one single word in Scripture bearing on the 
question. 

Now, without going to the other extreme, as Mr. 
Neale,* who deduces Baptismal Eegeneration fipom 
this text among others, "Then fought the kings of 
Canaan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo,f* this 
withdrawal of the question from the region of fixed 
dogma I am slow to acquiesce in, if it were only for the 
text in the Epistle to the Hebrews,^ in which "the 
doctrine of baptisms'* is recited among the fundamentals 

* Lectures on Church Difficulties, 
t Judges V. 59. X vi. 1, 2. 
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of the Christian faith. For to us, to the vast majority 
of the Church since the day that the writer of the 
Epistle wrote those words under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit foreknowing that state of things, the doc- 
trine of Baptism is the doctrine of Infant Baptism : in 
that shape, practically, it concerns us. None of the 
other doctrines in that memorable list are relegated to 
that limbo of uncertainty : and I question whether this 
one ought so to be. 

I venture to think that this feeling on the part of 
the theologians in question is in some measure owing 
to the fact, that they feel themselves somewhat weak, 
not of course in the Scriptural argument^ but in that on 
our Services. Not when speaking in the heat of contro- 
versy, but when giving their deliberate opinion on the 
question abstractedly considered, I venture to believe 
that most of them would acknowledge that they would 
prefer the Baptismal Services, at leasts otherwise ex- 
pressed than they are. Not so indeed when collateral 
considerations come in. There are many, of all schools, 
who dread the consequences of the slightest alteration 
in any of the established legal documents of our Church 
and oppose it accordingly. 

This position may suit those who look on the Church 
as a house of cards, from which if one be withdrawn 
the whole will topple down. It may suit that writer 
in one of our periodicals, or at all events the periodical 
itself, which seems to hold that fixed unity and consis- 
tency in the Church is a dream, and indeed that both 
in civil and ecclesiastical matters Truth is that which 
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John Bull trowetli, and that it is the business both of 
Church and State to reflect the ever-fluctuating forms of 
the average public opinion of the day. But they who 
think not so — and they who have more faith in the 
English Church, as not so sickly a plant — ^who believe 
that she is, as Mr. Gladstone has said* that the temporal 
power of the Papacy is not, " able to endure the removal 
of those screens which cover her from East, West, North, 
and South, and to expose herself to the free current of 
the air of heaven,*' — ^they, should they also be among 
the friends of the hypothetical doctrine, would I believe 
generally be in favour of an alteration. Archdeacon 
Hone — whom however I quote not so much as asserting 
his own view of the doctrine as pleading for comprehen- 
sion — has advocated in one of his Charges, with charac- 
teristic modesty but with no ambiguity of conclusion, a 
limited revision of the Prayer Book, with the object, 
among others, of altering the Baptismal Service. I am 
not implying, as will be seen before I conclude, any 
insuperable objection to any such alteration : I am only 
illustrating what I said. 

To turn then to the matter of the doctrine, it seems 
true to say, that at least as regards the Baptismal Ser- 
vices it is limited to the term " Eegenerate," or " Eegehe- 
ration." I would not speak too confidently : but I am 
inclined to believe that the other statements, which look 
like positive assertions, that every duly-baptised infant 
is " grafted into the body of Christ's Church," and " in- 
corporated into His holy Church," would be admitted to 
be positive assertions, not merely hypothetical or chari- 
table judgments. I am not solicitous to establish this, 
* Preface to Farini's History of the Koman State. 
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which is not material to my argument, and is only 
assumed for simplification : but I remember one direct 
piece of evidence of it, in a small Tract by Mr. Girdle- 
stone, a man well acquainted with the controversy, 
headed Palingenesia. The aim of that Tract was to 
deprecate disputes on a single word, which, as he says, 
occurs only twice in the New Testament,* one of those 
two times in a sense imconnected with this question. 

This position, however, seems obviously erroneous, 
at least to this extent : that what applies to the term 
Eegeneration must surely apply to its exact synonym, 
only in two or more words instead of one, as, "being 
bom again," "new birth," or indeed, "being bom of 
God," This doctrine, therefore, besides the Collect for 
Christmas Day, no doubt extends at least to the Cate- 
chism, where, as I apprehend, the child is taught by 
the school in question to intend a sort of mental inter- 
polation, and to mean " Baptism, wherein (as I trust and 
believe) I was made a member of Christ and a child of 
God :" that is, on the assumption that these expressions 
are synonymous with Eegeneration, according to which I 
have included the words " to receive him for thine own 
child by adoption," in the subject of the hypothetical 
doctrine. 

Adopting then the single word Eegeneration as suf- 
ficient for the purpose, and for the moment making no 
definition of it, the hypothetical doctrine appears to be 
this : that the blessing of Eegeneration is, undoubtedly, 
conveyed to some duly-baptized infants : that the words 
of the service " seeing that this child^s regenerate," are 
in some cases actually true : certainly not in all, but 

♦ Matt. xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 5. 
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that in the impossibility of our discriminating the cases 
we pronounce the same charitable judgment upon alL 

Starting from this, what I have always been struck 
with is this, that whenever these reasoners give any de- 
finition whatever, or statement, of Eegeneration, it is one 
which by the nature of things is impossible and inap- 
plicable to any infant ; from which inevitably follows, 
not the hypothetical doctrine, but the result that in no 
case can the words of the service be actually true : in no 
case can an infant be regenerate. 

I believe it would be easy to find multiplied proofs 
of this : but in writing this paper I have not attempted 
fresh researches, and have only brought forward what I 
happened to have in my mind (when it seemed sufficient), 
from some slight acquaintance with recent controversies. 

I. will mention a few instances. A worthy man, a 
layman I believe, who seemed acquainted with the sub- 
ject, wrote me a letter, in which he spoke of Eegenera- 
tion as implying a conscious struggle with sin ; of which 
of course no infant is capable. 

Mr. Baxter, at the end of his Church History, says 
that the Eegeneration which avails unto salvation must 
be ''sought for and communicated." Sought for, by whom ? 
evidently by the baptized person. But no infiant can 
seek ; and therefore no infant can have attained that 
Eegeneration. 

But instar omnium is a passage, well known, as I 
should hope, for it seems to me most important in this 
question, in Mr. Goode's book, quoted by Mr. Wilberforce 
in his reply.* It is as follows :— 

'*When the distinction is preserved between this 
* Wilberforce on Baptism, p. 116. 
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infantine Eegeneration, and tliat Eegeneration of heart 
which is necessary for the salvation of an adult, then 
.... it seems veiy unnecessaiy to raise a further con- 
troversy." 

Again Mr. Goode states, as the essential point,* 
** Such spiritual Eegeneration as is necessary for an adult> 
is not always conferred on infants when they are bap- 
tized." 

But, without some confusion of ideas, when we are 
speaking of the actual state of an infant, how is it pos- 
sible to deny the second proposition, or to fail to perceive 
the distinction referred to ? An infant is necessarily in- 
capable of such Eegeneration as is here required for an 
adult. 

It therefore seems to me that in this respect the 
hypothetical school are led to a conclusion inconsistent 
with their own concession in the premiss. And this 
appears to indicate some confusion in the question, on 
which I build a hope that eventually there maybe more 
agreement upon it than at present. Men never will 
agree on any question till the terms of it are mutually 
understood : and we, who hold the literal construction, 
are not to be supposed to do so in a sense necessarily 
impossible and absurd. 

I am led to the same opinion when I look at the 
reception given to the opposite doctrine when stated in 
argument to the parties in question. As I profess to 
propoimd nothing new, or in which I have not followed 
others, I may be allowed to put it as I once before had 
occasion to do. I have maintained, and would now 
maintain, that every baptized infant receives the power^ to 

♦ Wilberforce, p. 279, 
l2 
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be available when required, to serve God according to the 
Gospel : in other words, that he may be saved if he will 

In the brevity of this last proposition, I cannot shrink 
from asserting it as an universal truth, axiomatic and 
self-evident from our conception of Deity. The heathen 
are a law to themselves ; and I cannot conceive any one 
created, of whom as much as this cannot be said. But 
this extension of the principle in no degree derogates 
from it as constituting the privilege of Baptism. To be 
saved in the way of the Gospel, thi'ough faith and love, 
by the aid of the Spirit, is of course widely different 
from any thing attainable by those out of the pale of 
Christianity ; and I would claim the pmver to be ^ 
saved as the gift conferred in Infant Baptism. 

A very little may be said in further elucidation of 
this view, before proceeding. 

Of course, such a power must be superinduced, and 
the gift of the Spirit. To say that it is a natural power 
would be simple Pelagianism. 

Again, no doubt this view, as any rational one would 
seem to do, includes a doctrine of hypothesis in a certain 
sense. If such a power is given, it of course requires, in 
order to be of any use to the chUd, that the proper appli- 
ances of Christian training should be forthcoming in due 
time. Such absurd proceedings as those attributed to 
Xavier, by which he caught a number of heathen infants 
and baptized them, and then turned them loose again 
back into Paganism, can of course only throw ridicule on 
the whole subject. God's gifts were never meant to be 
used in this isolated way, but in due harmony and com- 
bination. If notliing whatever is done, I see no warrant 
for expecting that any perceptible result will follow: 
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and so in proportion.. It is hardly necessary to urge 
that this in no degree perplexes the question of the gift, 
nor diminishes its practical moment. A seed may be 
really sown, but wither to nothing for want of culture ; 
and the practical point is this, that we should be assured, 
without doubt, imcertainty, or hypothesis, that the 
child, when we begin to have to deal with his will, has 
the eflfective aid of God to enable him to conform that will. 

Now I will illustrate what I have said as to the re- 
ception of this view, and partly from my own experience. 

Mx correspondent admitted it at once, though rather 
in the tone of a man sorry to find the ground of dispute 
slipping from imder him. 

Archdeacon Hone, in his Charge,* adopting a phrase 
of Jeremy TayWs, appears to allow the unconditional 
assertion that Infant Baptism admits to certain possi- 
bilities. What is a possibility ? A thing is not possible 
to me if I cannot do it Mr. Hastings, in his pamphlet,* 
which seemed written substantially in the same sense, 
said that Baptism conferred a capacity. This seems a 
further approximation ; but possibility — capacity — 
power ; is there much practical difference between them ? 

But the strongest indication that I met with that 
this view might possibly, on discussion, bring men 
rather more together, was in a correspondence I had 
with , 

He totally rejected my view; but added, "under- 
standing by 'power' the rectification of the willP My 
reply will surely be anticipated. I said, " What have I 
to do with the wiH ? Power and will are wholly distinct." 

My correspondent, who seemed to be as much rooted 

* I860. 
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as any one in the conviction that distinctness of opinions 
in this matter is inevitable, and indeed highly to be 
l)rized — nevertheless had but little to say in rejoinder to 
this. He said he did not just understand how I meant 
it ; but deny it he did not 

I am aware that at this point we catch a glimpse of 
a formidable question, which I was found fault with 
f irinerly for describing as the "mists and fogs of the 
Calvinistic controversy." It seemed to be thought that 
I meant the mists of the Calvinistic doctrine. But the 
elementary Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, so far 
from being misty and foggy, seems to me a mere truism ; 
for the act of creation, combined with foreknowledge, is 
predestination, except on an hypothesis of some blind 
overruling necessity, or some other limiting the essential 
attributes of God. What I meant was that the corol- 
laries and inferences foimded on the doctrine led to the 
fogs of hopeless controversy, being conducted through 
the logical processes of the human understanding, in a 
matter, relating, as has been strikingly said, to the 
"abysmal depths of personality,"* wliich evidently 
transcends them. So here it may be said, " He can be 
saved if he wUl; but can he will?" To which, as I 
conceive, no possible answer can be given. If any one 
were to tell vs that he cannot wUl to do what is un- 
doubtedly good for him, I think that we should hardly 
believe him : or at least that we should only allow 
such a plea in the case of a man hardened and re- 
probate by inveterate sin, which is not now in ques- 
tion. But when we look more deeply into it, though I 
must profess, as a matter of private opinion, that I reject 
• TheodiccEa Novissima, by A. H. Hallam. 
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with horror the notion that such an antecedent impos- 
sibility can exist in the case of any of God's rational 
creatures, I must admit that it is an insoluble question, 
as beyond our present fiu^ulties. What more can we 
conceive it possible for us to say to any one, than that 
he can do so and so if he will? What more, I would 
add, or what less, can we conceive of an ordinance of 
Grod, than that its benefits are so oflFered to our accept- 
ance, that we can embrace them if we will ? 

I say, what less can we conceive ? Mr. told me 

he thought my view very reasonable and probable in 
itself, but that he could not find it in Scripture. To 
tliis I must reply, that I assume, on the authority of 
the Church of England, that warrant for Infant Bap- 
tism is to be foimd in Scripture (and therefore I do not 
go about to prove it) ; and if so, as Mr. Wilberforce said 
from his point of view,*^ I submit that if infants are at 
all fit to be so dealt with, so much they must needs 
receive. For is it not the very minimum ? That it is 
a benefit to infants to be baptized is admitted : it is 
admitted that they receive outward membership of the 
Church. But if that be all, cui bono ? What benefit is 
it to a blind man to be brought into a strong light ? to a 
starving man to have a plain road between him and 
food, if he is chained down and cannot move an inch ? 
If we apply the words of St. Paul, and say, "What 
advantage then hath the Christian? or what profit is 
there of Baptism ?"t how can we reply , " Much every 
way," or any thing any way, if the original impediment 
of his nature is as much as ever between him and the 
blessings and duties to which he is called ? 

* On Baptism, pp. 61, 62. t Rom. iii. 1, 2. 
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It is admitted that the bringing of children to Bap- 
tism is in direct obedience to the words of Christ, 
*• Suder the little children to come unto me.''* I must 
think, on gix)unds of natural reason and religion, that 
lie would never have used those words, if He did not 
imi)ly that those who are so brought would be enabled 
to do the duties of their new state. 

And the same seems to me to be inevitably involved 
in all the exhortations of Scripture addressed to the bap- 
tized. For none of us wUl say that the unbaptized 
shoidd be addressed in the language spoken to those 
who have entered into covenant ; and to them, on any 
supposition short of what I propound, such language 
would seem to be no better than a mockery. 

I have, indeed, heard it said that, in this view, it 
ought to be the first thing done with adult heathens 
who are willing to listen to preaching, to baptize them : 
Baptism first, teaching afterwards. This argument is 
by way of redtcctio ad dbsurdvmi : for, besides being 
palpably contrary to the guidance of the Bible in the 
case of adults, common feeling points out that it is a 
profanation of a sacred rite to apply it to conscious 
persons who know nothing of it. But it seems entirely 
fallacious. Eepentance and faith are distinctly required 
in order to Baptism, in the case only (as is self-evident) 
of those who are capable of them ; and no inference can 
be drawn from this limitation to the different case of 
those who are incapable of them, but to whom, as we 
assume, the same command applies. 

But some inference may be drawn from this sugges- 
tion. Suppose, as no doubt must have often happened, 

• Mark x. 14. 
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an adult erroneously allowed to be baptized, who lacks 
faith and repentance. He receives no benefit. But the 
grace of God may at any time afterwards bring him to 
faith and repentance. He would not be rebaptized. 
Would he not be addressed, as other Christians, as en- 
titled by the privilege of his covenant to come to God, 
claiming, t-aking up, as it were, the blessings, the recep- 
tion of which had been barred to him by his own fault ? 

I may here note that this view is far from being the 
extreme one. Mr. Maskell,* long since absorbed into 
the Church of Eome, and others, have maintained that 
the baptized infant is really without sin. Without actual 
sin, of course ; and he must, therefore, mean that original 
sin is not only remitted, and aid given against it, but 
that it is actually gone and removed, — a view which 
seems to me without warrant from Scripture, contrary 
to our Article, which teaches that the infection of nature 
remains in the Eegenerate, and of no practical advantage 
even if it were true. 

Now I think it not impossible that several persons 
might be inclined to think as much as I have said of 
Infant Baptism, but would object to such an use of the 
word Eegenerate. They might consider it too high and 
great a word for the sense. I think I have seen it so 
put in one of Mr. Eyle's Tracts. And on this I would 
first remark, though I fear it might offend some with 
whom I should geneiully agree on the question, that 
provided an agreement could be arrived at about the 
sufl&cient view to be taken of the substantial effect of 
Baptism on our infants, I, for one, should not be dis- 
posed to stand out absolutely for the use of the particular 

* In his Sermons. 
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word Eegenerate, or any other. I fear, as I have said, 
that some would deem this to be an abandonment of 
the very Palladium of our ChurcL 

But though I say this, I would strongly uphold the 
use of the word, as suitable for the purpose without any 
doctrine of hypothesis ; and I will venture to attempt 
a brief examination of a few of the chief passages in 
Scripture on the subject* 

The passage mainly relied on, I believe, is our Lord's 
discourse to Nicodemus.t I believe it is thought mon- 
strous to suppose that Infant Baptism always answers 
to the sense of that discourse. 

Now, on this point I would presume first to suggest, 
what probably will not be questioned, that that particu- 
lar passage must be taken in connexion with, explained 
and illustrated by, the other places in the writings of 
the same Apostle — namely, the Grospel and Epistles of 
St. John — which relate to the new or spiritual birth. 
There are others also elsewhere ; and, without pretend- 
ing to exhaust them all, or nearly all, I shall advert to 
what seems to me a sufl&cient number of them for my 
purpose. They are, of course, in the minds of all those 
whom I have ventured to address ; and, with respect to 
those passages generally, the view I would submit to the 
better judgment of others is this : that in their primary 
sense, as spoken or written, they are to be understood 
rather of Adult Baptism than of Infant Baptism, and 
that in their complete sense they plainly cannot be 

* All these, and, indeed, all the texts bearing on the ques- 
tion, are ably reviewed in the Tract entitled, " The Second Adam 
and the New Birth." 

t John ilL 3-5. 
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understood as referring only to the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, however fully accompanied by the gift and recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, but refer to the subsequent and 
continued fruits of that gift as shown in the life. 

I must repeat, that I assume throughout the admis- 
sion, that in some cases certainly, though in which we 
cannot teU, the infant is — ^not is likely to be or hoped 
to become — ^but is regenerate ; and I venture to think 
that those who recoil from the idea that this can always 
be so, have not enough observed that the sense in which, 
and in which only, they deem it important that the word 
Eegenerate should be used, and which, as I apprehend, 
they take from the passages alluded to in St. John's 
writings, goes, as is plain from those passages, beyond 
what is possible of infants. We should therefore be 
brought, as before, to the conclusion, contrary to our 
assumption, that no infant can ever be regenerate. 

I admit that this is not necessarily the case in our 
Lord's conversation with Nicodemus. But, as I said, 
surely all the passages referred to must be taken substan- 
tially in the same sense ; and the proposition seems to 
become quite indisputable when we look at the parallel 
passages in other parts of St. John. I only now quote 
those which speak directly of birth ; theyare not many, 
and I request attention to them. 

"Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
bom of God." * K this be the exclusive definition of 
the new birth, how can it be predicated of an infant? 

*' Whatsoever is bom of God overcometh the world ;"t 
not "will overcome," but "does overcome;'' referring, 
surely, not to the first communication or reception of the 

* 1 John V. 1. f X John v. 4. 

M 
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Spirit, but to the subsequent life. So, again, " Whosoever 
is born of God sinneth not. ... He that is begotten of 
( tocI keepeth himself, and that wicked one toucheth him 
not.*** (Tliese words of course refer to actual sin.) " As 
many as received Him " (surely by a conscious act) *' to 
them gave He the power to become the sons of God, even 
to them which believe on His name, which are bom of 
God."t 

One passage I will quote, not from St. John, but 
from the 8th chapter of the Epistle to the Eomans : 
''As many as are led" (surely in their lives) "by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God." J In this sense 
it could never be true of any infant that he was or became 
the child of God. 

But I have reserved one passage of St. John to the 
last, as it seems to me to throw the strongest light on 
the question, and to be, in fact, conclusive. It is this : 
" Whosoever is born of God does not commit sin ; for 
his seed remaiiuth in him : and he cannot sin, because 
he is bom of God."§ It appears to me that this passage 
(ilearly explains all the others, and shows that they in 
their full sense refer to a continuing state, not to a 
simple communication of grace. "His seed remaineth" 
means distinctly more than that the seed has been sown ; 
it means, surely, that the seed has been not only received, 
but cherished, and has borne and continues to bear fmit. 
Now it seems to me that it is the idea that this, 
which is the secondary, extended, or developed sense in 
Scripture of Eegeneration, is the only sense, which has 
led many to deny that all infants are by Baptism rege- 
nerate ; and which ought logically to lead them to deny 

* 1 John V. 18. + 1 John i. 12 % Rom. viiL 14. 

§ 1 John iiL 9. 
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that any infants are. This is the conclusion of some of 
the sects ; and even within our Church, Mr. Orlando 
Forester, for instance, in his pamphlet on the subject,* 
admitted that the reasoning seemed to lead him away 
from the doctrine of Infant Baptism entirely, to that of 
the Anabaptists, which is, at least, a perfectly self-con- 
sistent doctrine. He said, however, that he thought it 
safer that infants should be baptized, though with no 
full understanding why it should be so ; according to 
that unreasoning and implicit acceptance of the order 
of the Church to which I before alluded. 

But together with this notion, and coimteracting it, 
has been the feeling, that without the most intolerable 
violence to the propriety of language, birth can never 
mean primarily and necessarily any continuing state at 
all, but must belong to an epoch of time. And the 
resultant, so to speak, of those two forces has been the 
genuine Methodist doctrine, that definite, conscious, in- 
stantaneous, and permanent conversion at some time in 
the life of every man, instead of being what often may 
happen, and no doubt often has, is according to an 
universal law of the Gospel : from which has sprung 
such statements as those of John Underbill, that the 
new birth came to him while he was smoking a pipe, 
and of William Huntingdon, that it came to him while 
standing on a ladder ;t or such a record as I have seen 

♦ 1850. 

t Belknap's New Hampshire, and Huntingdon's Account of his 
Conversion : quoted in the notes to Crabbe's Borough, Letter iv. 
Works iii. 90. Such notions about other b^ as I have quoted out 
of the Methodist diary, seem to me quite unwarrantable, as be- 
yond what man can be sure of. As I have just said, such cases 
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ill a IMotliodist diary, soiuetliing to this effect : — " Went 
to the Sunday School Two little boys were converted, 
one at eleven o'clock, the other at ten minutes past." 

Surely the true way to harmonize the doctrine is 
according to the well-established principle in interpret- 
ing Scrii)ture, of primary and secondary senses. As was 
said before, the i)assages in St. John were addressed to 
adult converts, and the assumption in them is (as 
when Christians generally are called saints) that they 
not only had received the grace, but had abided in it. 
In this way birth may be taken as implying life, which 
of course presumptively it does. But the fact that 
there is no life, does not prove that there never was a 
birth. The Bishop of Melbourne said the Church could 
not certainly assei-t that which it could not certainly 
know. But that seems to assume that Begeneration can 
only be known to have been given by outward fruits, or 
by some fruits ; which confounds a thing and its effect, 
as if the grace of God could not be received in vain. 

Tlie common expressions, " the regenerate heart," or 
" the regenerate life," are themselves clearly oatachrestic^ 
to use a technical phrase, when we remember what birth 
must properly mean ; they signify the life of a man who 
Ims been regenerated, and has, in the main, continued, 
or is continuing, according to that beginning. 

But a secondary sense implies a primary sense ; and, 

as those of Underliill and Huntingdon are unquestionably pos- 
sible, nor do I wish to be understood as speaking sneeringly of 
them. Still I cannot but think that, so stated, they are not very 
reverent, and probably proceed on self-delusion. 

* In his Statement appended to the Declaration of the 
Bishops on the Subject of Baptism, in the Acts of the Synod of 
Australasia. 
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it being admitted that Eegeneration is truly predicable 
of some infants — of none of whom it ean be predicated 
in the full Scriptural sense — it follows that it must be 
so in its first sense of some initial grace, which, as it 
seems, cannot purport less than I have claimed for it. 

WhUe, therefore, I confess that I would ground the 
doctrine of Infant Baptism as much on the general 
tone of the Apostles in addressing the baptized, and on 
our Lord's invitation to all infants to come to Him, as 
on specific texts concerning the New Birth, yet I would 
earnestly maintain that these do, in their primary sense, 
declare the doctrine ; and if applicable to some infants, 
surely to all : for how is it possible to suppose a differ- 
ence, in God's sight, in the actual state of two uncon- 
scious infants? And so in particular of our Lord's 
words to Mcodemus. That there is in them a reference 
to Baptism is undisputed ; and though I certainly con- 
ceive, considering especially that they were addressed 
to an unconverted adult, that they, as well as the other 
passages do include a reference to the Christian post- 
baptismal life, yet what inconvenience is there in under- 
standing them primarily of such grace as alone infants 
are capable of ? It is said, ** How can we address a set 
of people worse than heathens, as regenerate?" But 
this is the confusion of which I have spoken. A child 
born and dying to-day will have no sign of life to- 
morrow, still less to-morrow twenty years.* 

That Scripture should mainly dwell on the effects of 

* I do not mean to press this analogy too closely, as if the 
spiritual life were to be as fully dead as is the bodily life. It is 
no doubt capable of revival ; but I mean that it may be dead 
to all present intents and purposes. 
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Eegeneration as shown in the conscious life, seems to 
me in no way strange ; for I must avow my conviction 
that very nearly the whole, if not quite the whole, weight 
and moment of the doctrine of Infant Baptism lies in 
its application, not to infants while such, hut to them 
when growing up. K the child lives to outgrow infancy, 
this will probably be admitted : what if it does not live ? 

I cannot but think it, as I said before of another 
point, axiomatic from natural religion, and our concep- 
tion of God, that the only sin which He will punish is 
sin of the wiU. I know it has been theoretically held 
by many — ^not only, be it observed by the Church of 
Eome, but (at least I say so on the authority of Jeremy 
Taylor^), by the genial Luther and the gentle Melanch- 
thonf — that an infant soul, separated the day after birth 
from the imbaptized body, is for ever in torments. But 
did any Christian parent in such a case ever really 
feel a moment's uneasiness? 

I am not concerned to say that no difference exists. 
That it may be so would alone warrant the rule, and the 
anxiety felt, for early Baptism. Jeremy Taylor, never 
perhaps a guide to be implicitly trusted, except in mat- 
ters purely devotional, and whose views on this question 
were affected by his peculiar notions about original sin, 
held that infants dying, whether baptized or not, were 
in a sort of negative limbo, of which actual blessedness 
could hardly be pronounced.{ But aU that I venture to 

* Doctrine and Practice of Repentance : "Works, ix. 91. 

t After Augustine and his followers. Fulgentius, I perceive 
(but perhaps he alone), extended it even to unborn in&nts. — ^Bing- 
ham's Antiq., B. x., Chap. iL, 24. 

t I have a recollection of passages to this effect in his volu- 
minous woiks, but I am unable to give references to them. 
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hold certain is, that no infant can be consigned to suffer- 
ing; and with this we may surely be content. By infant, 
I mean one in whom no accountable will is at work 
Of course to tells nothing against Church rules of 
general application, as about the Burial Service ; for how 
can the line be drawn ? We do not know at how early 
an age there may be a responsible wilL But it is indis- 
putable that there is a period during which it exists not 
After that period, as is admitted on all hands, the fruits 
of grace, however conferred and nourished, are to be 
looked for. And the practical importance of the doctrine 
is, that it is the sure, unconditional, basis and foundation 
of Christian education. Without it I know not what I 
am handling and leaning on ; with it I know that I am 
attempting to train a young soldier in his conflict with 
evil, who has the effectual sword of the Spirit put into 
his hands, if he will use it. 

I have only a few words to add on the common 
objection, that this, or indeed any similar doctrine, 
is that of the opus operatum ; what Mr. Gorham 
termed the " unconditional bestowment of grace," 
''tying heavenly gifts to outward ordinances,'^ and 
so fortL Now the opus operatum I understand to 
be distinguished from the opiis operaniis, and to 
mean a gift conferred on a merely passive recipient, 
with no conditions or co-operation on his part. But, be 
it remembered that we are speaking of the actual, not 
prospective, state of a baptized infant ; and how can an 
infant be otherwise than passive, and insusceptible of 
conditions and co-operation ? I know it is sometimes 
held — I believe not by all the supporters of the hypo- 
thetical doctrine — that the blessing depends on the faith 
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and prayers of those who bring the child ; surely one of 
the hardest of sayings, that of two helpless infants one 
will be effectively received into God's favour, and the 
other not, accprding to the poor, and weak, and inade- 
quate, often indeed casual and accidental, state of mind 
of two or three other people. 

But even if it were so, the objection seems to prove 
too much. For I do not understand the opns operatum 
to mean this or that heavenly gift, but any gift ; and it 
seems admitted that the baptized child is no longer in a 
state of nature. 

My object, it will have been seen, is to suggest the 
possibility of agreement of opinions, not to exhort to 
ratification of differences on equal terms. 

I cannot pretend a wish to strengthen that desire for 
comprehension of all possible opinions within the Church, 
which seems somewhat in excess in these days. It may 
almost be said that in the English Church any thing 
may be taught, from the confines of Eomanism to the 
verge of Socinianism ; but I, for one, have no sort of 
pleasure in that state of things. I do not forget such 
texts as these : " In every nation he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him ;"* 
and, " Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.'''^ But such passages plainly refer 
to our feelings about and towards individuals, and go 
far beyond the case of persons professedly united in the 
same outward confession of faith ; nor do they in any 
way affect the desirableness of concord in matters of 
opinion. St. Paul beseeches us, by the name of Christ, 
that we should "all speak the same thing, and that there 
* Acts X. 35. T EpL vi 24. 
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be no divisions among us ; but that we be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and the same judg- 
ment."* Modem laxity fcas substituted for these im- 
mortal words the comfertable maxim, " Let us agree to 
differ :* or, indeed, on this question, "Let us determine 
to differ, and that nobody skall make us agree." We 
are told that such agreement in matters of doctrine is 
unattainable. No doubt of it. I know another precept 
quite as unattainable : " Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect." t But I 
have never heard it said that therefore we should give 
up the attempt to attain unto it ; the truth being, that 
in either ca^e indefinitely near approaches may be made. 
And one who so believes may deem himself well rewarded 
if on any point he can say or do, however slightly, any 
thing to bring, even here and there a few, nearer to such 
agreement 

* 1 Cor. L 1 0. t Matt. v. 48, 
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A FEW EEMAEKS ON THE ATHANASIAN 

CREED. 1857. 

My object is to say a few words on one or two points in 
this Creed, on which explanation may tend to remove 
difficulties and misapprehensions which perhaps obstructy 
in some minds, its cordial acceptance. 

The general scope of the Creed is twofold : to set 
forth the doctrine of the Trinity, and the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. The latter, however, is less elaborately 
dealt with than the former : as so dealt with it is not 
the subject of very much controversy or difficulty among 
Churchmen in these days, and I do not purpose to advert 
to it. It is the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and what 
are commonly called the Damnatory Clauses, at which 
men stumble : and on these I have to venture a few 
observations. 

They will not be in vindication of the Scriptural 
truth of the doctrine of the Trinity. I am addressing 
Churchmen, by whom the doctrine is received, who test 
their belief by Scripture, and who mostly hold that in fact 
nothing can anywhere be found more plainly and more 
explicitly set forth than this great truth is in the 
Bible. Starting indeed from the fundamental axiom of 
the Unity of God, it is difficult to say, of the two oppo- 
site heresies of Arianism and Sabellianism, whether the 
one, when confronted with such texts as John i 1, or 
the other, with such as John xvii. 5, be the more vio- 
lently repugnant to the word of God. 
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Nor is it needful to dwell on that shallow miscon- 
ception, more common perhaps formerly than at the 
present day, that the Creed is an attempt to explain the 
inexplicable. It is evidently no such thing. In that 
part of it which relates, not to the Trinity, but to the In- 
carnation, there is one verse which s\iggests some sort 
of analogy to the doctrine, in the natural constitution of 
man. But this is the only verse in the whole symbol 
which in any way resembles an explanation. The Creed 
states the doctrines, positively and in some fulness of 
detail ; but it does not attempt to explain them, follow- 
ing herein the guidance of Scripture, in which no such 
attempt is to be found. 

No doubt it states the doctrine in terms which are 
not precisely the same as those of Scripture. It must 
be so from the nature of Creeds, which are a summary of 
doctrine, setting forth formally what is informally taught 
in the Bible ; and from the occasion and history of the 
later Creeds in particular, which were framed to meet 
erroneous opinions arising subsequently to the Bible 
being written. What we maintain is, that the Creed 
only asserts what is necessarily involved in the Scrip- 
tural doctrine. 

It is, however, manifest that we must assume, and 
it is important to bear in mind, that the dogmatic ex- 
pressions of the Creed must be construed in the most 
exact conformity with the terms of revelation. The un- 
fathomable nature of God, we believe, is made known 
to us only so far as is needful for our salvation ; and to 
attempt, on any part of the subject, certainly not the 
least on that of the Trinity in Unity, to go beyond what 
is either distinctly revealed, or properly involved in 
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what is so revealed, would seem a flagrant instance of 
being *' wise above what is written." 

Now the doctrines, simply put, appear to be this : 
that the Godhead is in one sense One, in another Three : 
not that *' one " can ever be the same with ** three," but 
that which is one in one sense may well be more than 
one in another. In this, so stated, there seems nothing 
by which men would be deterred from accepting the 
doctrine. But to secure this it seems essential that the 
statement of it should be closely and strictly limited, 
according to Eevelation, to the sacred name of God. It 
is this Nature of wliich we learn that it has this three- 
fold unity : and it seems material to bear this in mind 
in construing some of the clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed. 

In the first place, some of these clauses are obviously 
elliptical, and the ellipsis must be supplied. We read 
that there are " not three uncreate, eternals, incompre- 
hensible, Almighties:'* but "one uncreate, eternal, in- 
comprehensible. Almighty." Now these are adjectives : 
and the question occurs, with what understood substan- 
tives do they agree ? To which I venture to reply that 
it must be clearly remembered that that substantive is, 
and is only, the sacred name, Grod. For it is plain on 
the face of the Creed that there are three eternal, &a 
Persons : and if we chose to supply the ellipsis with the 
word Person, it is obvious that the document would 
contradict itself.* Similarly, when it is said that there 

* It is well known that it is questioned whether the word 
Person be the correct one to be used. This, however, though 
not an unimportant point, is a verbal one : nor does it seem of 
great moment in respect of the reception of the doctrine in the 
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are ** not three Lords, but one Lord/' it must be under- 
stood that here "Lord** is strictly and exclusively syno- 
nymous with " God." And of the statement that each 
Person is God, and yet there are not three Gods, but 
one God, it needs only to be said, that it is hardly more 
than a mere repetition of the words of Scripture : and 
that it does not appear how human language could admit 
of any further elucidation of it than this, that when the 
distinct Person is spoken of as God, the sacred Name is 
not then to be so understood as to exclude the coequality 
of other Persons. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, and repeating what 
was above said, that the Creed does not in fact state 
any thing but the strict and full Scriptural doctrine of 
Trinity in Unity (which I do not set about proving — it 
would lead to superfluous length — as it may be assumed 
as generally admitted among Churchmen), it does not 
appear why what are called the " damnatory clauses " 
should be objected to when appended to this formulary, 
unless it is meant that no such clauses ought to be 
appended to any formulary. This probably is the 
position taken by most of the objectors : and' I will 
advert to it immediately. It is possible, however, that 
some persons may not go to this extent ; but, for 
example, would not scruple at such words in reference 

minds of men. The difficulty does not turn upon that : and 
we must remember that we are limited by the necessary imper- 
fection of human language in dealing with such a subject. All 
we can do is to devise the best term we can which shall be as 
nearly adequate as possible to represent the relation and the 
intercourse between the Holy Three, as we find it in Scripture, 
without trenching on the other part of the doctrine, that of tha 
Unity of God. 
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to the Apostles' Creed. This view, if such there be, 
seems to proceed on the misconception above indicated. 
It is grounded on the doctrine of Fundamentals : as if 
the Apostles' Creed was all fundamental, and the 
Athanasian was not. Now the difficulty of accurately 
stating and mapping out that doctrine is well known.* 
But if done at all, is there any Churchman who will be 
content with it if the Incarnation and the Holy Trinity 
be left out ? And I hardly think that any one will 
claim for this or for any other human document (when 
salvation is made dependent on its acceptance), more 
than this, that the substance of the doctrine as there 
laid down is essential It cannot be meant that' no one 
may entertain the opinion that words and expressions 
in it might advantageously be altered. 

It would seem that the appearance of those clauses 
in this place and no other, is hardly more than an acci- 
dent. It must, I think, be understood that throughout 
her declarations of doctrine, the Church implies and 
intends that, in essential points (whatever they are), we 
are bound to accept them as conditions of salvation. 

Wiiy not ? Wherein does this go beyond the words 
of our Lord Himself, " He that believeth not shall be 
damned ?"•}• In what way can this and similar texts 
be interpreted, unless at least fundamental and essential 
doctrines are understood as that which must be the 
subject of the required " belief ? '* 

It is needless to go into the disputed questions, 
whether and how far any belief is voluntary or invo- 

* See Palmer's Treatise on the Church, Chap. v. Appendix, 
on the Doctrine of Fundamentals, Vol. i. p. 122. 
t Mark xvi. 16. 
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limtary, can or cannot be the occasion of condemna- 
tion. For we are dealing simply with the construction 
of Scripture, in which some sense is to be put on the 
passages which undoubtedly speak of belief as a con- 
dition of acceptance ; and whatever sense that is, the 
same must be put on statements deduced from jbhe Bible. 

Thus, some may have stumbled at these clauses, 
because of the stringent and personal terms in which 
they are expressed. But this is only after the manner 
of Scripture in such cases. If it was said, instead of 
the present words, that such are the fundamental articles 
of the Catholic faith, it would make no real difference. 

Nor does the absence of exceptions, or the insertion 
of such words as " without doubt," do more than broadly 
afiB.rm the truth of the proposition, or forbid the proper 
qualifications, which always, if we are to be guided by 
Scripture, must be supplied to statements of this kind. 
We would not say this except on the indisputable ground 
that Scripture itself, in repeated instances, qualifies in 
one part what it lays down in another. The student of 
the Bible well knows that he is never to dwell on iso- 
lated texts, but to gather the whole sense of the Book 
from a due collation of its several parts. And so, on 
the present or simUar questions, he knows that he has 
to harmonise such passages as these (I only quote a 
f ew) : — "He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned ;" "I 
beseech you that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you ;" " If any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of life ;" 
— with such as these : " Grace be with all them who 
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love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity;" "In every 
nation he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with Him;" "If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved."* There seems no great difficulty in 
doing this ; but without attempting here to do so com- 
pletely, it seems practically enough to say, that while 
the former passages forbid our setting forth any defective 
scheme of doctrine — any that shall not contain all the 
great truths revealed in the Grospel — or shrinking from 
the statement that we know of no other appointed way 
of salvation, the latter ones are to show us that it is not 
for us to limit in any way the free grace of God, and 
that especially in considering individual cases, we are 
not to assert that intellectual error or obliquity sliall 
prevail to condemnation if the heart be right before 
God, which He alone can telL 

The admission of the necessity of the two Sacra- 
ments is quite as open to dispute from the Bible as 
that of the doctrine of the Trinity or the Incarnation. 
Yet none of us, on the one hand, has any scruple as to the 
statement in the Catechism, that the Sacraments "are 
generally necessary to salvation " — ^words which in truth 
mean just the same as the damnatory clauses — and on 
the other hand few, I hope, if any, hold the opinion 
that Mrs. Fry was incapable of salvation. According to a 
figure often used, God's grace may overflow its appointed 
channel ; but that does not prove that there is no ap- 
pointed channel, or that it is not the only such channel 

♦ Mark xvi. 16 ; 1 Cor. L 10 ; Rev. xxiL 19 ; EpL vi. 24 ; 
Acts X. 35 ; Eom. x. 9. 
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agato^ the gradual dep»vaa«n JZ^ wUch 
transcend the ordinary human understanding. I believe 
it is a fact, and a significant one, that some modem sec- 
taries, whose bond of union is not so much any common 
belief, as a dislike of all fixed human formularies, are 
sometimes found to feel no uneasiness at joining in any 
of the services of the English Church, eoccept when the 
Athanasian Creed is used. 
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LETTEE TO THE CHAIRMAN OF A CLEEICAL 
MEETING ON THE FINAL COUET OF 
APPEAL IN QUESTIONS OF DOCTEINE. 

1864. 

Dear Sir, — ^Your meeting, at which I was present, 
did not seem a favourable one for fuU discussion of any 
point requiring deliberate attention ; and in any event, 
such a subject as that of the Court of Appeal cannot 
well be dealt with without some previous preparation. 

Having been present at the meeting, I feel it an ad- 
ditional favour to be allowed to write this letter, which 
I believe you will be kind enough to read to the next 
meeting. The subject is one of general interest, which 
laymen, as well as clergy, may, if they can, contribute 
to elucidate. 

My task, however, is much lightened by the perusal 
of Mr. Joyce's book,* which you have lent me ; for, 
much to my satisfaction, I find myself in entire agree- 
ment with him on the general principle of the practical 
measure which he recommends. 

It is also more than I expected : for I had imagined 
that he would support, as to appeals in cases of doctrine 
(which are all that need here be dealt with), the consti- 
tution, or the return to the constitution, of a tribunal 
consisting wholly or predominantly of spiritual persons, 
and certainly of members of the English Church exclu- 
sively. 

* Ecclesia Vindicata, by the Rev. J. W. Joyce, 1862. 
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Writing as a Churchman, it is unquestionably a con- 
cession on Mr. Joyce's part that he does not do this ; 
for, though I am not sure that he has quite exhausted 
the historical view of the subject in the eariier part of 
his book, I think he has sufficiently shown that the 
general stream of ancient English precedent is on the 
whole in favour of such exclusive jurisdiction in the 
hands of the spiritualty ; at least as far as judicial tri- 
bunals are concerned, and apart from the paramount 
power of the King personally, which was in almost all 
cases in earlier days rather indefinite, and difficult accu- 
rately to limit and delineate. 

Mr. Joyce's authority, were it needed, is sufficient to 
show that such a concession is not in limine indefensible, 
or necessarily surrendering any vital privilege of the 
Church. 

The concession is this (pp. 173-189) : that the Judi- 
cial Committee shall remain as it was till lately, wholly 
one of lawyers (for the Lord President is there rather as 
a sort of compliment to his office), and that, as in all 
other cases, it should decide absolutely on its own judg- 
ment ; but that, also on the analogy of other cases, it 
should inform that judgment in matters of theology or 
scientific doctrine, by obtaining the opinion of what may 
be called theological eayperts,* 

The analogies of the case are partly stated or quoted 
by Mr. Joyce, and on the general view of the case seem 
irresistibly strong. It is said to be monstrous that lay- 
men or Dissenters should judge of Church doctrine. 

* Undoubtedly this assumes that theology is a special study, 
requiring professional training. I shall not argue this, though I 
am not sure that it would "t)e universally allowed. 
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But in itself this is not more unreasonable than that 
civilians should judge of navigation, unscientific men of 
points of science, and generally that men whose only 
special knowledge is that of technical law should judge 
of all matters affecting civil rights, — however much they 
may involve their own different technicalities and spe- 
cialities, — that can be brought before them. 

There seems, indeed, here, a narrowing and a mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of " law," which ought to 
be the application of certain principles to the determina- 
tion of such questions. But the fallacy in the objection 
is pointed out above, when I say that ecclesiastical 
subjects are dealt with as others are, when they involve 
dvU rights. 

In the mind of the objectors there is probably an 
implied distinction of religious questions from others, 
on the ground of their peculiar sanctity and the 
sacredness of the trust respecting them reposed in the 
Church. 

This is true in itself ; but it should be considered 
whether the Church, by becoming established, does not 
necessarily surrender some of her particular prerogatives 
in this respect. I am assuming the continuance of the 
Establishment ; to do otherwise would be to bring the 
question into a different region, into which I cannot 
now enter. 

In an Establishment, then, it is plain that the limits, 
as to doctrine, of the Church's teaching, are inevitably 
and inextricably mixed up with countless matters of 
civil, legal, and social right, on the part both of the 
clergy and the laity. "What is there strange or wrong 
in the system by which such matters are to be decided 
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by lawyers, guiding themselves, as in other matters, on 
the principle of applying the rules of justice to condi- 
tions on which, in so far as they involve scientific know- 
ledge, they are to inform themselves by the best lights 
they can obtain ? 

This may be done in various ways, which Mr. Joyce 
adverts to. Perhaps the most apposite instance is that 
of the Trinity Masters in the Court of Admiralty. 
But there is an analogous (rather than an exactly pa- 
rallel) case of singular force, which he has not noticed : 
that of the English lawyers in the House of Lords decid- 
ing appeals on Scotch law, from the Courts of Scotland. 
I have heard the late Lord Aberdeen say, that a greater 
outrage was never put upon a nation than this system ; 
and it is even beyond the other cases, in that the House 
of Lords has no system of calling in experts in Scotch 
law, and decides for itself simply, with the aid of Scotch 
(together with English) Counsel 

But it is a very remarkable fact, that when this 
system was inquired into by a Committee of the House, 
in the case of the Wensleydale Peerage, the equal if not 
the preponderating opinion among the best Scotch 
lawyers was, that the Court of Appeal is better as it is 
than if it were composed of Scotchmen— from the per- 
fect impartiality, great ability, and knowledge of the 
great principles of law possessed by the veteran lawyers 
in the House, and the extreme pains they took with the 
cases, on the yery account of their own want of habitual 
or experimental familiarity with the routine and the 
details of Scotch law. In such points, no doubt, though 
on no precise system, and not binding itself to do so, the 
House defers habitually to Scotch authorities, as to 
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what the law actually is. Cuique credendum in arte 

8Ud, 

Tlie above qualities ought to be found equally in 
I he Judicial Committee. If at any time, in disputed 
Church questions, such qualities are weakened in them 
by fear of consequences or other disturbing forces, it 
should be considered whether it would not at such 
times be impossible to constitute any tribunal wholly 
exempt from such influences. 

On the general principle, then, I concur with Mr. 
Joyce. The question of the constitution of the body of 
referees, or experts, while it is higlily important, is one 
of detail But I am inclined to differ with Mr. Joyce, 
and rather to agree with many other good authorities, 
that on the whole the Bench of Bishops would be the 
best body, and better than any new one that could be 
constructed, or any more numerous body, such as Con- 
vocation. We are speaking of strict doctrine ; and I 
conceive that it is more according to ancient precedent, 
and more expedient in itself, that the Bishops should 
declare it, than that any one else should. 

In the next place, the form of procedure is very 
material I think it should, for the sake of convenience 
and expediency, follow the excellent example of the 
Judicial Committee itself — ^viz., that the judgment of 
the Bishops should be transmitted in writing, and as a 
whole, no notice being taken of the opinions of indi- 
vidual Bishops, but the majority determining it This is 
not done in any other of the superior Courts ; but it has 
always been done, or with very rare exceptions; in the 
Judicial Committee, and, I know, is held to work ex- 
tremely weU, 
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Diverse opinions among tlie Bishops might, no doubt, 
transpire in other ways ; but, for the judicial object, the 
voice of the Bishops would be taken in their one and 
collective voice. 

It seems to me that this plan, while good and sound 
in itself, would have a great advantage in the present 
state of the Church — ^that that statement of the Bishops 
would valere quantum valere debet It avoids two ex- 
tremes : on the one hand informing a lay Court better 
and with more authority than it can do for itself ; and 
on the other, not giving the formal and plenary judg- 
ment of the Church on doctrinal points. 

It seems to me that this latter point is a good one, 
in days of discord, fear of disruption, and suspension of 
the seK-regulating powers of the Church. Whenever 
we have such powers — proper Synodical action in the 
Church, in its proper sense of laity and clergy — ^we may 
devise some system of dealing with pure doctrine in a 
way that shall really convey the binding judgment of 
the Church, — ^binding, I mean, in foro spirituali — and 
which we may trust to do so. But this is a serious 
power, and one with which the Church, I think, may be 
content for the present to dispense. The proposed 
system would not import such a binding force in foro 
spirituali; it would be an incident of the general 
judicial machinery of the country, and with this advan- 
tage, which is inseparable from the operation of such 
machinery, that a decision more or less erroneous, at 
any given time, may be retouched and amended in sub- 
sequent times. 

Practical imperfections and errors, it seems to me, 
should be borne with (while we attempt to amend 
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them), as inevitable incidents of a Chnrcli in contact 
and alliance with the State, — an alliance which must 
have its evils as some deductions from the good which 
we believe, on the whole, greatly to preponderate in it. 

I am not adverting to any recent circumstances in 
particular, and I wish only to touch upon the main 
principles. I do not say that we ought to be content 
to wait indefinitely for the concession of more freedom 
to the Church in dealing with her own doctrines than 
she now possesses ; but, considering the actual state 
of the Church, and that the whole movement in these 
matters (in particular the deliberative action of Con- 
vocation) is of qxdte recent date, it seems to me dear 
that no attempt should be made to precipitate that 
movement. 

I need not say that the above is not my view : I 
mean not of my devising. It has been advocated for 
several years, and that both by strong Churchmen and 
by unbiassed politicians. 
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ON THE PEW QUESTION. 
Bead at the Bristol Cluirch Congress, 1864. 

This subject is one which it is not altogether easy or 
pleasant to deal with, on account of the strong feelings 
which it is apt to excite. I am not so much referring 
to those who stand up stoutly and angrily for their 
exclusive right to particular places in church. Such 
feelings are very intelligible, but they are not praise- 
worthy, and are not likely to meet with sympathy in 
this audience. 

I am speaking of those on the other side, who not 
only seem to expect every kind of good result from 
entire non-appropriation of seats in all churches, but 
also insist on describing every sort of appropriation 
or assignment as not only inexpedient and the worse 
system, but as sinful and wicked. 

I cannot but deprecate such language, especially 
holding as I do, and as I hope to show, that the question 
is simply one of a choice of difl&culties, and of the least 
possible inconvenience in a state of things necessarily 
imperfect. 

I would, however, qualify this by an explanation, 
which will, at the same time, show the limitations under 
which I propose to consider this subject. 

I am not about to speak of churches in new districts ; 
nor again in districts where the population is for the 
most part homogeneous ; nor again where it is for the 
most part migratory, unsettled, and its classes and 

N 
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iiioml)ors not familiarly known to each other. I have 
in view the old settled parochial churches of the comitry, 
mainly, indeed, those of the rural districts, where the 
population is heterogeneous, strongly marked out into 
tlistinct classes, on the whole a settled population, and 
where the several classes are acquainted with, and bound 
hy mutual relations to, each other. 

Now, let me ask, as to this parish church in such a 
case, what would be the ideal state of things ? 

Plainly one in which the words of St. James * would 
have no applicability — ^in which there were no bad places 
at all absolutely, nor even relatively in any material 
sense ; and in wliich there was complete room, not only 
for as many people as practically did come at any one 
time, but for the whole population of church-going age. 

Suppose, then, in this state of things, the whole area 
of this buUding to be absolutely free, what would be the 
result ? Would it be that the rich and the poor would 
be mingled together ? — ^that few or none would habitu- 
ally resort to the same seats day after day? — ^that no 
custoin or prescription would grow up ? 

I am not speaking of what we might wish, but of 
what is probable ; and I apprehend it would be the 
reverse of all this. Families would go together ; as a 
whole, the rich would go together, and the poor together 
— and that from the feelings and predilections of both 
classes, but assuredly full as much those of the poor as 
of the rich ; not only the several classes, but the several 
households and individuals would from habit resort re- 
gularly to the same seats ; and in course of time these 
habits would inevitably harden into usage and prescrip- 

*II.2, 3. 
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tion, which necessarily, and apart from any local law, 
would be equivalent to legal claims. 

Whether, therefore, in such circumstances there was 
formal appropriation or not, I conceive that ultimately, 
and in no long time, the result practically would be the 
same precisely. 

Such a case, however, though there might be very 
near approximation to it here and there, can never liter- 
ally occur, as is obvious when its conditions are considered; 
and we must remember that not only must those condi- 
tions be secured to begin with, but they must be per- 
manent^ and the population imder them must remain 
stationary. 

But it may have been useful to imagine such a state 
of things, in order that we may bear it in mind in con- 
sidering what reaUy is attainable, and indeed is frequent, 
and becoming more and more frequent — I mean churches 
in which all the places are fairly good, though some are 
rather better than others, and there is practically, though 
not on paper, room for all who want to go. This ordin- 
arily may be said to be the test we can arrive at. 

What is to be done here ? 

It might be possible to carry the system of indivi- 
dual or domestic allocation as far as it would go on 
some principle or other of selection, resulting in a speci- 
fied number of parishioners being seated, the rest abso- 
lutely excluded. But this no one would recommend. 

Next, the whole area may be left quite free. Now I 
quite admit that it is not physically impossible — that it 
is conceivable — ^that this might work quite well ; that 
there would never be anything like a scramble ; that no 
one would ever try to get the best places, or the same 
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places day after day ; that the rich and the poor would 
be glad to sit mingled together ; that families would not 
mind being separated ; that those who might come a 
little late and find the seats they have been accustomed 
to occupy, and all the rest of the church full, would 
contentedly go away, and take the risk of the same 
happening again, without losing their attachment to 
the church, and so forth, — ^nay, that many of the rich 
would often on principle come early in order to occupy 
the lower places, and to compel the poor to go up higher. 

With regard to most of these, I can only say, Would 
that it might be so ! But the doubt I feel about it as a 
general system is foimded on this, that it assumes a de- 
gree of virtue in the population inconsistent with the 
ordinary conditions of human nature, with which we 
are forced to deal It assumes that the rich will have 
no pride, the middle class no wish to push themselves 
above their station, the poor no false shame, all classes 
no ill temper ; that the force of habit and the love of 
comfort and security will cease to operate. 

Now, I am aware that I am speaking h priori^ which 
I do for convenience, only observing that I am not aware 
of any facts that are inconsistent with what I am sup- 
posing — indeed I believe I could, if necessary, illustrate 
it by facts. Speaking in that way, I must say I think 
there is great danger of an issue singularly different 
from what I have just described. Eemembering through- 
out the connexion existing between the different classes 
in the congregation, I can conceive that there might be 
just another example of the melancholy old proverb, 
" the weakest goes to the walL" The lion's share of the 
places might be taken by the rich, the proud, the push- 
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ing ; the modest, the retiring, the poor in short, might 
be squeezed out to the worst places, while having no 
right of their own to any places ; and in course of time 
it might be a chance whether any room at all would be 
left for them. And here, too, it must be borne in mind 
that all such habits of occupation must unavoidably 
tend to become practically rights. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it may be quite as 
much in the direct interest of the poor themselves as on 
any other ground, that some other system than that of 
simple non-appropriation may be desirable. And I turn 
to the only other principle which appears to me practi- 
cally to be possible, and which also I believe to be in 
substance that of our existing common church law. I 
know, indeed, that there is another view, which I have 
once, but only once, seen advocated, and maintained to 
be not only sound, but to be that of our law. It is this, 
that together with entire non-appropriation, it should be 
provided that at every service the churchwardens, or 
some one acting with their authority, should be in at- 
tendance, and at their discretion place all the congi-ega- 
tion, parishioners or not, in the church, as is now done 
by the vergers with strangers. But on this I shall not 
dwell long. That it is the actual law, I think can hardly 
be seriously maintained ; and that any parish should 
agree to such a system, any parish officers undertake so 
difficult and invidious a task, by whatever standard they 
might be guided — whether that of classes, or, as I have 
heard it suggested, that of preference to the more regu- 
lar church-goers or communicants, or any other — seems 
to me incredible. 

Now, as to the actual law, I will state what I con- 
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fidently believe it to be in its spirit, and what I believe 
it pretty nearly to be even in its details ; but I am not 
versed enough in Churchwarden's law to say that it 
positively is so, and I only beg to be understood as ad- 
vocating it, or at least pointing out how it should be 
worked, as I state it, and in no other way. 

Tlie law is, that the churchwardens shaU assign 
places to all the parishioners. They do this, subject to 
an appeal to the Ordinary, that is to say the Bishop ; to 
which I shall not again refer, as it applies to the whole 
subject throughout. 

Now it should be clearly understood, that what the 
churchwardens in this manner give to any, is not in the 
full and proper sense a right at alL It is leave to occupy 
a given number of places in a certain part of the church, 
on certain conditions, and as long as the churchwardens 
see fit. It is no doubt a right in this sense, that as long 
as the churchwardens do see fit^ and as long as the con- 
ditions remain unaltered, no other person can occupy 
those places. But this is all, and the distinction is very 
impoi'tant, as will soon appear. 

The right must be given to a resident parishioner — 
to one who has a house in the parish. But it is not the 
case, though it is often supposed to be, that the same 
house should always have the same number of places. 
What the churchwardens are to consider is not the ear 
padty of the house, but the number of persons living 
in it. 

A. B. lives with Mrs. A. B., and a great number of 
little A. B/s, in house C. He is properly assigned a 
large number of places ; for it is entirely right that 
families should be together in church. But A. R and 
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his tribe go away, and are succeeded by D., a bachelor,, 
with neither wife nor child. It is now the absolute 
duty of the churchwardens to dock him of all the places 
which they had given to A. B. in respect of his flourish- 
ing family. The places revert to the churchwardens, to 
be by them assigned, at their discretion, to whomsoever 
they see fit. If D. should at any time acquire a Mrs. 
D., &c., it gives him no sort of claim to the identical 
places in question. He must take his chance, and get 
from the churchwardens a new set of places if he can. 

But, according to the reasonable construction of the 
law, the limitation of this right goes stUl further. It 
is a right which is only good as long as it is claimed, 
used, and exercised. When it is not, it is, as we say, in 
abeyance, and should be transferred temporarily to others. 

This, too, may be made very simple by an example. 
Suppose an A. B. again, with many children, and many 
places. But of the children a large proportion are big 
boys, who, happily for him, are under discipline away 
from home for about eight months in the year. For all 
that time he has no fair right to the places assigned to 
them. They should be at the temporary disposal of the 
churchwardens, to put persons there, whether parish- 
ioners or strangers, who want room. Whenever he him- 
self is away, or any of his family, or when he has no 
guests with him, the number of places which was as- 
signed to him in reject of such inmates should be looked 
on as proportionately diminished. It is, or should be, 
easy to come to an understanding with the churchwar- 
dens on such points. 

But^ moreover, it ought certainly to be held that, 
when a place is not occupied by a reasonably-early time 
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in the service — I should say the beginniug of the Con- 
fession — it cannot be retained. Nothing looks worse 
than a church half empty, half crowded. The dog-in- 
the-manger principle is seldom good : certainly not when 
the dog is a Christian, and the manger a pew. 

As has been said, however, this plan cannot be 
literally observed. And I revert to what I have above 
intimated, that the only resource seems to me to be ap- 
propriation, as I have just described it, but of a twofold 
kind : part of the church being allotted on the individual 
or the domestic principle, part on the collective principle 
I have advisedly described it in this way, different from 
the usual way, and I lay the utmost stress on the differ- 
ence. However sanctioned by the language of Acts of 
Parliament, or of Church-Building Societies, the term, 
" free seats," is at best very loose and misleading ; that 
of "unappropriated seats" is utterly and mischievously 
incorrect. They ought to be as carefully and precisely 
reserved and assigned as the rest, only to a certain 
specified body of the people, instead of to certain houses 
or households. Those who have assigned places, still 
more non-parishioners, ought to be no more allowed, 
as they commonly are, to walk into any of such places 
than into the most exclusive, high-walled, green- 
cushioned, locked-up, brass-rodded, bestoved or befire- 
placed pew in the most unreformed church in England. 
Whatever is done, beyond all question the whole parish 
have an exclusive right to the whole church. 

Now, how should the arrangement be made ? 

Undoubtedly the present practice is, that the upper 
and middle classes have the distinct places, the lower 
class the collective space. This moves many excellent 
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persons to grea^ wrath. Well, for myself, I will only say 
that I should have no objection to the plan being re- 
versed, and I would even run the risk of disgusting or 
alienating the two former classes ; but I would not re- 
verse it, for the reason to which I have already alluded, 
and which I think quite conclusive — ^that I am very sure 
it would be distasteful to the poor themselves. I would 
speak similarly as to the question of the relative good- 
ness or badness of places. It seems to me there should 
be made as little difference or inequality as possible in 
this respect. But as it must needs be that some places 
will be better to some extent than others, I can but re- 
peat, that T would not give all the best places to the 
poor, for the same reason, that rightly or wrongly I am 
sure they would themselves dislike it. 

I fear that this system is seldom fairly and strictly 
carried into effect — especially as to resuming and re- 
allotting seats according to changing circumstances. I 
have heard of a parish where the people meet once a 
year to do this. This would do pretty well: but it 
obscures and supersedes the functions of the church- 
wardens, whose right and duty it is to do so resolutely, 
not only once a year, but on each occasion as it arises. 

There are several details in this matter : such as the 
amount of space to be left for the poor. Tliis, by the 
conditions of the case, needs not to be co-extensive with 
their full number, as they cannot all come at one time. 
It should perhaps be the first question to settle ; but it 
applies to the rest of the church as well, and this and 
other points need but common sense and mutual con- 
sideration to adjust. I shall not detain the meeting 
upon them. 
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Before concluding, I need hardly say a word on-the 
question of payment, in any shape, for seats in churches. 
I do not like to use exaggerated language : and it may 
be, as we have heard, that some such system is general 
in other churches, and, on the other hand, that it has 
been forced upon us by the necessity of the case, in new 
churches and in town districts. But I shall probably 
speak in accordance with the feelings of almost all who 
are here, when I say that I look on it with aversion, and 
that I rejoice that it has as yet hardly effected any lodg- 
ment within our ancient country parishes. 

I desire, in conclusion, fuUy to admit that the plan 
of absolute freedom is in the abstract the best I should 
never think of objecting to it in any place where the 
people really and unajiimously wish it But I certainly 
would warn them not to expect perfection from it ; nor 
to complain if they find that they cannot avoid all in- 
convenience, when that inconvenience is inherent in the 
nature of the case, and cannot wholly be overcome by 
any expedients or contrivances. "The bed is shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it; and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it" 
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NOTICE OF LADY HOLLAND'S MEMOIE OF 
THE EEV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Published in the Guardian^ June 1855. 

Lady Holland, we think, has done well in publishing 
this book. It cannot but raise the reputation of her 
father, and vindicate it from the misconception which 
may still linger around it. It has never, indeed, been 
anything but a vulgar error, and.that not a prevalent one, 
to suppose that Mr. Sydney Smith was a mere jester. But 
the nobler qualities which distinguished him are strongly 
set forth in these two volumes ; and their readers may 
cordially adopt the able summary of them given by Mrs. 
Austin (II. vii.) : — " My opinion of Sydney Smith's 
great and noble qualities — his courage and magnanimity, 
his large humanity, his scorn of all meanness and all 
imposture, his rigid obedience to duty — ^was very high 
before. It is much higher now, that his inward life has 
been laid bare before me. He lived, as he says, in a 
house of glass. He was brave and frank in every ut- 
terance of his thoughts and feelings ; yet, though I 
have found opinions to which I could not assent, and 
tastes which are certainly opposed to my own, I have 
not found a sentiment unworthy a man of sense, honour, 
and humanity. I have found no trace of a mean, an 
imkind, or an equivocal action," 

Not, of course, that his religious views were such as 
most readers of this paper will sympathize with ; and it 
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is amusing to see the humorous disgust with which, at 
the end of his life, he was filled by the apparition of 
"Puseyism." But he seems hardly to have noticed it 
but in the most superficial manner (see especiallj II, 
459, 470) ; and on the whole, we know no reason to 
question the truth of what he says of himself (I. 236, IL 

399) : — " I defy to quote a single passage of my 

writing contrary to the doctrines of the Church of 
England." We have, however, made the double refer- 
ence to this passage, which is quoted in the Memoir, 
from the Letters, because the Memoir omits a significant 
sequel to the sentence — **for I have always avoided 
speculative, and preached practical, religion." There is 
a converse omission in another part of this quotation in 
the Letter compared with the Memoir, which explains 
the above blank in a manner easily understood by those 
who remember the period. 

It would be out of place to dwell on his political or 
ecclesiastical writings. But it is indisputable that very 
many of the objects of the former have been attained, and 
were greatly promoted by his vigorous and independent 
advocacy (see I. 26-35) ; and with r^ard to his cele- 
brated defence of Cathedrals, if carried on somewhat 
roughly, and not wholly from the loftiest motive, it at 
least showed a juster appreciation of the value of those 
institutions than was fashionable at the tima We re- 
member his sketch of the uses to which they might be 
put (2d Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, Works, III. 
100), being taken as the text of one of the speeches in 
Parliament against the Bill of 1840 ; and we shall be 
surprised if the present Cathedral Commissioners do not 
more or less recur to the substance of them. 
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It is well known that he was exemplary as a paro- 
chial minister, both at Foston and at Combe Morey, and 
the more creditably, as it was not according to the na- 
tural bent of his mind. There are some pleasant notices 
of this (I. 171, 352-3, 393-4), and we could have wished 
for more. There is, however, a curious qualification of 
this statement to be made, of which we shall say a word 
hereafter. 

Literary taste was not his peculiar forte, yet his judg- 
ments of books seem almost always sound and sensible. 
There is one great exception, which, as worshippers of 
Madame de S^vign^ we cannot pass over : his strange 
depreciation of that immortal letter-writer, and prefer- 
ence of Lady M. Wortley and (apparently) of Horace 
Walpole to her (I. 376 ; H. 131, 206, 452). We must 
console ourselves with the very different judgment of a 
still abler critic. Sir James Mackintosh (Life, 11. 211-216). 
We have heard him express similar heterodoxy about 
Pascal's Letters. 

His fame will rest on his combination of infinite wit 
and humour with the soundest sense and the clearest 
and most practical wisdom— yet more on the former than 
on the latter. Others have equalled and excelled him in 
these : in those, in pleasantry of every kind, in conver- 
sation, in letters, in books, we believe no one ever came 
up to him. Of his conversation we can speak from 
having known him familiarly ; and feel strongly what is 
often said in these volumes (L 270, &c.), and is indeed 
commonly true in such cases, that it needs to have been 
heard. The quantity of the fan — the suddenness, unpre- 
paredness, unexpectedness of it — its harmlessness (for, 
though generally personal, and often concerning the 
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gravest personages, as Mackmtosh or Homer, it never 
hurt any one) — ^his own intense enjoyment of it — ^his 
countenance, voice, and manner — none of these things 
can in any degree be reproduced. " There" — ^it has been 
said in the description of one of his haunts — " there 
would Sydney Smith make men laugh as men never will 
laugh again." 

Accordingly, the string of his jokes given in I. 258- 
270, and many others in that volume, though they are 
all good, and many of them excellent, are not what they 
would have been to listen to. We have hardly room 
for extracts ; but we will insert one felicitons little 
turn. " In the garden, a beautiful girl who was of the 
party, exclaimed, *0h, Mr. Sydney! this pea will 
never come to perfection.' 'Permit me, then,' he said, 
taking her hand and walking towards the plant, *to 
lead perfection to the pea'" (I. 351). 

With the letters it is of course otherwise ; and of the 
vast majority of those in this second volume— of almost 
every one of those in its latter half — ^it may be said that 
they are among the most exquisite contributions to 
" the innocent gaiety of mankind." And, as in his con- 
versation, they abound in rapid transitions from "lively 
to severe," in which each is equally genuine and un- 
mistakabla It would be diflBlcult to choose the best 
Perhaps, to those who remember him, the following 
from a note to Mr. MUnes, will be as amusing as 
any :— 

" I have been wandering about the coast, for Mrs. 
Sydney's health ; and am taken by the Preventive 
Service for a brandy merchant, waiting an opportunity 
of running goods on a large scale** (II. 409), 
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For more serious matter, perhaps the best specimen 
of his excellent common sense is the Preface to some 
Sermons he published in 1801, and which is now re- 
printed (I. 41-51), but is too long for us to quote. For 
pathetic eloquence, see the extract from a Charity Ser- 
mon on behalf of the Blind (L 58-60), and the following, 
most mournful and beautiful, from a Sermon on Eiches, 
which he repeated aloud on his deathbed : — " We talk of 
human life as a journey, but how variously is that 
journey performed ! There are some who come forth 
girt, and shod, and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and 
smooth terraces, where every gale is arrested, and every 
beam is tempered. There are others who walk on the 
Alpine paths of life, against driving misery, and through 
stormy sorrows, over sharp afflictions — walk with bare 
feet, and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and chilled" 
(I. 410). 

Both the above have been printed before. 

We add the following, which seems to us a fine 
specimen of his mingled humour and tenderness. It 
was addresssed to his celebrated brother, after an ill- 
ness of the latter. " Dear Brother — Pray take of your- 
self ; we shall both be a brown infragrant powder in 
thirty or forty years. Let us contrive to last out for 
the same, or nearly the same time. Weary will the 
latter half of my pilgrimage be, if you leave me in the 
lurch.'' 

This wish was fulfilled ; the brothers died witliin a 
fortnight of each other. We must observe that this 
note is given with unaccountable discrepancies in the 
Memoir (I. 411), and the Letters (IL 106). 

We cannot conclude without marking what we must 

n2 
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consider a serious fault and inconsistency, by no means 
peculiar to ^Ir. Sydney Smith, but common to him 
with very many of his contemporariea We do it with- 
out mentioning names. He says (IL 278), "Every 
principle of suspicion and fear would be excited in me 
by a man who professed himself an infideL** And yet 
he frec[uented, and extolled with unqualified praise, a 
society to which not only a moral objection existed, such 
as is usually recognized in England, but of which some 
of the leading members were, according to imiversal re- 
pute, not only infidels, but atheists, and in which religion 
never coidd be mentioned. This was habitually done, 
from social and political motives, by scores of persons : 
and from the undeniable character of many of them, we 
can only repeat that it was one of the strangest incon- 
sistencies ever committed by those who professed to 
be guided by the most obvious precepts of their 
religion. 

We cannot, indeed, say that this is the only thing 
recorded in this book which is out of harmony with the 
clerical character ; but it is almost the only ona 
Certainly we are surprised to find, in two letters (TL 10, 
22), an expression in those days at least never used by 
clergymen, seldom by laymen, and at all times, we 
imagine, hardly ever written by any one ; and this in a 
book which professes (I. viiL, II. vi), to contain nothing 
which can "impair the reputation of" the subject of 
it. 

We must say a word on a passage in I. 331, and 
the note referring to it We entirely believe that so 
far from being irreverently meant^ it was piously meant 
and said; but we apprehend the "two veiy sensible 
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persons'' who wished it omitted, believed the same, and 
that they meant only that, fix)m the strong verbal re- 
semblance of the words to one of the most awful pas- 
sages (unthought of by the speaker) of Scripture, they 
might jar against the feelings of the reader. 

It was said above that a q^ualification must be noted to 
Mr. Sydney Smith's character as a parochial minister. 
When he became Canon of Bristol, he took a small 
living called Halberton, and held it with his other pre- 
ferments during the rest of his life, but he never ap- 
pears to have gone near it. It is certainly an omission 
in the Memoir that this fact is never mentioned, though 
it is oThce alluded to in the Letters (II. 418) ; but we 
hardly think it was intentional, for though the neglect 
was censurable, we imagine it was common enough in 
the times of pluralities and non-residence. 

These few are £he only blots which we could point 
out in Lady Holland's share of the book, which appears 
to us admirably performed in aU respects. In a second 
edition, marginal dates would be a luxury to the reader. 

Of Mrs. Austin's part, the selecting and editing of 
the Letters, we would speak in the same terms, and 
with the respect due to so eminent a writer. Small 
inaccuracies, however, have not been wholly avoided. 
A certain imaginary Protest (II. 323), put under the 
year 1831, should be in 1823 ; Letter 340 should be 
after 345 ; 347 before the date of the Whig expulsion 
of 1834 ; 357 before 353 ; in the Preface (II. xix), 
*' foregoing" should be " following f and we are puzzled 
to think why so experienced a writer should take the 
trouble to inform us (11. xvii.) that she has " generally 
omitted the usual formulae at the conclusion of letters," 
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when, in fact, they are sometimes put in and sometimes 
left out with the most arbitrary caprice, but, we believe, 
they are much oftener in than out 

We may add, that besides Sydney Smith, there are 
a few sayings of Talleyrand (I. 255, 256) of genuine'ex- 
cellence ; and a letter of Lady Morley (11. 514), con- 
cerning Quaker babies, which, as might have been ex- 
pected, is as good as that to which it is a reply. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT SHAKSPEAER 

Read at a Meeting of the Stourbridge Literary and Scientific 

Society, 1855. 

You may remember that verse towards the end of the 
Book of Proverbs, " The conies are but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks."* An article 
in a Eeview, on the different Editions and Critics of 
Shakspeare, which I read long ago, ended with these 
words, *'0n the whole we must conclude that these 
Commentators are but a feeble folk, and that they have 
no business to make their houses in the rocks which 
support the everlasting monument of Shakspeare." 

I have no ambition whatever to add to the number 
of these coney-commentators. I have only attempted 
to set down a few reflections, with no pretensions to 
completeness or originality, which have occurred to me 
in reading Shakspeare ; together with a few illustra- 
tions and comparisons from other writers. 

In both these respects I have felt a continued sense 
of imperfection, jfrom my limited acquaintance with 
literature, and especially with the great language and 
writings of Germany. In some regards I hardly regret 
my ignorance of German. I have a strong sympathy 
with an ancient Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,t 
whom I well remember, who on being asked whether 
he had been to a book-sale, replied, '*The book-sale? 
* Prov. XXX. 26. t Mr. Greenwood. 
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No : I have not yet got through the Public Library." 
So, I feel so oppressed by the hopelessness of ever 
getting through half of the books worth reading ia the 
languages that I do know, that I feel some satisfaction 
in being sheltered, by the floodgates of ignorance, from 
the additional inundation of that vast Gterman ocean. 
But with regard especially to my present subject, I am 
well aware that this is a loss, as I have said, both as 
to poetry which may compare with Shakspeare, and 
criticisms which have expounded him. It seems gener- 
ally acknowledged that the German commentators on 
Shakspeare are better than those of Ins own country. 
Indeed it has been said of Tieck and Schlegel, that they 
have probably found many things in the great poet 
which he himself never meant to put there. Such a 
thing is not impossible. It is said to have occurred 
recently in the kindred art of painting, with respect to 
a very remarkable picture of the Pre-Eaphaelite School, 
by Mr. Hunt, called " The light of the World." The 
celebrated Mr. Euskin, who acts as a sort of nurse 
to that infant and promising school of art, being dis- 
pleased at the ignorance and neglect with which the 
picture seemed to him to be treated in some quarters, 
wrote concerning it in the newspapers a long, striking, 
and ingenious description of the object and intention 
of every part of the picture — a description which must 
have greatly enlightened the public, and may have been 
all the more gratifying to the painter, as it was in great 
measure new to him. 

Such a supposition, however, would be most rash, 
touching a genius so vast as that of Shakspeare. 

Now, I am not about to enter on any general defini- 
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tion of Poetry. But I will refer to one which has been 
made, noteworthy both in itself and from the authority 
which has given it, and which I quote because it bears 
in a special manner on my subject. It is in an article 
in a Eeview, understood to have been written by Mr. 
Keble. I am obliged to refer to it from memory, but 
the substance of it was very nearly this : *' Poetry is the 
expression of feelings congenial to the nature of him 
who utters them, but which the circumstances of his 
time and position debar him from indulging in his out- 
ward life." I remember mentioning this to my friend 
Mr. Woodgate, who, with that sagacity in such matters 
of the pure intellect which distinguishes him, at once 
remarked, " That seems a good accidefUal definition " — 
meaning that it was an intimation of what very often 
accompanies true poetry, but is not of its essence. The 
origin of this definition seems clear: it was in Mr. 
Keble's own circumstances, as must be evident to all 
who are familiar with the Christian Year, which is 
throughout an expression of the longing of the writer 
for a purer state of the Church than was realised around 
him. The article suggests many apposite instances, 
such as might occur to any one upon consideration. I 
wUl mention only the obvious one of Walter Scott. In- 
cluding his novels, which are in truth poetical concep- 
tions, nothing can be plainer than that the whole bent 
of his imaginative feelings was towards the days of 
chivalry and romance : and that those days being long 
since passed away, never to return, the rare powers of 
his mind turned themselves to the reproduction of them 
in those forms of endless beauty and variety which we 
find in his works. 
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1>ut that this is no essential definition of Poetiy, is 
at onci; most evident by the single case of Shakspeare, 
not to mention many others. What do we know of 
the hont of his mind? Wliat were Am predominant 
feelings, or longings which could not be realised in 
action ? 

Not only can no answer be given to these questions, 
Init it would be destructive of that which is Shak- 
speaie's gi^»at and transcendent glory if there could. 
This touches on the main subject, a well-known one in- 
deed, on which I intend to dwelL 

We know hardly anything of Shakspeare, I lately 
found a curious remark about this, in the very excellent 
work entitled " Historical Memoirs of the English Ca- 
tliolics,*** by a Eoman Catholic gentleman, the late Mr. 
(Jharles Butler ; whom I cannot name without a word of 
admiration for his eminent moderation, candour, and 
gentleness. I never read a book which gave a more 
favourable impi*ession of its writer. The words are 
these : — 

" ^lay the writer premise a suspicion which, from 
internal evidence, he has long entertained, that Shak- 
speare was a Eoman Catholic ? Not one of his works 
contains the slightest reflection on Popery, or any of 
its practices, or any eulogy on the Beformation. His 
panegyric on Queen Elizabeth is cautiously expressed, 
while Queen Catherine is placed in a state of veneration ; 
and nothing can exceed the skill with which Griffith 
draws the panegyric of Wolsey. The ecclesiastic is 
never presented by Shakespeare in a degrading point of 
view. The jolly monk, the irregular nun, never ap- 

* IV. 443, 3d Edition. 
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pears in his drama. Is it not natural to suppose that 
this topic, on which, at that time, those who criminated 
Popery loved so much to dwell, must have often at- 
tracted his notice, and invited him to employ his muse 
upon them, as subjects likely to engage the attention 
both of the Sovereign and the public ? Does not his ab- 
stinence from them justify a suspicion that a Catholic 
feeling withheld him fi*om them? Milton made the 
Gunpowder Conspiracy the theme of a regular poem : 
Shakspeare is altogether silent upon it This conjec- 
ture acquires additional confirmation from the indisput- 
able fact, that John Shakspeare, the father of the poet, 
lived and died in communion with the Church of 
Eome." 

This may or may not be a probable opinion. But 
what I would particularly notice is this : the extremely 
slight and negative evidence on which it is founded, and 
on which alone it could be founded ; and how different 
it would be in the case of other great writers. Even 
setting aside directly controversial matter, no one could 
fail to see from their works, had they no other evidence, 
that Dante was a Eoman Catholic, that Milton was a 
Protestant, that Byron was an infidel. And this, as I 
said, is a part only of the general proposition. It is not 
an exaggeration : we know nothing of Shakspeare from 
his writings. 

No doubt there is a difference between dramatic 
writers, whose business it is not to show themselves, and 
others. But this by no means does more than somewhat 
modify the question. To take some of the greatest 
names, it seems easy enough to form a general notion of 
the characters of JEschylus and Euripides, Eacine and 
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(Jomeillc, from their dramas. And to take an extreme 
case, one often contrasted with that of Shakspeare, 
there is no part of Byron's writings more intensely im- 
pregnated with his own individuality, than his wonder- 
ful tragedy of Manfred. 

Now this, as I said, belongs to that which constitutes 
Shakspeare's real pre-eminence. There are several of 
the elements of real Poetry, in one or other of which, not 
indeed in their combination, he may have been excelled 
by others. Mr. Hallam has expressed it thus : — ^» 

" Others may have been as sublime, others may have 
been more pathetic, others may have equalled hiTn in 
grace and purity of language, and have shunned some 
of his faults : but the philosophy of Shakspeare, his 
intimate searcliing out of the human heart, whether in 
the gnomic form of sentence, or in the dramatic exhibi- 
tion of character, is a gift peculiarly his own." 

To the positive part of this judgment about Shak- 
speare I shall hereafter return : at present I would say 
iu more detail, that in one or other of such points as 
these — sublimity, grandeur, fancy, melody of rhythm, 
gracefulness, and others, there may be many passages 
iu Homer, many in the Georgics, many in Horace, very 
many in Dante, iu Milton, a few in Wordsworth, not a 
few in Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, and probably in some 
others, which may excel any similar passage in Shak- 
speare. To verify this would be endless : I take, merely 
as an instance, one stanza, unsurpassed, as I belieye, and 
unsurpassable, from those in Childe Harold on the death 
of the Princess Charlotte : — t 

* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, IIL 676. 

t IV. 170. 
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" Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made : 
Thy bridars fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fjBdr-hair'd Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions ! How we did intrust 
Futurity to her ! And though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hop'd-for seed, whose promise seem'd 

Like stars to shepherds* eyes — ^'twas but a meteor beam'd." 

I cannot hesitate to say that in its kind — a kind easily 
understood without any attempt to describe it — this 
passage cannot be equalled in Shakspeare. Again, as to 
sublimity in Poetry, it has been said by a clever though 
eccentric writer, Mr. De Quincey, that Milton is, as he 
calls it, "sole sitting" — the sublime poet of the world. 
This claim may not be admitted to the full extent, but 
it seems not very far from the truth, or at least that 
Dante alone should be placed on the same elevation. 

I have said that in fancy there are others who may 
please us more than Shakspeare. I distinguish the Fancy 
from the Imagination, according to the rule adopted by 
the late Mr. Coleridge, and which those who can master 
that very difl&cult writer may see set forth at great 
length in his works. I will, however, quote, not from 
him but from his nephew, Mr. H. Nelson Coleridge, 
who has to some extent popularized his uncle's doctrines : 
as this point is of some interest, and as Mr. Coleridge's 
illustrations are drawn from Shakspeare. He says,* 
quoting from Eomeo and Juliet : " I conceive the fol- 
lowing passage to be an instance of pure Fancy, as 
contradistinguished from Imagination : — 

* Introduction to the Greek Classic Poets, Part I. p. 10, let 
Edit. 
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* * then, I Bee Queen Mab has been with you. 
She Ib the fairies' midwife : and she comes 
In Rha][>e no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore>fiuger of on alderman ; 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spider's legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams : 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash of filTn ; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat 
Xot half BO big as a round little worm 
Pi-ick'd from the lazy finger of a maid ; 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner s<iuirrel, or old grub. 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-maker.'* 

" But the mode and direction of the profound mad- 
ness of Lear flow from the Imagination of the Poet alone. 

'^ ' Kent Will you He down and rest on the cushions ? 
Lear. I'll see their trial first Bring in the evidence. 
TIiou robed man of justice, take thy place. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity. 
Bench by his side. You are of the commission, 
Sit you too. 

Edgar, Let us deal justly. 

Lear, Arraign her first ; 'tis Gk)neriL I here take tolj oath 
before this honourable assembly, she kicked the poor king, her 
father. 

Fool, Come hither, mistress ; is your name Gonexil 7 

Lear, She cannot deny it 

FooL Qij you mercy, I took you for a joint stooL 

Lear. And here's another, whose warped looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made of. Stop her there I 
Anns, arms, sword, fire ! Corruption in the place I 



* Rom. and JuL i. 4. 
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False justicer, why hast thon let her 'scape ? 

Edgar. Bless thy five wits ! 

Lear, The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me ! 

Edgar, Tom will throw his head at them. 

Lear, Then let them anatomize Began : see what breeds about 
her heart : is there any cause in nature that makes these hard 
hearts V * 

" In the first of these passages the images taken from 
objects of nature are presented as they are ; they are 
neither modified nor associated : they are, in fact, so 
many pretty shows passed through a magic lantern, 
without any connexion with the being and the feelings 
of the speaker or the poet impressed upon them : we 
look at them, but cannot for a moment feel for or mth 
them. In the second, the images are transfigured ; their 
colours and shapes are modified : one master-passion 
pervades and quickens them : and in them aU it is the 
wild and heart-stricken Father-king who speaks alone. 
The first is Fancy : the last is Lnagiuation. The one 
aggregates, the other associates ; that presents a spec-^ 
tacle, and presents it only ; this projects the man into 
the object, or attracts it to the man, with a vivifying, 
humanizing, impersonating energy. In a word. Fancy 
collects materials from the visible world, and arranges 
them for exhibition, but it imparts to them no touch 
of human interest : Imagination takes and moulds the 
objects of nature at the same moment : it makes them 
all speak the language of man, and renders them instinct 
with the inspired breath of human passion." 

I do not know whether the phraseology of this dis- 
tinction between Fancy and Imagination has been fully 

* King Lear, iiL 6. 
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adopted by subsequent writers : but what I have quoted 
niay sufficiently show that two different things aie 
meant, and, to follow common usage, it might do nearly 
as well to speak of the higher and lower kinds of Imagi- 
nation. And it is in the lighter kind that we may con- 
sider some^ — especially some modem poets, such as 
Shelley, Moore, and Tennyson — ^to have a charm beyond 
Shakspeare. In the higher faculty, as described in the 
last sentence I have taken from Mr. Coleridge, and to 
which I would call particular attention — ^in this it is 
that Shakspeare has so unapproachable a pre-eminence. 
It is not, then, that Shakspeare was without any one 
of the poetical qualities which I have named, or which 
I could name. He had them aU : and if one and 
another have sometimes excelled him in these separate 
gifts, few have equalled him at least in the abundance 
and profusencss even of them singly, and certainly 
none have approached him in the combination of them 
alL And this variety alone would no doubt place him 
in the foremost rank of poets ; but still it remains 
true that the sovereign crown of Shakspeare is this, 
that he is the poet of reality : of the human heart and 
nature, according to what has just been quoted from 
Mr. Coleridge. The feelings of one who, after revelling 
in the unearthly splendours of SheUey, or the mazy 
kaleidoscope of Lalla Eookh, turns to the vigorous 
realities of Shakspeare, maybe likened to those imagined 
by Mrs. Hemans, in the gazer at the marvels of a sunset 
sky and sea, who descries afar in the ocean a small ship : • 

** Bright are the floating clouds above, 
The ghtt'ring seas below : 

* Tlie Distimt Ship : Poems, 434. (1849.) 
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But we are bound by cords of love 
To kindred weal and woe. 

Therefore, amid this wide array 

Of glorious things and fair, 
My soul is on that bark's lone way, 

For human hearts are there." 

The beautiful or fantastic visions of Ariel, or Caliban, 
or Titania and Puck, or the Witches in Macbeth, aU the 
cloudland of the Midsummer Night* s Dream, aU the airy- 
little songs that dance through so many of the plays — 
these are the overflowings of a genius which could do 
whatever man had done ; but it is the men and wo- 
men and children, whether historical or created — Henry 
and Hotspur, Eichard and Catherine and Wolsey, Corio- 
lanus and Antony, Falstafif, Shylock, Lear and Cordelia, 
Othello and Desdemona and lago, and Hamlet, and 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and so many more whom 
we could all name, — ^it is these which have made Shak- 
speare what he is to England and to the world. All 
human nature, in its every form, the highest and the 
lowest, the best and the worst, and aU that intervenes 
between them, the simplest and the strangest, aU lay 
bare and open before him : and the characters which he 
moulded out of that over which he had this master}" 
speak to us as of themselves, not of him. Compare, in 
this respect, with his, the language which we read in 
other dramatists. No doubt there are differences in the 
characters they have portrayed. But in the main the 
heroes of ^schylus speak -^schylean, of Sophocles 
Sophoclean, those of the contemporaries of Shakspeare 
in their manner ; and again to take the great contrast 
of Lord Byron, not only are all his personages substan- 
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tially the same, but there is hardly one of them behind 
and through which we do not see the gloomy and self- 
tornienting figure of the i)oet himself : so that, bjs Mr. 
Carlyle has said,* the general title of his works might 
be, " The Sorrows of Lord Bjrron." But Shakspeaxe has 
no one style or manner, but is as various as human nature 
itself Except in so far as human nature is one with 
itself, we can never say that such and such a thought or 
character is after the manner of Shakspeare, 

One special point of variety, perhaps the rarest 
though not the most admirable, is the equal excellence 
of Shakspeare in comic and serious writing. It is said 
indeed as a metaphysical truth, that humour always co- 
exists with genius. But I am not speaking in this 
philosophical way, but in the popular sense of fun : 
facetious or laughter-moving powers. And if ever 
Shakspeare is treated as Homer has been, by those 
critics whom no amount of external evidence could ever 
induce me to believe — those who say that Homer was not 
one but many — such notions about him might be more 
plausibly supported than ever those of the destroyers 
of the unity of Homer have been, by the improbability 
that Falstafif and OtheUo, Dogberry and Lear, Dame 
Quickly and Miranda, Macbeth and the Comedy of 
Errors, could have been the oflfspring of the same brain. 

In this respect. Antiquity is a perfect blank : though 
there may be a few indications in Aristophanes that he 
might, had he chosen, have excelled at least in graceful 
and elegant Poetry .f Wit of the severe or the serious 
kind is no doubt often imited with different powers, as 

* Sartor Besartus, 164. 
t See for instaiice Nub. 276-290. 
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in Juvenal and Pope ; but of the union which I am 
now speaking ot, instances are not to be found in the 
classics, most rare among modems. Swift could not 
touch the lofty in writing : Lord Byron aimed at the 
facetious, and attained to the fiendish or infernal. 
There is much excellence of this kind among living 
writers, but on them I do not dwelL 

Now the vast superiority of Shakspeare when com- 
pared with any other man, as to this creative power, is 
palpable if we think how many other characters, from 
other writers, in Poetry or Fiction, have become familiar 
to us and part of the very furniture of our minds, as 
those have done to which I have above alluded. If 
some of the Homeric characters are fuUy equal to those 
of Shakspeare, still Achilles, Agamemnon, Priam, 
Hector and Andromache, Nestor, Diomed, Ulysses, 
and a few more, are soon enumerated. A single charac- 
ter has made the fortune of Le Sage : two, of Cervantes ; 
half-a-dozen, of Fielding and Moliere. Compare this 
with the profusion of Shakspeare. And in many poets — 
for example the two great French tragedians whom I 
before named, Comeille and Eacine — ^it is not so much 
the reality and life-likeness of the persons which we 
admire, as the beauty of the things which they say, 
and which might as well have been said by any one 
else.* 

Again acknowledging my defective means of judg- 
ing, from ignorance of the German writers, especially 
Goethe, who I know has been likened to Shakspeare in 
this respect^ I must avow my impression that with the 
single exception of Homer, it is in recent times that we 

* Scott's Life of Diyden, 71. 
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must look for the nearest approach to him in this power 
of living representation. As far as I know, I believe 
Walter Scott in his novels is the nearest to him both in 
power and in copiousness. Now of him, compared with 
Shakspeare, Mr. Carlyle has said with his peculiar ex- 
pressiveness : * " Neither in the higher and highest 
excellence, of drawing character, is he at any time 
altogether deficient : though at no time can we call 
him, in the best sense, successful . . . It were a long 
chapter to unfold the difiference in drawing a character 
between a Scott, a Shakspeare, a Goethe. Yet it is a 
difference literally immense : they are of different 
species ; the value of the one is not to be counted in 
the coin of the other. We might say in a short word, 
which means a long matter, that your Shakspeare 
fashions his character from the heart outwards : your 
Scott fashions them from the skin inwards, never 
getting near the heart of them. The one set become 
living men and women ; the other amount to little 
more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted auto- 
matons.'' 

This assertion of a difiference in kind, I consider 
very far from doing justice to Scott. I fiilly believe 
that many of his personages, Louis XL and James I. 
and Elizabeth, Eavenswood, Eebecca, Jeanie Deans, 
Vamey, many others, are worthy to be ranged Tiear to 
Shakspeare's, and have a similar hold on the minds of 
men. But in the first place. Prose, though it may 
embody poetical conceptions, is not Poetry ; and next, 
though Mr. Carlyle's remark seems greatly exaggerated, 
it seems true to say, that the difiference, though not fun- 

* Essays, V. 297, 2d Edit 
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damental and essential, is still very considerable in 
degree. 

I have heard it said that our living favourites, 
Dickens and Thackeray, are pushing Walter Scott from 
his stool. I do not think so. They have yet the test 
of time to stand ; and I cannot but think that many of 
their characters, Mr. Dickens's especially, are rather 
curious variations upon human nature than really 
modelled upon it. 

It is of course from this power of living creation 
that Shakspeare could venture on the marvellous sim- 
plicity of language which we find in so many of his 
finest passages. For we talk of poetical language, 
whereas in truth all language may be poetical when 
drawn from the depths of nature, and touching the uni- 
versal sympathies of the heart of mankind. But the 
plainness of words which we find in Shakspeare is indeed 
sometimes so intense as to be hardly conceivable before- 
hand. Take the lines, some of which you may have seen 
this year inscribed under Mr. Herbert's picture, very 
worthy of its subject, entitled "Lear and Cordelia;" 
they are the words of Lear on beginning to recognise his 

daughter : — 

" Pray do not mock me : 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward : and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man : 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is : and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments : nay, I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me : 
For as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia." 
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To which she replies : — 

" And so I am, I am."* 

Again, from the same wonderful play, the last words 
of Lear while holding his dead child in his arms :— 

" Do you see this ? Look at her, look on her lips. 
Look there, look there." j- 

And so he dies. 

Or before, when the first shuddering dread of mad- 
ness comes over him : — 

" let me not be mad, sweet Heavens, not mad ! 
Keep me in temper : I would not be mad.*^ 

Or look at every word of Desdemona in her dying 
scene : the love, the irmocence, the natural fear of dying, 
all clothed in the same absolute simplicity. I do not 
quote the whole, but the chief part of it : — 

" Othello. Have you prayed to-night, Desdemona ? 

Desdemona, Ay, my Lord. 

Othello, If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. 

Desdemona. Alack^my Lord, what may you mean by that ? 

OtheUo. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by : 
I would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 
No— Heaven forefend ! — ^I would not kill thy souL 

Desdemona, Talk you of killing ? 

Othello. Ay, I do. 

Desdemona, Then Heaven have mercy on me ! 

Othello, Amen, with all my heart 

Desdemona. If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. 

* King Lear, iv. 7. t Ibid., v. 3. 

X Ibid. L 5. 
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And yet I fear you ; for you're fetal then, 

Wlien your eyes roll so. Why I should fear, I know not 

Since guilt I know not : yet I feel, I fear. 

Othello, Think on thy sins. 

Desdemona, They are loves I bear to you. 

• • • • . k 

That death's unnatural, that kills for loving. 
Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip ? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame : 
They are portents : but yet, I hope, I hope, 
They do not point at me. 

OtheUo. Peace, and be still. 

Desdemona, I will so : what's the matter ? 

Othello, That handkerchief. 
Which I so loved, and gave thee, thou gaVst Cassio. 

Desdemona. No, by my life and soul : send for the man 
And ask him. 

OtheUo, Sweet soul, take heed, take heed of perjury : 
Thou art on thy death-bed. 

Desdeviona, Ay, but not yet to die. 

Othello, Thou art to die. 

Desdemona, O Heaven have mercy on me ! 

Othello, I say. Amen, 

Desdemona, And have you mercy too ! I never did 
Offend you in my life : never loVd Cassio, 
But with such gen'ral warranty of heaVn, 
As I might love : I never gave him token. 

• ••••• 
Desdemona, banish me, my Lord, but kill me not. 

• ••••• 
Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night. 

Othello, Nay, if you strive — 
Desdemona, But half an hour. 
Othello, Being done, there is no pause. 
Desdemona, But while I say one prayer. 
Othello, It is too late." 

And then the untrtUh at the close : — 
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" Desdemona. A guiltless death I die. 
Emilia, Oh, who hath done this deed 1 
Desdemona, Nobody, I myself : farewell : 
Commend me to my kind Lord : Oh, farewelL" * 

Again, Prince Arthur to Hubert, when about to put 
out his eyes : and observe not merely the simplicity, 
but the childlikeness : — 

" Arthur, Must you with irons bum out both mine eyes ? 

Hubert Young boy, I must. 

Arthur, And will you ? 

Hubert, And I wilL 

Arthur, Have you the heart ? When your head did but 
ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess gave it me). 
And I did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time. 
Saying, What lack you ? And where lies your grief ? 
Or what good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 
And ne'er have spoken a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 



Alas, what need you be so boist'rous-rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-stilL 

For Heav'n's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound. 

Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away. 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

1 will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly ; 

Thrust but these men away, and 111 forgive you. 

Whatever torment you do put me to."t 

Once more, the proffer of gratuitous service to his 

* Othello V. 2. t King John, iv. 1. 
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young master on his banishment, by the old servant, in 
*'AsYouLikeIt:"* 

" But do not so ; I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I sav'd under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse, 
When service should in my old limbs He lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown ; 
Take that : and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age ! Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you : let me be your servant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility : 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you : 
I'll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities.** 

When we read these passages, we can agree with 
Mr. H. Taylor, who on a remark of an Editor of 
Shelley, that '*more than any other poet of the 
present day, every line and word he wrote is instinct 
with peculiar beauty," gives this very sound warning : 
"Let no man sit down to write with the purpose of 
making every line and word beautiful and peculiar."t 

Beautiful and peculiar passages, however, no doubt 
there are in Shakspeare in abundance : and on an occa- 
sion like this, it may be expected that some such should 
be quoted. But there is some difficulty in doing this. 
In the first place it must be repeated that it is injustice 
to Shakspeare's peculiar greatness to detach any of the 
* As You like It, iL 3. t Preface to Philip Van Artevelde, 
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sayings of his chief characters from the rest. It is the 
whole conception and presentation of the characters 
that has engrained them in the memory of men : they 
dwell there as a distinct and complete whole. The 
effort of genius is in the conception : the person w7ie7i 
conceived speaks, not mostly in the language of Par- 
nassus, but in that which such a person would really 
use. The idea of the character may be as marvellous 
as human nature is. Hamlet, for instance, is a creation 
about which psychological philosophers have written 
page after page. But no quotation from what he says 
would do any justice to his character. I cannot read 
out the whole of the great plays : of course any approxi- 
mation to it would be impossible. The most vigorous 
part perhaps of Hamlet, to take the same example, is 
the scene between him and his mother : which can 
neither be quoted nor abridged. 

And in the next place, of the passages that would 
bear extracting, almost all, and all the best, are so well- 
known, in fact so hackneyed, that one would be ashamed 
to quote them. 

Bearing, however, all this in mind, and that we 
necessarily exclude almost all upon which the title of 
Shakspeare to the veneration of mankind really rests 
— an exclusion not to be lamented if it should lead 
any one to a more extended acquaintance with the 
poet himself — some few passages may be read, with- 
out any attempt at particular.classification, which seem 
remarkable for what are commonly felt as poetical 
beauties. Time would ,pnly allow of a few: and this 
too is a reason why iiiiese quotations must only be 
regarded as very scanty and imperfect specimens £rom 
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a boundless store. Better selections no doubt might be 
mada 

For descriptive, picturesque, and fanciful writing, 
take the address of Iris to Ceres, in the Masque in the 
Tempest : — ♦ 

" Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas, 
Of Tijjieat, lye, barley, vetches, oats, and peas : 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with stover them to keep : 
Thy banks with peonied and twilled brims 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims. 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and thy broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 
Being lass-lorn : thy pole-cHpt vineyard : 
And thy sea-marge, rocky, and steril-hard. 
Where thou thyself dost air : The queen o' th* sky. 
Whose wat'ry arch, and messenger am I, 
Bids thee leave these : and with her sovereign grace. 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place. 
To come and sport r her peacocks fly amain ; 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain." 

Again, Titania to Oberon i — 

" These are the forgeries of jealousy ; 
And never, since that middle summer's spring. 
Met we in hill, or dale, forest or mead. 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain. 
As in revenge, have suck*d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs : which falling in the land, 
Have eVry pelting river made so proud. 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain, 

* The Tempest, iv. 1. * Midsummer Night's Dream, iL 2. 

02 
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The ploughman lost his sweat ; and the green com 

Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard : 

Tlie fold stands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock : 

The nine-men's morrice is fill'd up with mud^ 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undistinguishable : 

The human mortals want their winter here, 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest. 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound. 

And, thorough this distemp'rature, we see 

The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose : 

And on old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set." 

One of the songs may be quoted : — 

" Orpheus with his lute made trees. 
And the moimtain-tops, that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing : 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

" Everything that heard him play 
E*en the billows of the sea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art : 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die," * 

Or take that curious passage put into the mouth of 
that poor shadow of a king, Henry VI., which gives us 
a better notion of him than all the history ; that un- 

* Henry VHI., iii. L 
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happy and misplaced man, whom we can imagine^ like 
Louis XVI. and so many others, as leading a peaceful 
and henpecked existence, had the Fates put him in some 
quiet rural manor-house, instead of on a throne. He is 
sitting on a hill, aside from the battle-field : — 

" Would I were dead ! if (Jod's good will were so 1 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe ? 
God ! methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain : 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run ; 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the time : 
So many hours must I tend my flock. 
So many hours must I take my rest. 
So many hours must I contemplate. 
So many hours must I sport myself : 
So many days my ewes have been with young. 
So many weeks ere the poor fools wOl yean. 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 
So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years. 
Past over to the end they were created. 
Would bring white hairs into'a quiet grave." • 

This passage, as nearly all which I quote, might no 
doubt have been added to those selected for simplicity ; 
but that does* not seem so remarkably prominent a fea- 
ture in them as others, as here, a fanciful pensiveness. 

The following, of the two armies before Agincourt, 
in Hen. V.,t is purely descriptive : — 

» 3 Henry VI., ii. 5. f ^^' ^^^^L 
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At all times to yonr will conformable : 

Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yea, subject to your count'nance : glad or sorry. 

As I saw it inclin'd. When was the hour 

I ever contradicted your desire ? 

Or made it not mine too ? Or whicb of your friends 

Have I not strove to love, although I knew 

He was mine enemy ? What friend of mine. 

That had to him derived your anger, did I 

Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice 

He was from thence discharged. Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience. 

Upwards of twenty years, and have been blest 

With* many children by you : if, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 

Against your sacred person, in God's name 

Turn me away : and let the foul'st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of justice.'** 

For the pathos of hopeless and ungovernable grief, 
hear the lament of Constance to the Cardinal, when 
believing that her boy is to be imprisoned for ever, 
away from her : — 

" And, Father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaVn : 
If that be, I shall see my boy again ; 
For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire. 
There was not such a gracious creature bom. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit, 

* Hen. Vm., ii. 4. 
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Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen ! 
Rivers — and Dorset, — you were standers-by, 
And so wast thou, Lord Hastings — when my son 
Was stabVd with bloody daggers ; God I pray him 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by some unlook'd accident cut off l^ 

Then to Eichard : — 

" If heav'n have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wish upon thee, 
let them keep it, till thy sins are ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace ! 
The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul ! 
Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv'st. 
And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends ! 
No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unless it be while some tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils ! 
Thou elvish-mark'd, abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that wast seal'd in thy nativity 
The slave of nature, and the son of hell !" 

And for the climax, which nothing can exceed, listen 
to the last and conscious struggles of the faUing reason 
of Lear ; — 

" You HeaVus give me that patience, patience I need ! 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 
As full of grief as age : wretched in both. 
If it be you that stir these daughters' hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ! touch me with noble anger I 

let not women's weapons, water-drops. 

Stain my man's cheeks ! No, you unnatural hags, 

1 will have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shall — I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not — but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think, Fll weep ! 
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Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipt of justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand ! 

Thou perjur'd and thou simular man of virtue 

That art incestuous ! Caitiff, to pieces shake. 

That under covert and convenient seeming 

Hast practised on man's life ! Close pent-up guilts. 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace ! I am a man 

More sinn'd against than sinning." * 

Of course we should not attempt to panegyrize 
Shakspeare indiscriminately. This extreme would 
indeed be much easier to find than the other. Lord 
Byron, but probably from mere affectation and way- 
wardness, pretended to consider Pope (truly the best of 
all satirists) to be the greatest of all poets ; and called 
Shakspeare a barbarian, though he was perpetually 
quoting him. But a genuine and very singular case of 
almost total rejection of Shakspeare is that of Cobbett : 
a writer indeed of no general authority, but who was in- 
disputably a great master of pure and undefiled English, 
and in whom therefore we might have expected a strong 
appreciation of the poet. The last number of Cobbett's 
Eegister is a curious production : among other matters, 
because of the many things which he says he was about 
to do, when in fact the sentence had already gone forth, 
and before he could write another number, the rough 
demagogue was to be called away from the scene of his 
ephemeral triumphs. But besides what he was about 
to do, he tells us of what, strangely enough, he never 
had done till just befora In his old age he bethought 
himself of reading Shakspeare. And he says of it, that 

* King Lear, iii. 2, 
P 
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for their peculiar licentiousness. The main point of it 
is this, that it was a time of reaction from a narrow and 
overstrained religious feeling. But Shakspeare's time 
was, at least more than that of Charles, one of religious 
revival and purification, in which better things might 
have been expected. Of course, too, for a leader of the 
human race, such a palliation is but an unworthy shelter. 
None will dislike to be reminded of the magnificent sen- 
tence in which Mr. Macaulay notices the signal excep- 
tion of Milton to the impurity of his age : " One mightier 
spirit, tried at once by pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, 
and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by the obscene 
tumult which raged all around him, a song so sublime 
and holy that it would not have misbecome the lips of 
those ethereal virtues whom he saw, with that inner 
eye which no calamity could darken, flinging down on 
the jasper pavement their crowns of amaranth and gold.*** 
Now if Milton was thus superior to Dryden, we may well 
complain that Shakspeare should not bear a similar com- 
parison with Ben Jonson, Again, is there any reason 
why the corruption of the day should infect a writer, 
which can be stated of the age of Shakspeare and not of 
that of Dante? And among all the lofty qu«Qities of 
that great and solitary genius, there is none more immixed 
than his inviolable purity. There is one passage, to 
which I will only just allude, where the nature of the 
subject sets forth the more remarkably the pure and 
moumfcd dignity with which it is treatedt 

Mr. HaUam has mentionedt among Shakspeare's de- 
fects his frequent difficulty and obscurity : for the sim- 
plicity I spoke of is occasional, and in his happier 
* I. 401. t Inferno XV. % Introd., &c., III. 677. 
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pleasure, no intellectual solace, equal to the reading of 
bhe immortal writers of former days. " Would," it has 
been said, "would that we could oftener turn aside jBx)m 
the dust and heat of our every-day paths, to bathe in 
these cool and perennial fountains !'* I say, of former 
days. Not that the old writers are necessarily better 
than the new : perhaps they are not so. But many will 
always feel that they have a special and incommunicable 
charm. As Mr. Mihies* says, in a very beautiful poem, 
much of which might be applied to this view : 

" Spirits wandering to and fro, 
Rest upon the resting-time 
In the peace of long ago."t 

" Homer," says Mr. Nelson Coleridge, speaking of the 
patriarch of poets, " Homer stands by prescription alone 
and aloof on Parnassus, where it is not possible now that 
any human genius shoidd stand with him."t This is 
much connected with our relation to the personal exist- 
ences of these ancients. We know so little of them — 
the meanness and littleness which adheres to human 
nature is so effaced from them by the haze of intervening 
years, that we come to look at them as pure abstractions, 
dwelling apart, serene and still, and that the more, the 
more they recede into the long night of ages, through 
which they shed upon us a soft and steady light, as 
" stars for ever shining in the firmament of fame."§ 

No doubt this is an illusion. Bishop Wilberforce, 
speaking of our old divines, says, with great beauty, but 

* Lord Houghton. 

t The Long- Ago : Poems of Many Years, 183. 
t Introduction to the Greek Classics, 68. 
§ Trench's Lines on the Alma. 
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lo% model for imitation, to the sorrowing and laborious 
a wellspring of pure refreshment; to the young a banner 
of progress, to the old a companion of tranquil retro- 
spect, to all a perpetual and unfailing treasure, an abiding 
portion of the common heritage of mankind. 
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thing, except incidentally, about books published within 
the time I have mentioned. I confine myself to English 
and FrencL Of French books of that period, with a 
few exceptions, I know very little ; they would alone 
be the study of a lifetima And with regard to English 
recent books, there is little fear that any one, who is at 
all fond of any reading, will not read a sufficient portion 
of them : the danger is that he should read too much 
of them. 

Among other advantages, the older books have this 
one, that the verdict of good judges is pretty weU 
settled by this time about them. We can say pretty 
well which of them are worth reading and which not : 
whereas that is still doubtful, and will remain so for 
long, concerning new books, of which the immediate 
popularity or the reverse is no adequate test 

Before adverting to general reading, which is my 
proper subject, I wiU say a few words on two or three 
more special subjects. 

Advice for theological reading such as a layman 
ought to pursue, is best obtained from some learned 
divina On this point I wiU only venture to say that I 
cannot but think, contrary to what is often held, that 
there are several religious works. Sermons in particular, 
in the theology of the English Church of the last thirty 
years, which, with a few exceptions, are at least as weU 
worth reading as any of the older, in the circumstances 
of these days. 

I do not know whether those for whom I am writing 
are likely to keep up their classical reading. I should 
not advise any one to do so who cannot read Greek and 
Latin with tolerable facility and enjoyment. But i'^^ 
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ones. I do not know the languages, either in English 
or French, enough to read them with any satisfaction. 
I cannot read Chaucer, and I cannot read Froissart. 
But it needs not to be said that if any one wUl enable 
himself to read those and other early writers, he will be 
amply repaid. 

To dispose first of French literature — as I can say less 
about it, and what I say need not be classified according 
to subjects — ^the earliest French that I can read with 
tolerable facility is that of Montaigne: a French classic 
undoubtedly, and a most remarkable man, but whose 
works do not seem to me very profitable to read, nor do I 
think that they ought to be read in youth. 

Sully, who wrote not very long after, is much easier, 
and undoubtedly should be read, though he is rather 
prolix. Comines (very much earlier), besides being in 
obsolete French, seemed to me much less interesting 
than we shoidd expect. 

These two, however, indicate, as I conceive, the most 
distinguishing excellence of French literature. In regu- 
lar History (though I do not profess much acquaintance 
with it) I do not believe they have many works (till 
recently, when I imagine Guizot, Thierry, Sismondi, and 
others, can hardly be too much read) of great repute in 
England. To a less extent I imagine the same may be 
said of regular Biography. But in Memoirs they are 
entirely unrivalled. The Memoirs relating to the great 
Eevolution alone would take a good part of many years 
to read, and, as far as I have seen, are almost all of them 
good to. read, from the extraordinary interest of the sub- 
ject Nearly the same might be said of the Memoirs 
in the time of Louis XIV. St. Simon (omitting huge 
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upon by them), as great moral writers, and masters of 
eloquence and style. 

I may say incidentally that it has always seemed 
to me that Pascal's Thoughts is the very best book, 
though unmethodical, on the Christian Evidences, which 
we have. And it deals with the broad facts and doc- 
trines of the Gospel, as much as Lardner or Paley. 

In poetry of the higher order, it seems to me that 
the French are redeemed from utter insignificance almost 
solely by the signal excellence of their two great drama- 
tists, Eacine and Comeille : whom I should greatly pre- 
fer to all English dramatists except Shakspeare, and 
who appear to me ftiUy deserving of the great reputa- 
tion they have ever enjoyed. 

In comedy I should say exactly the same of Moli^re : 
and in other regions of light poetry, besides Boileau, 
who in satire of the less severe style is not easily sur- 
passed, it should be remembered that the French have 
one writer. La Fontaine, with whom the English have 
no one in any sort commensurable. 

In English literature, some sort of classification may 
be made into — 1. History, including Memoirs and Po- 
litical Biography. 2. Philosophy in an extended sense, 
including Political Economy, &c. 3. Poetry. 

There seems hardly any occasion to advert to the 
lighter kind of works, below these three, such as Travels, 
Letters (except as these last are parts of History), works 
of fancy, &c. ; for it would not be of much avail to 
advise any one what books of amusement to read in his 
own language. In a foreign language it partakes to a 
slight extent of the nature of a study. Nor shall I refer 
specially to writer? who are mainly admirable as the 
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searches into unpublished documents. These may be 
made in these days, as often in foreign libraries (equally 
accessible to scholars of all nations), as in our own. 
But these researches were very much less frequent 
previous to the beginning of this century : and con- 
sequently I should doubt whether original English 
works, before that date, could be found, illustrating 
the history of other nations so well as the works of 
foreigners, in the original or translated. A work like 
Prescotfs Ferdinand and Isabella probably did not 
exist before 1800. 

From the accumulation of materials and subjects, it 
becomes more and more rare that History on a compre- 
hensive scale is attempted. But with regard to the 
History of England, it may perhaps be said that, except 
Eapin, Echard, and Carte; now probably books only of 
reference, there never have been but three attempts, that 
have at all succeeded, to write it fully and in detail : 
that of Hume, that of Heniy and Andrews, and that of 
Lingard. The second of these need not be noticed, as it 
is hardly read in these days. Hume must always be 
read as a great English classic : and even if Lingard 
approached him in tKis respect, he could have done 
nothing to supplant him, as he needs correction from 
his religious prejudices as much as Hume does from his 
political ones and his inexactness. 

The correction can only be supplied in detail. I do 
not suppose that even now there is any better way of 
reading English History than to read Hume or Lingard 
through, first, and then to read historical works of 
authority on the separate portions of the time which 
has been so traversed. 

p2 
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Letters mostly of a public kind, as Strafford's Corre- 
spondence. They require or presuppose a fair know- 
ledge of the history, being in themselves incomplete or 
one-sided, or both. 

I should have noticed that there is a valuable though 
short sketch of the earliest EngKsh History among 
Burke's Works. 

Lord Bacon's Life of Henry VII. and Lord Herbert's 
Life of Henry VIII. are good, though their style is far 
from attractive. 

Below these times we get into the region of party 
spirit, and of political differences that subsist in full 
force to this day. Men will rather choose for them- 
selves what works to rely upon, according to their pre- 
dilections in these respects. 

But with these times also begins the great accumu- 
lation of contemporary records, State Papers, etc. I 
should imagine that a good plan would be to read Hume 
for this period, with Hallam to correct him, and with 
frequent reference to the collections (Eushworth, Nalson, 
&c.), to which the reader is pretty well guided in the 
notes to the latter author. Mr. Hallam had particularly 
in view the correction of Hume in the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is probable that M. Guizot, from the admirable 
qualities of his mind, and from his freedom as a foreigner 
from our prepossessions, has written the best account of 
our Eebellion. 

I ought to have mentioned before, that Blackstone 
should be read not only as illustrating our legal system, 
nor only as a great classic, but as a considerable histori- 
cal authority, and throwing much light on our history 
do\vn to his own day. 
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It is almoBt evident that no English philosophical 
writings previous to Bacon can deserve much attention 
from the general reader, inasmuch as it is he who was 
the first ajid great reformer of the corrupt pseudo-Aris- 
totelism which had so much prevailed. But it may be 
doubted if the great work on which his reputation in 
this respect is founded, the Novum Organon, is fitted or 
needful for the general reader. I apprehend that that 
can hardly be said of more than two of his works, the 
Advancement of Learning, and the Eseays ; which latter, 
Sir J. Mackintosh told a young man to convert into part 
of the substance of his mind 

The school sometimes called Platonist, of which 
1 imagine Cudworth to be by far the beat, is still in re- 
quest ; but, as I apprehend, hardly except by professed 
students of philosophy. 

It has been said by Mr. Hallam that the four writers 
who have exercised the greatest influence in the last 
two hundred years, are Grotius (in his Eights of War 
and Peace), Locke (on the Human Understanding), Mont- 
esquieu (Esprit des Lois), and Adam Smith (Wealth 
of Nations). 

As one of these, Locke's Essay must always be read, 
and on account of its merits of style and composition ; 
though I must own that these do not seem to me very 
great But Qie influence of Locke as a moral writer has 
to a great extent passed away, and deservedly so. He 
should now be, read with corrections. Professed correc- 
tions of Locke up to 1800 may not easily be found, such 
at least as had much weight. (Bishop Berkeley, 1 ap] 
hend, can hardly be so described.) For Locke 
from an early period to have been allowed, by commi 
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in truth, with one important exception, that of the 
theory of Eent^* it may probably be said that all the 
main principles, and much of the details too, of the 
science, are still better to be found in Adam Smith, than 
anywhere else :+ and if he is read with M*Culloch's notes, 
we shall obtain nearly all the additions and corrections 
which are requisite. 

The writings of Burke are almost all concerned with 
the immediate affairs of his own time, and therefore the 
benefits to be drawn from them are to a great extent in- 
direct But they are not the less valuable on that 
account. For their general spirit — ^for their lofty tone 
of political wisdom and morality — and for the number- 
less maxims of universal application to be found in 
them, there is probably scarcely a page in them, which 
does not deserve to be read and remembered. 

Formerly the name of Johnson would not have been 
omitted among the first English Philosophers. But it 
may be doubted whether the Eambler and Easselas are 
now read except as a sort of lesson. His literary fame 
in truth rests more securely upon his Dictionaiy than 
on anything else. 

* [Perhaps I should have added the Theory of Population. 

The first draft of Mr. Malthus's celebrated work is, strictly 
speaking, within our limit, having been published m 1 799. But, 
in its present form, not till a few years later. 

No writer has ever been more unjustly abused than Malthus. 
He was in truth a benevolent, as well as an acute and well-informed 
man : and both his general proposition and his practical precept 
are mere truisms, which have been acted on always, more or less, 
in this country at least, by all the upper and middle class, and 
by a constantly increasing proportion of the lower class.] 

t [So said Sir R. Peel once in the House of Commons.] 
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too (as well as modem books on classical subjects), is a 
special matter on which the inquirer had better address 
himself to those who have made it their particular study. 
One observation may be made, similar to what was made 
on the History of England : there is a great lack of com- 
'preheTisive histories of the Church, written in English 
at least — histories of the whole series of Ecclesiastical 
events. In French, I cannot speak confidently : but 
there I apprehend the inconvenience is the other way. 
The histories of Tillemont, Fleury, and others, are so 
immensely voluminous that in this country at least they 
are only used for reference. Nor are they translated into 
English : though Mr. Newman made a good sized book 
out of a translation of the merest fraction of Fleury. 
But there is the well-known book of Mosheiiii, well 
established here in the translation. And as there are 
countless works illustrative and explanatory of detached 
parts of the ground traversed in that book, it may perhaps 
be said, similarly to what I said of the use of Hume's 
Histoiy, that the general reader can do no better than go 
through Church History in Mosheim, who, dry and lifeless 
as he is, is correct, and entirely impartial : supplying 
his defects as he goes on from the abundant other sources 
which exist, but which I leave it to others to specify. 

I have confined myself to English and French. But 
I will venture to suggest with reference to Italian, to 
the same effect .as regarding Greek and Latin, that few 
ordinary readers can hope to find time for more than the 
test authors in that language. I do not profess to give 
a catalogue of those : but they, it is indisputable, are 
most eminently worthy of study, and no one who can 
read them should omit it. 

Q 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE PEINCE CONSOET. 

(Hagley Parochial Magazine, January 1862.) 

There is something strangely awful in the loneliness of 
a widowed throne ; in the stillness of huge palaces, 
where none may be seen to smile, and the splendour and 
blazonry of Imperial grandeur are overlaid by the 
trappings of human woe. 

Lord Byron tells those who may look at the ruins of 
ancient Eome, to 

" control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery."* 

Much more justly may the spirit of this line be felt by 
us now. 

Many a mourning, many a desolate, many a half- 
broken heart there is, among all the peoples, nations, 
and languages of England's Empire. "Many a silent 
grief," as it has been said, '' lying like lead within the 
breast, or like cold ice upon the heart. Many a bereave- 
ment which has robbed the world's gifts of their pleasant 
savour, and leads the heart but to sigh at the. sight of 
them/'t But none like hers, who now sits a widow in 
her island home afar, and even on this day t may in fancy 
be listening to the heavy toll of the funeral bells, borne 
across the narrow channel. 

All these things are for our learning. Let this lead 

* Childe Harold, IV. 78. t Newman's Sermons, V. 338. 

X Dec. 23, 1861. 
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Job a great poem ? On this I cannot resist quoting one 
of the most beautiful passages, as I believe, in the 
English language : it is in Carlyle's " Lectures on 
Heroes."* " I call the Book of Job one of the grandest 
things ever written with pen. It is our first, oldest 
statement of the never-ending problem — man's destiny, 
and God's ways with him here in this earth : and aU in 
such free flowing outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in its 
simplicity ; in its epic melody, and repose of reconcile- 
ment. There is the seeing eye, the mildly-understand- 
ing heart. So true, every way ; true eyesight and vision 
for all things ; material things no less than spiritual : 
the Horse — 'hast thou clothed his neck with thunder V 
— he ' laughs at the shaking of the spear !' Such living 
likenesses were never since drawn. Sublime sorrow, 
sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral melody as of the 
heart of mankind — so soft, and great, as the summer 
midnight, as the world with its seas and stars !** 

The truth in this matter has been well set forth in 
a few stanzas, unpublished and never to be published, 
but which you will hear with some interest^ as they 
wei"e written by my father ; who had a strong and 
genuine poetical feeling, and who in his youth some- 
times wrote verses of no slight beauty and grace. I 
have here the original copy of them. They were written 
when I had myself attained the mature age of two 

months. 

Music, thou daughter of the sky, 

Soar to thy native realms again ! 
And, link'd with heaVnly Poesy, 

Bear to God's throne the prayers of men. 

* P. 78. 






Of Milton, as regards his greatest poem, the ^^j^^dise 
Lost, I must again venture to think somewhat dSj^^TentJjr 
from the common opinion. I do not indeed believe that 
any praise can be exaggerated, of very many parts of the 
poem ; but I conceive that its merits are partial The 
general conception no doubt has the grandeur of genius ; 
but I cannot think that, as a whole, the execution is 
adequate to the conception It seems to me that nothing 
can exceed the dulness of a large proportion of the last 
six books, nor the irreverence, improbability, and false 
taste of much of the celestial part ; as some of the dia- 
logues in Heaven, the johes and puns of the devils after 
their absurd cannonade, and other passages. 

Whatever may be thought of this, of one thing I am 
very sure, that if the Paradise Lost (to which I need 
not add the Paradise Eegained) had never been written, 
Milton would still have been in the first rank of poets. 
Most of his lesser works — the Sonnets, Comus, the 
Allegro, the Penseroso — are too weU known for quota- 
tion ; but if I am not mistaken, there is another of 
them which has not come quite so much into popular 
vogue, but yet a more lovely poem can hardly be found 
— I mean the Lycidas, lines on the death of a young 
man. I will read a short extract from it.* 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk tho* he be beneath the watery floor : 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ; 

* 165-181. 
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Pope could never have written such ^^^ ^^ ^ 
Alexander's Feast ; but, though in Pop^^ wn'trngs 
abundant sins may be found against moral taste and 
propriety, sins against 'poetical taste, inequalities of com- 
position, and the like, can hardly if at all be found ; 
whereas in Dryden, they are continual 

I have been told that the late Lord Macaulay, who 
knew the whole of litemture, once said that he could 
mention but three works perfect in their kind. They 
were all French ; they were these — Pascal's Letters, 
Madame de Sevigne's Letters, Moli^re's chief plays. 

The saying is a loose one, for it is very difi&cult to 

■ 

ascribe perfection confidently to any literary work. But 
taking it with reasonable abatement, my belief is that 
Macaulay was speaking only of French literature, or if 
not, then certainly of long works ; for I cannot conceive 
that he would have denied the same honour to at least 
an equal number of English productions. Of prose 
works (speaking of them only as compositions), among 
many that might be named, I will mention only one, 
and a recent one — Newman's Sermons. In poetry the 
case seems even more clear, at least if we may quote 
shorter poems ; I will only remind you — and I am not 
at all pretending even to name the best — of Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, Gray's Elegy, Campbell's best Odes ; 
and to return to Pope, of the Eape of the Lock, and the 
Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard. 

I once called Pope the best of satirists ; and that at 
all events he is among the very best has never been 
doubted. But Satire is seldom highly poetical ; and it 
is curious that in the midst of his longest and most ela- 
borate satire — a production of the most finished skill, 
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Posterity, on the whole, has entfi/K^ taken the for- 
mer view ; though perhaps, with thoughtful judges, 
Cowper stands higher as a letter-writer than as a poet. 

I have a rule in life, which I recommend for geneiul 
adoption, namely, never to believe superlatives. I think 
we should get on nearly as well without that gram- 
matical degree as with it. When any one says in com- 
mon talk that such a thing is the best, or the most 
beautiful he ever knew in his life, believe him not. 
Unless said with due reflection and recollection, it never 
can mean more than that it is the best which he hap- 
pens at the moment to remember ; and on the whole it 
may commonly be taken only as a figure of speech. 

Still, when used with deliberation, the phrase must 
often be at least near the truth ; and perhaps, in re- 
spect to the case before us, there is not much risk in 
saying that the most pathetic lines in English poetry 
are Cowper's celebrated stanzas entitled " To Mary."* 

Cowper, as you know, for many years suffered imder 
a horrible mental delusion and melancholy ; of a cha- 
racter, indeed, so horrible that I will not further refer 
to it. During all that time he was nursed and tended 
with the utmost devotion by a lady to whose name he 
has given immortality, Mrs. Unwin. To her, after 
twenty years, now in extreme old age, he addressed 
these stanzas. Tliey are of the kind called Sapphic, 
each ending with the words "My Mary." This, per- 
haps, adds to the impression which the lines give us 
when read to ourselves ; but I doubt whether in read- 
ing aloud they are not a little tedious, and I proposes 
mostly to omit them. 

* Works, X. 85. 



The waves roll gentle^/j and the tempest dies. 
Now vast eternity fills all fier sight, 
She floats on the broad deep with infinite del^Tj^^ 
The seas for ever calm, the skies for ever bright. 

Scotland has one poet : perhaps, tiU recent times, 
and except Walter Scott, whose poetry however is 
mainly English, only one. But he, I mean Bums, wrote, 
not unnaturally, in the proper Scotch dialect, though he 
was quite able to write the purest English. And I 
may take the opportunity of saying that on my own 
account, as well as that of the audience, I can only 
read passages of sufficiently modem English. Other- 
wise, of course I should at least have mentioned 
Chaucer the patriarch : but I cannot with any satis- 
faction read his genuine, nor Chatterton's fictitious old 
English, nor Burns's Celtic. 

These lines were left by him at the house of an old 
clergyman where he had been staying. The family 
seems to have consisted of one son and several 
daughters : — * 

O Thou dread Power, who reign'st above ! 

I know Thou wilt me hear, 
When for this scene of peace and love, 

I make my prayers sincere. 

The hoary Sire — the mortal stroke 

Long, long be pleas'd to spare. 
To bless his little filial flock. 

And show what good men are. 

She who her lovely offspring eyes 

With tender hopes and fears, 
bless her with a mother's joys. 
But spare a mother's tears ! 

♦ Poems, Ed. 1797 ; II. 31. 
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great matm^tiveness. Tbey ^^^ ^a/ci by the p< 

self, to have been written in Rejection, on the s. ^^^^fj£a& 

near Naples : — * ^'^^.^t^a^ 

The sun is wann, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright ; 
Bine isles and sunny mountains wear 

The purple noon's transparent light ; 
The breath of the moist air is light 

Around its unexpanded buds : 
like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 
The city's voice itself is soft, like Solitude's. 

I see the deep's untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolVd in star-showers, thrown ; 
I sit upon the sands alone, 

The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measur'd motion : 
How sweet, did any heart now share in my emotion. 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health. 

Nor peace within, nor calm around. 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 

The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crown'd — 

Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see, whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

EVn as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 



* Poems, Paris Ed., p. 224. 



